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Tea Industry in Cachar—its Origin. 


ACHAR is one of-the tea districts of eastern India. There are today 
about 114 gardens with more than 50,000 labourers working daily 
in them. The real development of Cachar began with the beginning of 
plantation of tea in 1855. Even in the quinguennial report of 1853, 
Silchar, the present headquarters of the disatrict and-one of the flourish- 
ing towns of Assam, is described as a village, but the discovery of tea 
overnight changed the face of the district bringing corresponding change 
in its headquarters. Since its origin tea has continued to be the only 
major industry of Cachar and in consequence even today Cachar’s 
economy fluctuates with the fluctuation of the tea market. 

Idea of tea plantation in India goes as far back as 1788 when Sir 
Joseph Bankes, Director of the Royal Botanical Gardens, suggested to 
the Directors of the East India Company that efforts should be made to : 
cultivate tea in India. But little or nothing of a practical nature was 
accomplished tll 1834, when Lord William Bentinck appointed a 
committee to investigate the question of establishing a tea-growing 
industry. It is something strange that the said committee was ignorant 
of the discovery of indigenous tea in Assam by Robert Bruce in 1821 
and by Scott in 1824. In Assam in the early years of tea cultivation 
many mistakes were made which caused disappointment and loss. The 
real progress of tea planting in Assam began in about 1851. 

In Cachar indigenous tea was first discovered in 1855 though talk 
regarding the possibility of its plantation began as early as 1834 only 
two years after the annexation of the district to the British. dominion. 
In February 1834 Mr. Gordon, Secretary Tea Culture Committee, wrote 
a letter to Captain Fisher, the first Superintendent of the district, seeking 
information regarding the possibility of tea plantation in Cachar. Mr. 
Gordon requested Fisher to contact people coming from the province of 
Yunnan, gather information from them regarding soil, rainfall, climate 
etc. required for the cultivation of tea and to report if Cachar fulfilled 
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such conditions. Captain Fisher could contact very few people coming 
from Yunnan, as owing to the disturbed condition of the north-east 
frontier, people’s movement in that region was very limited. Yet from 
the meagre information gathered he submitted a lengthy report in which 
he dealt with every point as regards soil, rainfall, climate etc, and con- 
cluded with his opinion that Cachar would be very suitable for the 
plantation of tea. When writing his report Fisher did not know that 
abundant tea plants were growing wild in the jungles of the district. The 
report of Fisher was kept in the cold storage and nothing was done in 
pursuance of his report for the cultivation of tea in Cachar. Possibly 
disappointment and loss in the early years of tea cultivation in Assam 
had damped the spirit of the enthusiasts in this line. 

The discovery of tea plants in Cachar was not the result of any ( 
consciously directed effort. About the discovery G. Verner, the then 
Superintendent, in his letter* addressed to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal wrote: ‘When in moffasil last February the first speci- 
mens I saw of the Cachar plant were brought to me by an individual 
who had been employed in a tea plantation in Assam, and who 
recognized the plant, and as an inducement I beg to suggest that he be 
given a present of thirty or forty rupees or any sum which may be 
considered sufficient”. Mr. Verner, as we know from the same letter, 
submitted the specimens of the plant to Dr. Thomas, Superintendent of 
the Government Botanic Garden, Calcutta and to some others, and all 
agreed that they were identical with the tea plant of Assam. Dr. Thomas 
in a letter said: “The specimens forwarded by you are beyond any 
reasonable doubt the true tea plant (Assam variety)”. 

Let us read from the report of Mr. Verner as to what he did after 
the discovery of tea plants. “On my first ascertaining that the plant 
discovered was the genuine tea plant I sent people in several directions 
into the jungles to look for it, and whereever I sent, the plant was found, 
more or less abundant, and no doubt on search being made, it will be 
found in the jungles whereever there are low hills. In one place there 
are several acres of land covered with the plant, and where, were the 
jungle plants removed, there would be a tea plantation already to - 
commence with”. 


* Letter No 180 dated 10th July 1858. 
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The first band of searchers discovered tea plants to the south and 
south-west of Silchar, the sudder station. The principal places where 
tea plants were found growing in abundance were the Bargoongoor hills, 
Baokara, Nawowalla, Barrasangun and Infang. 

When wide publicity was given of the discovery of tea plants and 
people were invited to come to Cachar and start plantations here very 
favourable response was found. Among the first applicants for land 
were Williamson, Sandeman, Cecil Huttman, George Cowan, Thomas 
Barry, W. Spink, Thomas Hewitt, M. Herring and I. Mackintosh. Their 
demands varied from 500 acres to 700 acres. There is no denying the 
fact that the tea industry in Cachar developed through the initiative and 
enterprise of the foreigners. In the old records there is the name of only 
one Indian, a Bengali gentleman named Purbutty Churn Bunnoorjee, 
Banker and Agent, who made some correspondence from Sylhet with the 
Superintendent regarding tea plantation in Cachar but there is no evi- 
dence to show his actual undertaking of any project here. Incidentally, 
in a letter addressed to Mr. Bunnoorjee Mr. Verner wrote “Coffee also 
thrives well in Cachar”. In the quinquennial report of the year 1853 
Mr. Verner wrote: “Coffee was tried twice by some French gentlemen 
but unfortunately on both occasions after the plants had grown up and 
promised well their means failed and they were unable to keep their 
plantations free from jungles. The consequence was that in a very short 
time the plants were so overrun by it that they all to the extent of some 
60,000 trees or more perished”. Possibly tea killed coffee in Cachar. 

Going back to tea we find that by the early part of 1856 "some three 
or four parties have commenced work and from accounts they appear 
to be well satisfied with the prospects and entertain the hopes of making 
large sum of money by the cultivation and manufacture of tea in Cachar". 
G. Williamson, a planter from Jorhat, was the first gentleman to start 
tea plantation in Cachar. He took some 500 acres at Barrasanguon (now 
an outgarden of Kathal) and commenced active experiments in the cold 
season of 1855. Besides Williamson other pioneers in the field were 
A. Tydd of Baokara garden, J. Davidson of Adelaide gardens, M. Herring 
of Chundeepoor, McArthur of Seerspur, Abernutty of Monacherra, 
W. McArthur of Luckinugger, Gibson of Mohunpur and Sandeman of 
Rosecandy. 
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At the earliest stage cultivation of tea over a thousand acres of land 
entailed ‘an outlay of at least one lac of rupees, at the rate of rupees one 
hundred per acre". The Superintendents did not grant lands indiscri- 
minately ; when necessary they cautioned the applicants about the 
financial implications of taking vast tracts of lands. . To one Fitzerald 
the Superintendent wrote in February 1856 "— —you will inform me if 
the grant (500 acres) is for yourself and if so, if you have the means of 
bringing such a large grant under cultivation ". In May 1858 the 
Superintendent wrote to one R. Wright “ J am sorry that I can not 
receive your application for such a vast tract of country (100 hals)* 
without a specification of the amount of capital you hold to lay out upon 
it". At about the same time another Mr. Hogg was told that for planta- 
tion purpose "you should depend on the means you have in hand and 
not on such as you may suppose to have in expectation". l 

Immediately after the discovery of tea plants the Superintendent 
allowed the applicants to commence plantation pending proper sanction 
by the Board of Revenue. In a circular the Superintendent wrote that 
the Board could not grant sanction “it being uncertain whether they 
contained within their limits one, ten ar fifteen thousand acres”. The 
Board required “that each applicant in the first instance should have a 
survey made that would show appropriately the true area and correct 
boundaries, after which the Board would be able to judge of the propriety 
of granting it in full or not”. The circular was concluded with a request 
to the planters to complete a correct survey of the lands they wished to 
. include in their grants giving the true area and correct boundaries. 

The Board also took some time before it could fix the rates under 
which grants could be sanctioned. When fixed the following terms and 
conditions were imposed. 

“One fourth of the area is to be rent free in perpetuity, and the 


remainder 








For the first 15 years... "T rent free 
For the next 10 years... .. 3 annas per acre 
For the next 74 years... .. 6 annas per acre”. 


- As is evident lease of lands was given for 99 years. 


* One hal=4-817 acres. 
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It would be interesting to compare here the rates of tea lands with 
the rates of lands for the cultivation of rice. Paddy lands were leased 
out for 15 years from the date of occupation at the following rates: 


For the first three years aa T rent free 

» 9 Rhext4 years |... ies .. I Rupee per Koolba* 
» » ext 4 years ^..." isi .. 2 Rupees per Koolba 
»  » next 4 years... = ... 3 Rupees per Koolba 


Usually reductions were made in rates when any considerable local 
disadvantages were brought to the notice of the authorities. 
.. Of the very many difficulties and dangers which the early planters had 
. to face the most serious one was the threat of the Lushai attacks. The 
location of the first gardens to the southern part of the district exposed 
them to such attacks. In the quinquennial report of the year 1857 we find 
"lowards.the close of the last year so great was the panic caused by the 
supposed approach of a body of Looshais that not a single labourer would 
remain in any of the tea gardens now being planted in that direction, and 
it was nécessary to send down parties of the Kookie Levy** to each, to 
give them assurance”. As a precaution against apprehended attacks the 
Superintendent asked the planters of Goongoorpar, Bowcara and Barra- 
sungun gardens to enter into an arrangement among themselves ‘for the 
purpose of erecting a stockade and guard-houses in such position to the 
south as shall at once serve to protect the three grants from the Looshais.”’+ 
It would be wrong to think that the early planters being engaged in a 
common enterprise in an unknown country thousands of miles away from 
their homes worked always in a friendly and cooperative spirit ; conflicting 
interests not unoften gave rise to jealousy and rivalry among them. Old 
` records show that feeling ran high when there was more than one claimant 
for the same tract of land. Under such circumstances Government put 
up the land for auction and gave it to the highest bidder. ‘That there were 
other causes of friction would be evident pom the letter of the Superinten- 


* Koolba—about 5-acré&. ` 

"* [t was raised in 1850 for the protection of the district against the incursions 
of the Lushais. 

+ Letter No 18 of 1857 dated 10th January. 
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dent addressed to Mr. McArthey of Luckinuggur gardens. The Super- 
intendent wrote: 

“Mr. Abernutty has written to me complaining that you have closed 
up a pathway that was open through your garden towards his, and will 
not allow his coolies to pass. If such be the case I hope you will be SO 
good as to allow Mr. Abernutty a passage through your lands to his as 
those are the terms upon which the lands are leased to you, and you 
are required to give such passage whenever it is necessary". Each planter 
from the very beginning of plantation engaged a "Wukeel to look after 
his affairs in the law courts. The old records give us many interesting 
details about the "Wukeels' who as a professional class appeared in Cachar 
with the commencement of British administration. Only this much may 
be said here that many of the Superintendents were very hostile towards 
them as they thought that they (wukeels) were at the root of many evils 
from which the district suffered. In 1838 Superintendent Mr. G. G. 
Burns went to the length of suggesting the removal of the Wukeels from 
the district. He wrote to the Commissioner "I would recommend the 
removal from all practice in the courts and if possible from tbe zillah 
the five following individuals—Ram Loochan, Huree Kishur, Juggenuth 
Nuth, Kalka Persaude and Ram Govind who have for several years past 
had nearly all the practice in their hands and to whose tricks and 
machinations may be attributed the whole litigation of the country .. .’.* 
But in spite of all the hostility of the Superintendents the Wukeels as a 
class continued to prosper and the opening of plantations in 1855 brightened 
their prospects all the more. It is interesting to note that in 1860 once 
the Superintendent fined a Wukeel of a planter Rupees twenty as the 
delay in -the summons reaching the planter was entirely and wholly 
attributable to his extreme laxity and carelesseness. 

I will conclude the article by referring to the labour problem which 
the early planters had to face ; I will not enter into its details it being a 
separate issue. None of the early Superintendents could understand that 
a particular type of labour was necessary for the tea plantation ; they were 
under the impression that local labour being available in plenty there 
would be no difficulty in carrying on the work of plantation. When tea 


* Letter No 146 of 1838. 
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was in the realm of speculation in Cachar, Fisher, the first Superintendent 
In his report submitted in 1834 wrote that there would be no difficulty 
as regards labour in tea plantation, if started, labour being cheap and 
plentiful here. After the discovery of tea in 1855 the then Superintendent 
Mr. Verner wrote "With regard to labour I do not anticipate there will 
be any great difficulty in obtaining the quantity which may be required, 
if not in Cachar, in the neighbouring districts of Sylhet the inhabitants 
of which district and of Jynteah come very willingly to Cachar and 
settle down in it". But on this issue the calculation of the Superintendent 
proved to be wrong. By 1858 the planters began to feel difficulties as 
local labour was found unsuitable for plantation purpose. ‘Hence arose the 
question of the importation of labour. Lt. R. Stewart who became 
Superintendent of the District from the 1st of January 1858, also became 
alive to the labour problem. His following letter addressed to Mr. 
Sandeman.of Goonoor Hills is revealing on this issue: 


Sir, 

In answer to your letter of today's date with reference to the importa- 
tion of labour into Cachar, I have the honour to state that I am of opinion 
it would be a measure attended with much Het to the country, and 
to the tea planting interest. 

The climate of Cachar is a healthy one and I think it very probable 
that if coolies were imported they would settle here for good, and form 
a permanent population. Every facility should therefore be given them 
for prosecuting a cultivation of their own as well as labouring for the 
tea gardens. Once settled on a piece of land which they had cleared them- 
selves and which they could call their own, I do not think that it is at 
all probable that men who are so badly off as to be obliged to ship them- 
selves off to Mauritius and the West Indies for subsistence would ever 
think of quitting and you would thus have a lasting supply of labour 
settled on your grants. 

The coolies on first coming up to Cachar, that is before leaving 
Calcutta, should be bound down by an agreement to serve for a certain 
number of years, a breach of this agreement, if the documents were 
regularly and fairly drawn out, would subject the delinquent to one 
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month’s imprisonment and then if he still refused to fulfil his contract 
to another month in addition, but no more, and any advances that had 


been made to him would be recoverable through the civil courts.* 


I have etc. 
R. STEWART. 
13th May, 1858. Offg. Superintendent 


That the matter relating to the importation of labour had advanced 
much in course of one year is evident from the letter the Superintendent 
wrote to the same Mr. Sandeman on the 25th May, 1859. The Superin- 
tendent wrote: “Wishing to move the Govt. of Bengal to facilitate the 
immigration of coolies into Cachar to supply labour for the cultivation 
of tea I have the honour to request that you will be so good as to fill up 
the accompanying form with respect to the coolies now labouring on 
your grant". 

The immigration of labour brought many problems in its train but 
the ultimate object of the planters was thereby achieved. The imported 
labour lived and worked in the gardens throughout the year ; such service 
could not be had from the local labour. Anyway, it is a different story. 

The very many initial difficulties could not retard the progress of 
culüvation as we know from tbe letter dated 25th May 1858 referred to 
above. In the letter the Superintendent wrote to the Commissioner of 
Revenue, "Some tbree or four thousand acres must already be cleared, 
and the yield of tea during the present year may be estimated at not less 
than two or three hundred maunds, gathered almost entirely from the 
indigenous trees". 

The effects of the introduction of tea cultivation were many and 
some of these were immediately felt. - Here I will refer to a very important 
economic effect as mentioned by the Superintendent in his quinquennial 
report of the year 1857. He wrote "The introduction of Tea cultivation 
into the District has had the effect of stimulating the inhabitants towards 
taking up grants of waste lands on their -own account, The labour 


* Letter No 23 of 1858, 


* 
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required and paid for by the several tea companies and independent 
planters, has distributed within the last year and a half about 50,000 
Rupees among the labouring classes of the country, and as the great ambi- 
tion of these people is to become “meerasdars” or land-holders they have 
applied in large numbers for waste lands on their own account, being now 
possessed of the means of clearing and cultivating them". i 


DEBABRATA DATTA. 


Trends in Bengals Swadeshi Movement 
— (23-1908 ). 


NOTES 


HFM (B)—Matertals on the History of the Freedom Movement (Bengal 
Region), consisting mainly of extracts from Intelligence Branch records, and pre- 
served in the West Bengal State Archives. 

RNEP(B)—Report on the Native-Owned English Press of Bengal. 

RNP (B)—Report on the Native Press of Bengal. 

RR—Rabindra-Rachanabali (Collected Works of Rabindranath Tagore, Visva- 
bharati Edition). 

The Home Public and the Home Political Proceedings refer to unpublished 
records preserved in the National Archives of India. 


INTRODUCTION 


MHE politics of Bengal’s swadeshi age at first sight appears to present 
a fairly simple picture of a united movement against the Partition 
gradually splitting up into ‘Moderate’ and ‘Extremist’ (or ‘Nationalist’) 
currents with the second trend eventually developing into ‘Terrorism’ (or 
what Dr. R. C. Majumdar likes to call ‘Militant Nationalism’). This is 
the general framework assumed, for example, in Haridas and Uma 
Mukherji's writings on the period, and it is the basis adopted by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar in his History of the Freedom Movement, Volume II (1963). 
Contemporary evidence, however, indicates a somewhat more compli- 
cated situation. The Editorial Reflections entitled The ‘Moderates’ and 
the ‘Extremists’ in the Indian World! (edited by Prithwish Chandra Ray) 
note three subdivisions within each of the above two broad categories. 
The ‘Moderates’ all share an "attachment to the British connection" and 
consider Colonial Selfgovernment to be the ultimate goal; but they 
include the sub-groups of loyalist aristocrats, very cautious politicians of 


1 Indian World, Volume V, Nos. 24-25—March-April 1907. 
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the Mehta-Gokhale brand, and the Bengal variety. The last-named have 
lost faith in the British, but still desire the continuance of British rule 
purely on grounds of expediency ; they are Up d to stand for “a most 
active and persistent policy of passive resistance.” The ‘Extremists’ in 
their turn are divided into the “Tagore group” advocating self-help and 
_ autonomous development ignoring British rule; those who feel British 
rule to be “incompatible with our national progress" and want to 
"Prepare" for its overthrow ; and those wanting to force the British to 
“clear out of India at once". The analysis is being made by a friend of 
Surendranath Banerji, but it is significant that the article was summarized 
within a.few weeks in the pages of the newspaper which represented the 
opposite end of the political spectrum? 

The above analysis does not seem entirely acceptable, for the sub- 
groups are not equally important or relevant for a study of Bengal during 
the years 1903-1908. Loyalists pure and simple may surely be omitted 
from a discussion of nationalist trends. The distinction between the 
Bengal Moderates and the Mehta group has some basis—Bipinchandra Pal 
in a 1909 article on Krishnakumar Mitra remarked thankfully that there 
were no Gokhales or Mehtas in Bengal? and Hemendraprasad - Ghose 
mentions two reconciliation bids by Bhupendranath Bose in 1908 after 
the Surat split which were turned down by Pherozeshah Mehta* But 
this distinction has little relevance for a study deliberately confined to 
Bengal alone. The statement that men like Surendranath were standing 
consistently for passive resistance is of course rather dubious ; it probably 
reflects our writer’s attempt to make this trend—which he obviously 
prefers—more respectable in an increasingly radical Bengal. The distinc- 
tion between the last two Extremist sub-groups may appear to be vague, 
but this can perhaps be interpreted as a tactful way of referring to the 
difference between the pcan of passive resistance Hang armed struggle 
or Terrorism. 

A fourfold.classification thus begins to emerge—ihe Moderates ; the 
trend towards self-development without inviting an immediate political 
clash (this may be called "constructive swadeshi" for want of a better 


* Bande Mataram—21 May 1907. 
3 Reprinted in Character-Sketches (1957). 
* H. P. Ghose: Congress (1921); 216-223. 
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name); political Extremism using “extended boycott?’ or passive resist- 
ance in addition to self-help efforts; and Terrorism. ‘The relevance of 
this classification is confirmed by Aurobindo Ghose’s brilliant series of 
articles on passive resistance? Here the programme of the "New Party" 
is demarcated from "petitioning" and also from mere "self-development 
and self-help”, the latter being criticised for ignoring basic political 
realities. Aurobindo also distinguishes between the present programme 
of passive resistance and "aggressive resistance" culminating in "armed 
revolt"—the latter is not ruled out in principle if repression gets more 
intensive, but will obviously be quite a distinct method. 

The available studies of the anti-Partition struggle suffer from three 
major limitations. They virtually ignore the autonomous stature of 
constructive swadeshi as one kind of reaction against Moderate "mendi- 
cancy”’, identifying it almost entirely with political Extremism. Again, 
there is a tendency to consider the Extremism of the 1905-1907 period 
as merely a kind of preparation for that revolutionary Terrorism which 
has such glamour in Bengal even today. Thus while the theoretical contri- 
butions of Pal and Aurobindo to the techniques of passive resistance are 
sometimes mentioned, the practical application of these methods and 
their limitations remain neglected subjects. The shift to Terrorism is 
regarded as a matter of course, an inevitable reflex of Dritish repression— 
but the question why a sustained mass movement could not develop 
despite repression (as happened later in the Gandhian era) is left unasked. 
A. third important but neglected theme 1s the ideological conflict between 
‘modernism’ and ‘traditionalism’—between an attitude which broadly 
speaking demands social reforms, judges things and ideas by the criteria | 
of reason and present-day utility, and bases itself on a humanism which 
transcends caste and religion—and a logically opposite trend which defends 
and justifies existing social mores in the name of immemorial tradition 
and the glorious Hindu past, and which tends to substitute emotion and 
faith for reason.’ This is a conflict which can be traced nght through 


5 Bande Mataram—9-23 April 1907—reprinted as Aurobindo: Doctrine of 
Passive Resistance (1948). 

e Tbid.— Articles I, W. 

' Cf, S. C. Sarkar—Rabindranath Tagore and the Renaissance in Bengal in 
Enquiry, No. 5 (1961). 
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the nineteenth century from the days of the Atmiya Sabha and the 
Dharma Sabha, and it continued at the heart of the swadeshi movement 
just as in the renaissance which had preceded and prepared the way for 
it. In so far,as the swadeshi age saw a determined though not entirely 
successful effort to give the national movement a solid mass basis, the 
period can be regarded as a sort of test for the relevance of these two 
ideologies in the task of national awakening. 

A. study of a period which tries to distinguish trends always runs the 
risk of becoming too mechanical or schematic. Clarity demands the isola- 
tion of abstract logical tendencies, but these do not necessarily or even 
usually imply clear-cut groups. Contradictory attitudes within a single 
person at different times (or sometimes even simultaneously) are not 
uncommon. The elements of unity also must not be ignored—thus 
almost all groups of Bengal patriots during 1905-1908 opposed Partition, 
supported boycott at least for a time and economic swadeshi almost 
throughout, participated to some extent in the national education move- 
ment, and talked (even if many of them did not act) in terms of self- 
reliance. Yet differences, subtle but important, persisted or cropped up 
even in the interpretation of generally accepted formulas like boycott, and 
a study of such differences seems necessary for a fuller understanding of 
the age. 

In the present paper, a relatively short span has been selected for 
intensive study. In December 1903, the Risley Letter for the first time 
made Partition a vital political issue. The Mantktala arrests (May 1908), 
the deportation of nine leaders (December 1908), and the ban on the 
principal samities (January 1909) mark the end of the period of open or 
public struggle. Our study. is concerned with Bengal during the inter- 
vening five years—a brief but very rich and complex period. 


I 
THE MODERATE TRADITION 


The characteristic features of the ‘Moderate’ approach are too well 
known to require detaled mention. The Moderates were marked out 
firstly by their ‘English education, which had meant for most men of 
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their generation a fairly secure economic and social position in the. legal 
and. other liberal professions or government services. Combined often 
with income from land (also to some extent from business activities, 
particularly in Western India), this created an atmosphere of solid 
Victorian respectability and self-confidence. Western education through 
a foreign medium in a colonial set-up brought in new values and novel. 
aspirations, and contributed to clear thinking on a national plane ; at the 
same time, it produced a rather pathetic faith in the basic goodness of 
the "providential" British connection and a distressing alienation from the 
masses. The narrowness or "denationalized" character of the early 
Congress must not be exaggerated—1f the Moderates became unduly excited 
‘over issues like {CS examinations and revealed a significant fascination for 
the Permanent Settlement, they showed also a deep and very genuine con- 
cern over problems of Indian poverty, the conditions of plantation labour, 
and other basic questions affecting the common people! The social 
limitation comes out more in Gokhale's assertions that the educated 
classes are the "natural leaders of the people", and that political rights 
are being demanded in fact "not for the whole population but for such 
portion of it as has been qualified by education to discharge properly the . 
responsibilities of such association" ;? or in Surendranath's assumption 
that national unity means primarily the unity of the English-educated? — 
^ Given: this, background, the fundamental technique of political 
agitation inevitably became an appeal to the conscience of the British— 
not of the "sun-dried" bureaucrats of Anglo-India who were soon given 
up as hopeless, but of the great and presumably liberal-minded electorate 
of the land of Cobden, Bright, Mill and Gladstone. To make this appeal 
effective, educated opinion in India had to be mobilized through speeches 
and pamphlets (almost all delivered or written in English), and a logi- 
cally flawless case had to be presented to the British public proving how 
“ün-British” the rule of England was becoming. The goal was equally 


1Bipan Chandra: The Rise and Growth of Economic Nationalism in India— 
& Study of the Economic Policies of Indian National Leadership 1880-1905 (In the 
Press). I had the privilege of seeing parts of Dr. Chandra’s thesis in manuscript. 

* Presidential Address of Gokhale, Benaras, 1905. K. P. Karunakaran, Modern 
Indian Political Tradition (1962), p. 102. 

3 Address on Indian Unity to the Students’ Association, Calcutta, 16 March 
1878—1bid., p. 40. | 
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clear—constitutional administrative, and economic reforms, proceeding 
step by. step, broadening from precedent to precedent, till Indians gain all 
the rights of “British citizens’* and acquire Colonial self-government. 

The traditional techniques of Moderate “agitation” got.a very full 
trial between December 1903 (the Risley letter announcing the first 
version of the Partition plan) and July 1905 (when the news arrived that 
the Secretary of State had finally sanctioned a considerably modified and 
extended version of this). As compared to Municipal reorganization or 
even the Universities Bill, the Partition was an issue which moved: much 
broader sections. A furious press campaign was conducted ; numerous 
meetings were held (500 in three months according to Bhupendranath 
Bose, speaking at the Town Hall gathering of 18 March 1904)° partic- 
ularly i in Dacca and Mymensing districts ; petitions were organized and 
sent up to Divisional authorities, the Bengal and Indian Governments, and 
to the Secretary of State by obscure local associations as well as all-Bengal 
organizations ;? and two big conferences were held at the Calcutta Town 
Hall in March 1904 and January 1905 attended by many mofussil dele- 
gates. The movement united big zamündars so long noted for their 
loyalism and Congress leaders drawn mainly from the liberal professions— 
the “Mukherjis” and the “Banerjis” had joined the same platform, forget- 
ting for a time that rivalry on which Tagore had acidly commented in 
1898.7 

Maharajas and Rajas no doubt made the movement more respectable, 
even if some of their speeches sound a bit ludicrous today—thus we have 
Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandy claiming “a hereditary right to 
advise the Government”, since “My House has been associated with the 
genesis of British rule. The founder of my family was a friend of Warren 
Hastings and on a critical occasion saved his life". And all this at the 


* Naoraji—Calcutta Congress, 1906.—Ibid., p. 50. 

5 P, Mukherji, AH About Partition (Septem er 1905). 

e Thus a list of 69 memorials is appended to the Commissioner of Dacca Divi- 
Sion's Letter No. 217] of 15 February 1904—enclosed (Home Public A Feb. 1905 
Proc. 156) with Bengal Government Letter No. 2556] of 6 April 1904; some of the 
more important memorials were later published in Parliamentary Papers, House of 
Commons, 1906 Vol. 81 Cd. 2746 (Further Papers relating to the \Reconstitution of 
Bengal and Assam) ; a memorial with 70,000 signatures was sent to the. Secretary of 
State fróm East Bengal in July 1905 (Bangalee, 14 July eve) 

' Bharati, Bhadra, Aswin 1305—(1898)—RR, X. 
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Town Hall meeting of August 7, 1905 which passed the Boycott resolu- 
tion!® Much more significant in the ultimate analysis however are the 
first “efforts to draw in others besides the English-educated—thus the 
Mymensingh Association urges the need to organize petitions in Bengali,” 
and H. H. Risley (Home Secretary, Government of India) in a very 
interesting analysis of the early stages of the movement notes the anxiety 
of the “literate class" "to secure the co-operation in the agitation of all 
classes of society" and mentions the efforts to collect signatures at melas 
and religious festivals.” 

A close study of the two contemporary pamphlets which we have 
already used" clearly reveals the essential features of this first phase of the 
anti-Partition movement. Despite the publication date, these pamphlets 
say very little about boycott or swadeshi. They are concerned rather with 
building up a foolproof logical case against the partition, through extracts 
from speeches, memorials, newspaper articles, and comments of friendly 
Englishmen. They seem to represent lawyer’s briefs drawn up mainly 
for the benefit of public opinion in England rather than calls for popular 
action in India. The arguments of administrative convenience generally 
used to justify Partition—Bengal as overburdened, neglect of Assam—are 
refuted fairly easily as reflecting only the selfish interests of the bureau- 
cracy. If the Bengal administration was really overburdened, it was 
argued, relief might be given by separating linguistically distinct Bihar 
and perhaps also Orissa ;” or, even better, through “organic changes” 
setting up a Governor and Executive Council in Bengal on the model of 
the other two Presidencies.? It is interesting that two British ex-civilians, 


8 P, C. Ray, The Case Against the Break-up of Bengal, September, 1905. 

?Tetter of Anathbandhu Guha, Secretary of the Mymensingh Association, 5 
January 1904—cited in the Mymensingh District Magistrate W. B. Thomson’s 
Note No. 169], 5 February 1904—Home Public A February 1905 Proc. 156. 

10 Note of 7 February 1904, appended to Home Public A February 1905 "Proc. 
155. 

1 The Case Against the Break-up of Bengal and All About Partition, both 
: dated September 1905. 

12 Cotton's Speech at the Town Hall Meeting, January 1905, and the Dacca 
Memorial to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal--Case Against the Break-up of 
Bengal, pp. 17, 61. 

18 Cotton, ibid., p. 16. Memorial adopted by the Town Hall Meeting of 18 
March 1904, ibid., pp. 40-42. 
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C. C. Stevens and C. E. Buckland made similar suggestions.* The demand 
for "organic changes" linked up the anti-Partition agitation with the 
general Moderate platform of constitutional reform—a Governor appoint- 
ed from London might be expected to be more independent of Anglo- 
Indian pressure,” while an Executive Council would provide a lever for 
future demands for Indianization as Risley feared." The scheme of Parti- 
tion itself was attacked on many grounds. Apart from the crucial poli- 
tical and national argument (Partition as ‘a deliberate splitting up of the 
Bengalee people), various types of alleged concrete disadvantages were 
urged as arguments against the plan. The original scheme of transfer of 
Chittagong Division, Dacca and Mymensingh meant a subordination to 
"backward" Assam ruled by a ChiefCommissioner. An argument carry- 
ing dangerous provincial undertones, it was still frequently used at least 
in the early stages—thus Raja Sitanath Roy Bahadur at the Town Hall 
Meeting of 18-3-04: "T say it is no light matter for 11 millions of people 
to be driven to a strange land, to uncongenial clime, to the land of Kala 
Jaar or Black fever and to be forced to form alliance with strange people 
with whom we have nothing in common."" "The Bengalee to its credit 
warned against offending Assamese sentiments? The Risley scheme 
would also mean loss of the privileges of having a Legislative Council and 
a Board of Revenue, and perhaps reduce the jurisdiction of the Calcutta 
High Court. As for the enlarged scheme of Partition, the public got to 
know of it only vaguely from rumours and Curzon's hints in his Dacca and 
Mymensingh speeches (February 1904), though in the meantime it was 
being developed through confidential exchanges among officials.” 


14 C. C. Stevens, Notes dated 24 February 1904 and 6 April 1904 in Appendix 
to Home Public A Feb. 1905 Proc. 157. C. E. Buckland, Minute enclosed with 
Bengal Government Letter No. 2556] of 6 April 1904—Ibid. 

15 Cotton, January 1905 Speech—Case Against the Break-up of Bengal, p. 16. 

16 Risley’s Note of 7 February 1904—Home Public A Feb. 1905 Proc. 155. 

17 All About Partition, p. 64. 

18 Bengalee, 28 February 1904—RNEP (B) for week ending 5 March 1904. 
` ?"*[jeutenant-Governor Fraser’s suggestions in Macpherson’s Letter No. 5063] 
of'21 December 1903; Risley's reply on behalf of the Government of India, 23 
December 1903; the Bengal Government's Scheme No. 2556] dated 6 April 1904 ; 
the final plan sent by Risley, No. 1902 of 13 September 1904; its acceptance by 
the Bengal Government, No. 2789 J-D of 26 September 1904.—Home Public A 
February 1905 Proc. 155-159. 
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" But though details might remain unknown, any enlarged. scheme 
TM a new Lieutenant-Governorship would mean a heavy: additional 
expense and so a possible threat to the Permanent Settlement.” A. Parti- 
tion would snap growing social ‘ties between the different parts | of Bengal, 
curtail employment opportunities particularly for ‘Bikrampur people : (as 
Risley admitted but held to be:not particularly unfair)?! possibly reduce 
educational facilities by separating. Calcutta from East Bengal, hurt tlie 
economic interests of some Calcutta merchants through the development |. 
of Chittagong, and.cause inconvenience to zamindars having lands on both 
sides of the new:fronüer. So ran the arguments against the Partition 
during 1903-1905, mixing up trivial grievances with póints of principle, 
' raising issues, some noble, others rather unworthy. 
> — Yet'the Partition came despite all protests and’ arguments, and indeed 
this was hardly unnatural, As ‘Tagore:had pointed out in mid-1904, the 
very assumption that the British were likely to be moved by: logical argu- 
ments proving how harmful the Partition. would be for Bengal revealed a 
pathetic faith in the underlying benevolence of the rulers—"If a tree were 
to plead with the man who is about to cut it down—Your blows will kill 
me'—would that not be fatuous??? Pal wrote bitterly in 1905 that “If 
anything could prove the utter futility of our so-called methods of 
constitutional political agitation—the history of ‘the agitation against the 
proposal to partition Bengal has done it.” The great limitation of course 
was the absence of real sanctions behind the petitioning. Things like the 
Universities Act had been loudly attacked and then quietly accepted (with- 
out any effort to organize an alternative national system—see Tagore’s 
comments in a concluding note to his 1904 article on the Universities 
Bill), ^ and so the British can hardly be blamed for expecting a similar 
sequence of reactions over the Partition (“The native—will quickly become 
accustomed to the new conditions'—Denzil Ibbetson): As for the 
arguments themselves, Pal rightly pointed out later on that except for the 


2° Town Hall Memorial—Case Against the Break-up of Bengal, p. 21. 

:31 Note of 7 February 1904—Home Public A February 1905 Proc. 155. 

23 Bangadarshan, Jyaistha 1311 (1904)—RR, X, p. 615 

33 Agitation or. Organization—New India, 29 July 1905—reprinted in Pal, 
Swadeshi and Swaraj (1954), p. 39. 

#4 Bangadarshan, Ashar 1311 (1904)—RR, UI, p. 647. 

** Note dated 8 February 1904—Home Public A February 1905 Proc. 155. 
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basic point regarding. the harm.tó national political interests, most had 


-been irrelevant or even foolish" He might have added that some of 
-these (e.g., the loss of the privileges of having a Legislative Council and 


a Board of Revenue) had actually helped the British to extend the scheme 
(a new Lieutenant-Governor’s, Province would have both), so much so that 


A later administrative report could have the cheek to claim that the final 


scheme "emanated from public discussion and public opinion rather than 
from ‘the Government itself,” 7 _ Risley i in his notes of 7-2-04 and 6-12-04 
found little. difficulty i in suggesting replies to most of the arguments. His 
comments on the alleged political aims of the partition, however, are 
extraordinarily revealing. “Loss of national unity— This is the Congress 
point. Bengal united is a power; Bengal divided will pull in several 


different ways. That is perfectly true and is one of the great merits of 


the'scheme. The only rejoinder that one can think of is that Bengal is very 
densely populated ; that Eastern Bengal is the most densely populated 
portion, that it needs room for expansion, and that it can only expand 
towards the East., So far from hindering national development we are 
really. giving it greater scope, and. enabling Bengal to absorb Assam"? 
And, even more, devastatingly frank and cynical— "t is not, altogether 
easy to reply in à despatch which is sure to be published without dis- 
closing the fact that in this scheme as in the matter of the amalgamation 
of Behar (Berar?) to the Centra] Provinces one of our main objects is to 
split up and thereby weaken a solid body of opponents to our rule."? 
The actual enforcement of the Partition produced a wave of resent- 
ment which for a time carried the Bengal Moderate leaders well beyond 
the shores of old-style petitioning. Leaders like Surendranath toured the 
country urging through fiery speeches the boycott of Manchester cloth 
and Liverpool salt ; they also participated, though more hesitantly, in the 
national education movement, at least to the extent of being members of 
the National Couricil of Education and the bodies which had led up to 
it.” Radical calls for resignations from honorary Coveramicnt posts and 


2e T, IT—Bangadarshan, Kartik, Agrahayan, 1312 (1905). 


ar Administration of Bengal under Andrew Fraser, | 3.1908, p. 2. 

28 Note of 7 February 1 Home Public’ A. February 1905 Proc. 155. 

29 Note ‘of 6 December 1904—Home Public A February 1905 Proc. 164. 

3° Haridas and Uma Mukherji: Origins of the National Education Movement 
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a “boycott of administration” met with much less response, though we 
do find a spate of such resignations immediately after the Barisal confer- 
ence,*' and Legislative Council elections in the new province were boy- 
cotted at first by most Hindu leaders. The attempts to give a religious 
colour to the boycott movement in order to draw in the Hindu masses 
got the support of most Moderate leaders despite their Westernism. 
Surendranath even claimed later on that the whole idea of a swadeshi 
religious vow had been initiated by him while addressing a meeting in 
the courtyard of a temple at Magra.? And there are even stories current 
in Bengal that some of the biggest Moderate leaders were not averse to 
giving monetary aid secretly and blessings to the first groups of young 
terrorists ! 

Yet it would be unhistorical to forget the other side of the picture. 
The boycott weapon was accepted by the top leaders only after consider- 
able hesitation. Sanjivant’s call of 13th July was supported immediately 
by some mofussil meetings (notably Bagerhat on 16th July and Pabna on 
the 23rd),* but it is interesting that the first editorial endorsement of the 
new tactics by Surendranath's Bengalee came only on August 12. The 
editorials of 2nd and 3rd August had praised the boycott resolutions being 
passed at some mofussil meetings, but only in rather lukewarm terms as 
something which could "do no harm" Even Motilal Ghose's somewhat 
more radical Amrita Bazar Patrika busied itself throughout July 1905 
almost entirely with refuting the arguments for the Partition. The 
boycott was endorsed only after long consultations held in the palace of 
Jyotindra mohan Tagore and at the rooms of the Indian Association ;? 
We learn from Surendranath that some English friends of his were also 
consulted.” Narendranath Sen's speech moving the boycott resolution at 
the August 7 Town Hall meeting was extremely apologetic—‘T sincerely 
wish that the occasion had not arisen at all to formally move such a 
resolution—1 do not know whether and to what extent it will be effective— 


31 Sanjivani, 26 April 1906—RNP (B), for the week ending 5 May 1906. 
32 Surendranath Banerji: A Nation in Making (1925), p. 228. 
33 Bengalee, 20 July 1905, 26 July 1905. 
34 Ibid., ‘Partition and Protest’, 3 aen 1905. 
35 Amrita Bazar Patrika—Editorials of July 19, 21, 22, 24, 27 and 29, 1905. 
38 Thid., 21 July 1905. Surendranath Banerji: A Nation in Making, p. 173-174, 
37 Ibid., p. 178. 
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Our object is not retaliation but vindication of our rights, our motto is 
Defence, not Defiance. Let us hope, as we pray that there is yet states- 
manship left in England—".* The last sentence is particularly significant, 
as it reveals the second characteristic feature of the Moderate attitude to 
the boycott—the appeal was still to the public opinion and electorate of 
Britain. The boycott was felt to be a last desperate effort to draw atten- 
tion to the plight of Bengal through pulling at the purse-strings of British 
manufacturers and workers; that was to be its purpose, not primarily 
the encouragement ‘of the spirit of self-reliance or the development of a 
movement of full-scale passive resistance as others were interpreting it. 
Hence the Moderates felt no contradiction in going back repeatedly to 
the verbal appeals technique whenever the British attitude seemed to be 
softening slightly. Thus, immediately after the Liberal victory, the 
Sanjivant calls for a new all-Bengal meeting to send up a petition to 
Morley ;? the Bengalee is thrilled by the polite reception given by Minto 
to an Indian Association deputation ;^ 3 and the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
repeats the old arguments against Partition for the benefit of the new 
Liberal administration." “Mendicancy” had not ended after all. 

The hesitant attitude of the established Moderate leaders 1s even 
more evident on the issue of national education. The student movement 
for boycott of examinations and officialized schools and colleges and the 
starting of alternative national institutions developed (with the Anti- 
Circular Society as the centre) from mid-October 1905 as a reaction to 
the threats held out by the Carlyle and Lyon Circulars of 10th and 16th 
October.“ Behind it lay the preparatory work of youhg men associated 
with Satis Chandra Mukherjee's Dawn Society (as the standard work on 
the subject by Haridas and Uma Mukherjee emphasizes) while some 
political leaders called “ultra-Radicals” by Amrita Bazar Patrika had started 
urging such.an educational boycott from August 1905 (for some details 
on this, unfortunately ignored by the Mukherjees, see below). The 
two leading Moderates, Surendranath and Bhupendranath, were away from 


38 P. Mukherji: All About Partition. i RM 1905), pp. 101-102. 

33 Sanjivani, 28 December 1905—RNP (B) for the week ending 6 January 1906. 

“© Bengalee, 14 January 1906—RNEP (B) for the week ending 20 January 1906. 

“1 Amrita Bazar Patrika, 20 and 21 February 1906—RNEP (B) for the week 
ending 24 February 1906. 

*3 Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, 1906, Vol, 81Cd. 3242. 
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Calcutta during the critical weeks from mid-October enjoying a no doubt 
well-earned rest at Simultala and Darjeeling. On his return to Calcutta 
(16th November) Surendranath in two highly emotional speechés pledged 
his support for national education, and condemned as. slanderous the 
‘charge that he was cool towards it. He even promised to take out his 
Ripon College from the Calcutta’ University.“ But almost immediately 
afterwards there is a fall in tempo, and students are told to sit, for the 
examinations by the meeting of leaders at the Landholders Association, 
. causing a lot of discontent (reflected in. the Field and Academy Club 
meeting of 24 November and particularly in Pals’ speech there).“. ‘This in 
fact produced the first real split, between the old and new trends. And 
of course big colleges like Ripon or City controlled by prominent nation- 
alist leaders somehow never got affiliated to the National Council of Educa- 
tion. An editorial in the Bande Mataram later roundly aoe this to 
the ested interests.of men like Surendranath.‘ 

“Taken as a whole, the history of the: Bengal Moderates lE 1905 
and 1908 reveals a rather pathetic seesaw between hope and despair, 
periods of violent. speeches and' talk of: self-reliance alternating with :fresh 
appeals to the Liberal Home administration. |The early hopes aroused 
by Morley.and reflected in the. Town Hall Meeting of 31-1-06 ‘are soon 
dashed. by his “settled fact” speech (March 1906); after the thrashing 
administered at the Barisal Conference (April 1906) verbal violence holds 
sway for some weeks; with Moiley's Budget speech and- tlie resignation 
of Fuller, hopes rise again, and we hear of a new petition being organized | 
after a leaders’ meeting in Dacca;;" the Calcutta Congress resolutions are 

"explained" in a Moderate way by leaders like Gokhale ; and by March 
1907, we find Surendranath "inveighing against the extravagances of Bipin 
Chandra Pal" in a joint Hindu-Muslim deputation to the Viceroy aiter the 
Comilla riots, as Minto exultantly reports.“ | 


43 Kedarnath Dasgupta: Sikshar Andolan, Agrahayan 1312 m 
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45 Hemendraprassad Ghose: Congress 1921, "p 127. 

48 Bande Mataram, 28 May 1907—'The True Meaning of the Risley Circular. 

*' Sanjivani, 20 September 1906—RNP (B) for the week ending 29 September 
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! It 
THE GOSPEL OF "ATMASAKTI—CONSTRUCTIVE SWADESHI 


For. at least a decade prior to the anti-Partition upsurge, forces critical 
of the Moderate attitude to the problems of India had been gathering 
strength i in Bengal. The starting-point of the new approach was a two- 
fold critique of the Congress movement. The basic technique of appeal- 
ing to.British public opinion was condemned as "mendicancy", futile in 
its effect and derogatory to national honour; the Congress itself was 
attacked for representing merely the English-educated elite alienated from 
the common people. Instead of prayers and petitions, self-reliance and 
constructive work became the new slogans—starting swadeshi enterprises 
and stores, trying to organize education on autonomous and indigenous 
lines, emphasizing the need for concrete work at the village level. Such 
efforts at self-help, together with the use of the vernacular and utilization 
of traditional popular customs and institutions (like the ‘mela’ or fairs), 
were felt to be the best methods for drawing the masses into the national 
movement. The emphasis on self-reliance became identified increasingly 
with the revivalist approach to the Hindu religious tradition, the Modera- 
tes were condemned as denationalized Anglicists, and an appeal to reli- 
gious sentiment came to be regarded as the most effective technique for 
bridging the gulf between the educated and the common people. This 
blending of nascent Extremism with social revivalism was perhaps natural 
for the time, but it was certainly not logically inevitable ; nor were its 
effects beneficial in any unqualified sense, as we shall try to show later on. 
. Finally, when’ the Partition issue created the scope for a broad political 
movement on novel lines, the trend away from the Moderate 'agitation' 
broke up into two currents—one, quieter and sometimes rather non-poli- 
tical in its tone, emphasized patient efforts at self-development, ignoring 
rather than launching an immediate attack on foreign rule; the other 
political Extremism proper, tried to turn the boycott into a campaign 
of full-scale passive resistance, and set its sights on immediate indepen- 
dence ratber than partial reforms or slow self-regeneration. In the sequel, 
many representatives of the latter trend turned to terroristic methods. | 

Numerous factors contributed to the development of the new atti- 
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tudes. Politica] frustration was no doubt one of these. Nearly twenty 
years of Congress agitation, the passing of innumerable resolutions, the 
logically faultless exposure of ‘un-British-rule’—all this had only effected 
the paltry reforms of 1892, a Commons resolution on simultaneous 
examinations which was not implemented, and the almost equally futile 
Welby Commission. But political disappointment affected surely a 
limited circle only ; more important probably was the cumulative effect 
of racial discrimination and ill-treatment—cases of assault, white arrogance 
on trains and steamers and in offices and factories, discrimination in 
matters of pay and promotion, etc. None of these was new of course— . 
but still we get an impression of worsening race-relations, as the jingoism 
of the new imperialist age percolated through innumerable channels into 
the minds and behaviour of Anglo-India. The unpopularity of even a 
man like Curzon—surely no lover of the 'natives—among his compatriots 
after the Rangoon and Sialkot incidents (1899, 1902) and the Bain case 
(1904) must have been a revelation to sensitive Indians.! 

A third factor was the economic—not merely the rather intellectual 
anger at mass poverty, exploitation, and drain of wealth shared also by 
the Moderates, but actual distress among politically-conscious sections, 
as the foundations of nineteenth century middle-class stability cracked 
up. The liberal professions were getting overcrowded—there were 
80 mukhtears in Madaripur sub-division alone, as one headmaster conr- 
plained while urging national education and swadeshi enterprise? Food 
prices jumped sharply after 1905—the “very remarkable” rise in 1906 and 
1907? may not be unconnected with the simultaneous rise in political 
tempo, as official reports are quick to point out! Perhaps the area of 
economic distress accompanied by heightened political consciousness may 
be defined more precisely to be the predominantly Hindu ‘bhadralok’ 
intermediate tenure-holders, particularly of districts like Backergunj. 
where they were exceptionally numerous? Here inelastic rent-incomes 


.?Ronaldshay: Life of Lord Curzon, Vol. II (1928)—chapters V, XVII, XXIV. 
? Kedarnath Dasgupta: Stkshar Andolon, 1312 (1905)—speech by Kaliprasanna 
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and progressive reduction in quantity and quality of outside opportuni- 
ties were combined with a high level of English education—the single 
sub-division of Madaripur (Faridpur District) had more private High and 
Middle English schools than the whole of the United Provinces outside 
the various district headquarters? -No doubt official reports and apolo- 
gists like Chirol sometimes exaggerated the role of such material factors 
in order to paint the whole movement in, purely selfish colours. Yet the 
conclusion to the above survey seems objective enough— “-—the best 
informed and most carefully considered evidence unanimously states that 
the converts to revolutionary doctrines are generally impelled, not by 
pecuniary need, but by mistaken idealism. There is, however, no doubt 
that such persons enjoy support and.sympathy from their caste-fellows, 
which they would not obtain, were it not for the existence of considerable 
economic discontent among the latter.” 

Some interesting confirmation of all this comes from the pages of an 
unpublished diary, kept between October 1904 and February 1907 by 
Gyanchandra Banerji, a Munsiff in the Provincial Civil Service, who later 
wrote regularly for the Modern Review under the pen-name ‘Politicus’. 
A very human document, it is marked throughout by a tone of intense 
bitterness and frustration. The author is condemned to a lowly job in 
the judicial service where the maximum pay is only Rs. 200 as against 
the white District Judge's Rs. 2,000; our diarist got in addition only a 
meagre income from his ancestral holding in Bikrampur.’ The distant 
whistle of the Goalundo steamer brings to his mind only memories, of 
racial discrimination aboard trains and steamers? "Every day, he 
cornplains, “the struggle for existence is becoming keener, and the policy 
of the Government in the matter of bestowing its patronage more reac- 
tionary.” ® Efforts at self-help like J. C. Ghose’s Association for the 
Scientific and Industrial Education for Indians (1904) meet with his eager 
sympathy and support.” And while still respecting the Moderate leaders, 


* Bengal District Administration Committee Report, 1915, p. 139. 

T Ibid., p. 14. 

" Unpublished Diary of Gyanchandra Banerji entries under 12 October and 15 
October 1904. [Obtained by the courtesy of Sri Shyamalendu Banerji]. 

?* Ibid., 16 October 1904. 
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he roundly declares that “to us loyalty is another name for hypocrisy, 
and such hypocrisy is a necessity of our 2xistence.”” 

Growing frustration and bitterness provided a natural soil for the 
reaction away from Westernism in tke direction of Hindu revival. 
Orthodox resistance to the ideas of sodal reform and rationalism had 
been very much present even in the days of Rammohun, Young Bengal, 
and Vidyasagar ; what was new was thet large sections of the English- 
educated intelligentsia had started glorifring the traditional Hindu social 
mores and religion, sometimes—like the later Bankim-——using very modern 
techniques of argument to justify old customs in a new way.? Revivalism 
of course was a mixed movement having many strands—there was 
certainly a lot of difference between Sasadhar Tarkachuramani and 
Vivekananda. The influence of the latter on a whole generation of 
patriotic and militant Bengalee youths iz too obvious and well-known to 
need amplification. Among lesser personalities, we must not forget 
Bijoykrishna Goswami, tht Brahmo przacher turned Vaishnavite who 
became the ‘guru’ of no less than four yh figures of the Swadeshi move- 
ment—Bipinchandra Pal, Aswinikumar Dutt, Satischandra Mukerji, 
and Manoranjan Guha Thakurta. 

Finally, the new mood of self-reliance and confidence in the heritage 
of the East was being strengthened by events abroad. The Boer War 
had tarnished the image of British strength; the unexpected Japanese 
triumph of 1904-1905 blew up the myta of European invincibility and 
sent a thrill of pride through the whole of Asia. The Bengalee newspapers 
of these years are full of Japan, and we £nd numerous exultant references 
to the defeat of white Russia in the pages of Gyanchandra Banerji’ S diary. s 
The Chinese boycott of American goods (as a protest against the immi- 
gration laws) is noted as worthy of emulation by two Calcutta weeklies 
(Sanjivani and Hitavarta) just a few weeks before the beginning of the 
boycott movement in Bengal in July 1905.5 Later on we find references 


12 Ibid., 18 October 1904. 
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to Russian events—though reports of terroristic activities seem to have 
struck the imagination of Bengal much more than peasant risings or the 
novel methods of strikes and Soviets. 
_ The development of the new mood into a coherent alternative to 
the old school can be traced through the writings and work of a few 
prominent figures during the decade preceding 1905. ) 
Aurobindo’s famous series of eleven articles entitled New Lamps for 
Old (1893-1894)* hammered on three main points. The English model 
of gradual constitutional progress admired by the Moderates was shown 
to have serious limitations and to be inferior to the French experience 
dating from the days of the “great and terrible republic.”” The Congress 
was attacked for its mendicant outlook (—“a little too much talk about 
the blessings of British rule—”).'® Finally, and most important of all, 
striking a remarkably modern class-conscious tone, the young man newly 
returned from the West posed as the most vital of all problems the 
bridging of the gulf between “the Indian burgess or the middle class” - 
which the Congress represents? and the “proletariate—the real key of 
the situation.” ®—“the right and fruitful policy for the burgess, the only 
policy that has any chance of eventual success, is to base his cause upon 
an adroit management of the proletariate," Aurobindo declared? The 
‘proletariate’ of Aurobindo, however, remains an undefined term, probably 
meaning nothing more specific than the common people of town and 
country in general ; and the only way of reaching its heart is presumably 
religion. While New Lamps for Old is predominantly secular in tone 
except for a rather ominous reference to Muslims (who, it-is said, are 
being “most assiduously soothed and flattered”? by the Congress), the 
succeeding articles on Bankimchandra Chatterji reveal the England- 
returned young man breaking away decisively from his Anglicist 


16 Indu Prakash, 7 August 1893—6 March 1894. Nine of these articles have 
been reprinted in Haridas and Uma Mukherji's Sri Aurobindo's Political Thought. 
1958 
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upbringing. Aurobindo in Baroda must have been deeply influenced by 
the stirring events in Maharashtra asocmted with the great personality 
of Tilak, and he developed early into a fall-scale political Extremist. By 
the late nineties, he is already thinking in terms of secret preparations for 
an armed rising,” and the two visits to Bengal by Barindrakumar Ghosh 
in 1902 and 1904“ are followed by the composition of the Bhawani 
Mandir (1905). The elaboration of tne programme of passive or 
“defensive” resistance was to come later -n the case of Aurobindo, when 
the anti-Partition upsurge for a time revealed the possibility of mass 
participation in the national struggle.” 

In sharp contrast to the rather flamboyant personality of Aurobindo 
stands the figure of the quiet school-teecher of Barisal, Aswinikumar 
Datta, who through a life-time of patient social work in his district built 
up a mass following unequalled by any other leader in Bengal. “The 
only person, who has a large and devoted following among the masses”, 
as Pal described him in 1909, Aswinikumar organized the students of 
his Brajomohan Vidyalaya into several volunteer bands on a permanent 
basis,” sent up a petition to the Commons demanding elective legislatures 
with 40,000 signatures in 1887, and converted Barisal into a real fort of 
the Swadeshi movement. after 1905, whem the Swadesh Bandhav Samiti 
with its 159 branches penetrated deep into the interior of the district. 
Condemnation of the Congress as a “three days’ tamasha” by such a man 
(at the Amaravati session, 1897) could not but be effective. It was 
mentioned approvingly by Tagore almost immediately,” while Pal on the 
eve of the Swadeshi upsurge pointed to the example of the Barisal per- 
manent student volunteer associations as worthy of imitation.” 

But it is from the writings of Tagore that we get the clearest—as 
well as of course the most memorable—eridence of the growth of a new 


spirit in Bengal. Strangely neglected by professional historians, placed 


23 Sri Aurobindo on Himself and the *foth2r p. 38. 
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by uncritical admirers on a timeless pedestal where change and inconsis- 
tency are out of bounds, Tagore’s prose writings can be illuminating if 
studied:in a chronological way. In the Tagore of the 1890's we find 
firstly numerous articles attacking reactionary Government policies and 
the overall attitude of white arrogance which lay behind them and also 
expressed itself in cases of racial discrimination dnd ill-treatment of 
Indians.” The plea for -self-reliance or 'atmasakt', as opposed to the 
degrading mendicancy of Congress politicians, dates back in Tagore to 
at least the mid-80's (for example,-his song at the 1886 Congress: “Ask 
not for a song from me"—3! and some Manashi poems), but we find now 
. a more definite call to turn away from conventional old-style politics in 
order to build up our own strength through constructive economic and 
educational work—i.e., swadeshi and national education.” A third 
important theme is the need to bridge the gulf between the educated and 
the masses—through the use of the mother-tongue as the medium of 
instruction and also in political meetings,? and by utilizing traditional 
folk institutions like the ‘mela’. Tht latter suggestion was made first 
in the Swadeshi Samaj address of 1904 ;* it was discussed several times 
in the pages of Tagore’s journal Bhandar,? and acted upon by many 
volunteer organizations during the Swadeshi days.” . ' 

The.contradictory pulls of modernist and traditionalist ideas are also . 
reflected vividly in Tagore’s writings. Here the balance is heavily tilted 
against Hindu revivalism down to about 1898” only in the overtly poli- 


3° Mantri-Abhishek 1890 against Lord Cross’s Bill (R.R. Acalita II), Ingraj O 
Bharatvashi, 1893; Apamaner Pratikar, 1894; Kantha-rodh, 1898 (against the Sedi- 
tion Bill); Rajkutumba, Ghusaghust, 1903 (R.R.X). 

3144mai Bolona Gaite Bolong. 

3 Ingraj O Bharatvasht, 1893; Prasangakatha 1898 (R.R.X) Aryukn, 1902; 

IV); Banga-bibhag, 1904 (RR III) ; University Bill 1904 (RR. X); 

33 Sikhsar Her-fer, 1892, (RR XII) ; Apar Paksher Katha, 1898 (RR. X). CÈ also 
the memorable demonstration by the Tagores at the Natore Provincial Conference 
of 1897. A. N. Tagore & Rani Chanda—Ghoroa, 1941, P. 89. 

34 Swadeshi Samaj 1904 (RR III). 

35 Bhandar, Baishakh 1312 (1905), Agrahayan-Paus 1313 (1906). 

35 Report on National Volunteers in Eastern Bengal and Assam upto April, 
1909. Appendix IIIC. Home Political Deposit 1909 August Proc. 26. 

31 Hindu Bibaha 1887 (RR XII.; Nutan O Puratan 1891 (RR XI); Prachya 
Samaj 1891, Karmer Umedar 1892, Adim Sambal 1892, Acharer Atyachar. 1892, 
Samudra-yaira, 1893, Bideshiya Atithi O Deshtya Atithya 1894, Ayogya Bhakti 
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tical lecture The English and the Indians (1893)* do we find a hint that 
the growing mood of exalting the Hindu past might have some positive 
aspects also. Then there is a significant silence for more than two years 
(from 1305 Agrahayan to 1308 Baisakh—1899 and 1900) when to judge 
from the Collected Works, Tagore writes nothing at all on social or poli- 
tical subjects—we shall see that there is a similar silence during the latter 
half of 1906 and early 1907, and that both gaps denote important turning- 
points in the evolution of Tagore's thought. The intervening years 1901- 
1906 are marked by the definite ascendancy of traditionalist ideas in 
Tagore's mind—like a similar earlier period (1882-1885), this obviously 
coincides with stormy political events. We are now informed about the 
essential distinctness of Oriental civilization and its superiority over the 
European ;? the traditional society is hailed as the real centre of Indian 
life, not the state ;® the Hindu past is invoked in poetic language ;* child- 
marriage and restrictions on widows are defended as not unjustified in 
the context of Hindu society ;? virtues are discovered in the functional 
specialization through caste ; and even the ‘sat? gets an honourable 
menton.“ In Indian Fhstory* (1902), unity in diversity is implied to 
be something already achieved in India in and through Hinduism. 
Tagore was to sharply modify these views in his post-1907 essays calling 
for patient work in the process of building a ‘mahajati’ (great nation) in 
our land. (See below). 

By 1904 (the Swadeshi Samaj address at the Minerva and Curzon 
Theatres, 7 and 18 Sravana 1311), Tagore's political ideas have attained 
the clarity of a programme. Turn away from old style politics, trying 
in vain to placate the foreign ruler and talling big in a foreign tongue—he 
urges—let volunteers go out to the villages, spreading social and political 
enlightenment in the ‘melas’ and through magic-lantern lectures ; above 
all, let us try to revive our traditional samaj, channelling all constructive 
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work through it once again. The bond of unity with the country is DOW 
being sought explicitly through the Hindu religion and samaj—‘Will not 
Hinduism be able to bring every one of us day by day into bonds of 
affinity and devotion to this Bharatavarsha of ours—the abode of our 
gods, the hermitage of our rishis, the land of our forefathers?" To 
avoid dissensions, Tagore wants the appointment of a single leader or 
‘samajpati’, actually suggesting the name of the orthodox Gurudas 
Banerji—he was to repeat this not very realistic plea in 1905 (Sttuation 
and Remedy”—two leaders are proposed here a Hindu and a Muslim) 
and again after the 1906 Barisal Conference (The Country's Leader*—bhere 
he plumps, strangely enough, for Surendranath) revealing a certain 
fondness for the great man theory of history which is surprising from 
so great a man. The Swadeshi Samaj created a sensation with its com- 
bination of eloquence and practical suggestion—though there were even 
then a few critics who pointed out that Tagore was romanticizing the 
traditional village society.” The Tagore of 1904 had obviously given 
little thought as yet to the problem of integrating the Muslims and low- 
caste Hindus—always outside the pale of the traditional samaj—into the 
national movement. 

Well before 1905, the spirit of self-help had started expressing itself 
through works. This essay on trends is not the place for a full survey 
of early swadeshi ventures. But confining ourselves to Bengal alone, we 
hear of an unsuccessful Calcutta emporium in 1891, Kunjabibari Sen’s 
shop in Burrabazar in 1897, Tagore’s Swadeshi Bhandar of the same year, 
the Industrial Exhibitions at the Congress sessions from 1901 onwards, 
the Indian Stores managed by J. Chaudhuri in 1901, Sarala Devi's Laksmir 
Bhandar of 1903—to mention only those considered to be worth noting 
by an intelligence report.” The message of self-help in industry and 
education was being spread by Satischandra Mukherji through his journal 
Dawn (started in 1897) and his Dawn Society (1902-1907)—the latter had 
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an Industrial Section running a swadeshi store on a non-profit basis from 
june 1903.°' The Bhagavat Chatuspathi (1895) connected with Satis- 
chandra Mukherji, the Dawn Society’s weekly classes and seminars, the 
Saraswat Ayatan of Brahmobandhab Upadhyay (August 1902) and 
lagore's 'asrama' near Bolpur (started in December 1901, with Upadhyay 
as a main adviser for -he first few months)—mark the beginnings of a 


. national education movement. The Association for Advancement of 


Scientific and Industrial Education, started in March 1904 mainly due 
to the initiative of Jogendrachandra Ghosh, raised funds (through small 
collections as well as dcnations) for scholarships enabling Indian students 
to go abroad (America, Europe, Japan) and for a central laboratory to 
help Calcutta private colleges.* ‘Twenty-nine such scholarships had been 
granted by February 1905.* ‘The scheme got a very good press, and we 
find Gyanchandra Banerji canvassing the school authorities of his 
Bikrampur village to get them to contribute something regularly out of a 
slightly enhanced fee. Finally, the call fora break with the traditional 
type of agitation was raised from the presidential chair at the Burdwan 
Provincial Conference of June 1904. Asutosh Chaudhuri’s dictum— a 
subject nation has no politics"—and his plea for constructive self-help in 
place of mendicancy zroused a lot of interest? and was welcomed by 
Tagore in his Swadesht Samaj address. 

From July 1905, reliance on self-help or 'atmasakti' seemed to become . 
for a time the creed of the whole of Bengal. The air was full of swadeshi 
scheme—textile mills and improved handlooms, steamship concerns, 
match and soap factories, earthenware and tanneries—the Prabasi of 
Kartik 1313 (1906) gives what appears to be a fairly comprehensive list 
of the first fruits of this upsurge. National education was becoming a 
reality through ‘mofussil’ schools, the Bengal National College and School 
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(August 1906) and Taraknath Palit’s Society for the Promotion of Techni- 
cal Education. A detailed scheme for the organization of a swadeshi 
sama] was prepared by some members of the Tagore family,” while 
Hemendraprasad Ghose gave the blue-print for a "palli-samaj" based on 
similar principles.? Such schemes did not remain merely on paper, at 
least in Barisal, where the Swadesh Bandhav Samiti set up 159 village 
branches and claimed to have settled 523 disputes through 89 arbitration 
committees by 1906.? With pardonable exultation, Tagore remarked in 
. a Town Hall address of August 1905—“The country today accepts as 
vital truths what only yesterday it did not even think worth listening 
to." In retrospect, it is Tagore rather than the professional politicians 
who stands out as the most vidid and remarkable personality of those 
stirring 1905 days—participating as never before or after in the rough- 
and-tumble of politics, suggesting far-reaching schemes of autonomous 
rural development on the model of Armenian nationalists in Russia,” 
bestowing with the vision of a poet a rare beauty and imaginative appeal 
to the whole movement through his 'Rakhi-bandhan' ritual, and composing 
at the same time a magnificent series of patriotic songs which will surely 
endure even if everything else about the swadeshi movement is forgotten. 

Yet beneath the surface unity, differences of approach remained, to 
express themselves once the first rapture was over. Moderate tendencies 
of a slide-back towards old-style politics have been noted above; mere 
constructive swadeshi soon failed to satisfy also Pal, Upadhyay, Aurobindo 
and their followers, intent upon developing the boycott into a movement 
of full-scale passive resistance. The trend we are now analysing still had 
its representatives, however, in the men who devoted themselves to orga- 
nizing swadeshi enterprises or national schools, keeping more or less aloof 
from political agitation whether of the old or new variety. With some 
this aloofness might have been due to timidity alone, but surely not with 
all—constructive swadeshi deserves to be considered on its own merits 


as a logically distinct tendency. Apart from Tagore, Satischandra 
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Mukherji may be understood best as an exponet of this trend. Though 
personally a friend of political Extremists like Aurobindo, his journal 
Dawn concentrated on constructive themes, and the sketch of basic prin- 
ciples published in the Dawn of March 1907 as a kind of swan-song for 
the Dawn Society empkasised self-help in industry, education, justice, and 
rural life to the exclusion of a direct political clash with the foreign govern- 
ment. The National Council of Education circular of 17 December 
1908 warned local units to keep aloof from political samities9 Even 
before this, the Bande Mataram had criticized the National Council 
of Education for its terdency to move away from politics,* and Pal hints 
that this may have been one reason behind Aurobindo's resignation from 
the Principalship of the National College.” 

The distinctive nature of the constructive swadeshi trend is best 
brought out by some interesting controversies of the period—controversies 
which also throw a vivid light on the age asa whole. 

The swing away from Moderate politics and Westernist ideology did 
not go unchallengec. Prithwishchandra Ray® and Pramathanath 
Raychaudhuri” defended in 1904-1905 the old style of politics against 
Tagore's criticism. “Work certainly; but why not words, also? Why 
should we stop protesting against wrongs?—-Words have been wasted often 
enough, we admit ; but have they been. entirely futile always?—Is it not 
an empty dream to think merely about developing our institutions, 

ignoring external threats and allowing all official conspiracies to go on 

. as before?"9 Total rejection of the Congress is condemned—after all, 

it had been in existence for only some twenty years? Ramananda 
Chatterji seems to agree, at least in 1904.” 

More interesting is the attack on revivalism—this obviously had ` 
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relevance to the entire movement of Extremism, not.solely or even mainly 
to constructive swadeshi of the Tagore brand. Pointing to the dark sides 
of life. in the traditional village samaj—epidemics and famines, water- 
scarcity wherever good zamindars happened to be absent, caste-barriers. 
and Brahmin domination—Prithwishchandra Ray remarked bitterly: "It 
js enough to make one feel like dying of shame and sorrow to find a man 
like Rabibabu declaring that all opportunities for the cultivation of human 
qualities had been available to every villager under the traditional social 
organization. "! Even during the height of the swadeshi upsurge, dissident 
voices criticizing its revivalist aspects were riot entirely absent. In 1906, 
Benoyendranath Sen eloquently defended the values of liberal free-think- 
ing, in danger of being swamped by anti-foreign excesses—“It seems to 
me that our present movement has a dark and empty side of which few 
are aware. The whole history of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
has a central theme— which is neither of the West, nor of the East, neither 
foreign nor swadeshi—but which is specific to the age. This is the con- 
.cept of intellectual liberty ——To fight shy of everything foreign is surely 
not a sign of patriotic strength and glory.—If the insults of foreigners 
merely make us return to our own shells, that will not contribute to real 
self-respect.””* A few months later, we find the young writer Prabhat 
kumar Mukhopadhyay flaying swadeshi excesses, roundly declaring the 
much-quoted Ramayana sloka ‘Janani Janmabhumisscha Swargadapi 
Gariyashi’ to refer to nothing more exalted than Ayodhya only, and plead- 
ing for an open door for Western ideas like republicanism, Western techni- 
ques, and even Western attire for greater convenience. "What should be 
our ideal? National progress? Or ‘swadeshi in everything’? If national 
progress is to be the objective, such swadeshism as retards that progress 
must be firmly rejected."? The article provoked a violent rejoinder from 
Abanindranath Tagore.‘ But the most memorable expression of this 
dissident modernist trend came from Sibnath Sastri, the distinguished 
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leader of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj—certainly no conventional milk- 
and-water Moderate, but the man who had inspired Pal and a few others 
way back in the mid-70's to take a remarkable pledge abjuring all Govern- 
ment services, since foreign rule could have no moral or religious sanctity.” 
(It is interesting that Pal got this pledge printed in a leaflet and circulated 
it at the Star Theatre meeting of 3 August 1905). Sibnath Sastri struck 
the first note of warning in Swedshi Craze—‘Respect for the past is laud- 
able, but not worship of the past." In National Unity he pointed 
(prophetically, one feels today) to the danger which newly-revived pro- 
vincial, religious, and caste sentiments could pose to national unity. Finally, 
in a brilliant article enzitled The Ills of Patriotism, Sibnath Sastri lashed 
out at the hatred of everything foreign, the uncritical defence of the 
present way of life, the undue glorification of the past—the whole attitude 
resembling that of a village mother defending her naughty son before 
critical neighbours—ard he roundly declared— "The patriotism which 


. .. glorifies our past as ideal and beyond improvement and which rejects the 


need for further progress is a disease.” 

From 1906 onwards, we can trace the development of a second contro- 
versy—between constructive swadeshi with its non-political undertones 
and political Extremism demanding an immediate and direct onslaught 
on foreign rule. Aurobindo in his articles on passive resistance? wanted 
the organization of swadeshi enterprise, national schools, and arbitration 
courts, but only as the positive supplement to the more important negative 
programme of multi-point and total boycott of foreign administration with 
the object of paralysing it. Mere ‘self-development’, he argued, would 
not overthrow the bureaucracy, and without political freedom moral and 
social regeneration was quite impossible. In the second place, Tagore now 
came under attack for not being sufficiently enthusiastic over the amalga- 
mation of politics with Hindu revivalism, and for his universalist leanings 
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which were felt to have a demoralizing effect. Tagore in fact had 
drastically reversed his stand on the ideological question by the middle 
of 1907. The change and the controversy it provoked took place in the 
background of the rise of political Extremism and the spread of the 
communal virus during 1906-1907, and it seems more convenient to study 
it after discussing the latter developments. 

- But it might be suggested here that constructive swadeshi if and when 
it got down from words to deeds had perhaps to abandon in practice much 
of the ideology of revivalism. Swadeshi enterprise required patient work 
and technical know-how rather than religious enthusiasm; the small 
Bhagavat Chatuspathi could function on the orthodox Hindu mode’, but 
religious training took perforce a very minor place in the curriculum of 
the National College. Not many perhaps drew the necessary theoretical 
conclusions from these practical experiences, but perhaps it may not be 
too far-fetched to see this realization reflected in the immortal pages of 
Gora (1907-1909). The young man whose burning patriotism led him 
away from Brahmo sectarianism to seek contact with his motherland 
through the traditional religion realizes in the depths of rural Indm the 
ugly reality of obscurantism stifling human initiative, setting apart caste 
from caste, Hindus from Muslims—“The ties of the samaj, the devotion 
to customs, does not give them any strength in practice.—Gora realized 
that this samaj gives no help in times of need, no support in face of 
danger—it can only harass men by enforcing a rigid conformity.—In the 
immobility of rural life Gora saw the real weakness of our country in an 
absolutely unadorned form.—No longer could Gora delude himself with 
a romantic make-believe world of his own.’ Is this Tagore’s self-criticism 
for Swadesht-Samaj, one wonders? 


i SUMIT SARKAR. 
(To be Continued) 
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FORD DUFFERIN succeeded to a difficult situation. The [bert Bill 

controversy had left behind it bitter memories and divided the people 
into two hostile camps. Racial passion had been inflamed to a degree 
greater than that had prevailed since the Mutiny. The Anglo-Indian 
and the Indian Press were “barking” at each other, pouring forth violent 
recriminations. The educated Indians had been stung by a “rankling 
sense of humiliation”? and had learnt the value of agitation and organisa- 
tion. Their political consciousness and activities had been stimulated to 
a degree, least anticipated by the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy.’ Lord 
Dufferin, soon after his arrival, became conscious of the great changes 
that had come over the people of India. The educated Indians were 
ventilating their demands and grievances through their newspapers and 
associations. A new development of their agitation had been the orga- 
nisation of mass-meetings of the ryots in various districts of Bengal—the 
development, which Lord Dufferin thought, was due to the imitation and 
importation of Irish example by the more extreme party in Bengal. For 
the present the effects of such “devices” might not be harmful for the 
British imperial interests in India but he was faced with the dilemma 
how long the autocratic Government like that of India would be able to 
stand the strain of the perfected machinery of modern democratic agita- 
tion. Another dilemma that haunted him as it did in the case of many 
other English statesman before and after him was how far an absolutely 
free and uncontrolled press was compatible with the autocratic system 
of Government in India.‘ 


1 Private correspondence of Lord Dufferin—Letter from Dufferin to Northbrook, 
dated June 23rd, 1886. l 

2 Banerjee, S.N.—“Nation in making"—Page 84. 

3 “If it be real, what does it mean?"— Pioneer, dated 12th Dec. 1884. 

* Private correspondence of Lord Dufferin—Letter from Dufferin to Kimberley, 
dated March 21st, 1886 (Enclosure to letter from Dufferin to Cross dated May 
16th, 1887. 
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Lord Dufferin, while he was of definite opinion that the machinery 
of European democratic agitation could not be applied with impunity 
in a country like India, was inclined to view the aspirations of the educated 
Indians to have a larger share in the domestic affairs of their country 
. with sympathy and understanding. The reconstitution of the Legislative 
Councils with a large admixture of elected members in them was the 
most important of the demands of the educated Indians at that time. 
After two years’ study of Indian conditions he expressed the desirability 
(in a minute recorded in 1886) of reform in the Legislative Councils. 
After two more years (Nov., 1888), he sent definite proposals fo the Secre- 
tary in a.despatch accompained by a minute to that effect. Supported 
by a committee of his Executive Council, Lord Dufferin described his 
scheme as "a plan for the enlargement of our provincial councils, for the 
enhancement of their status, the multiplication of their functions, the 
partial introduction into them of the elective principle, and the liberalisa- 
tion of their general character as political institutions" 5 

Lord Dufferin's recommendations for reconstituting the Legislative 
Councils om a partially elective basis had a very close connection with 
. his policy and attitude with regard to the press. His attitude towards the 
newspapers;could not be one of lofty indifference. He was of the opinion 
that the Native Press, though not representing the various and multitu- 
dinous population -of. India, undoubtedly expressed the ideas of the 
educated class which above all things was "a growing power"/ Some of 
the papers he admitted were conducted with moderation and with a 
certain amount of. political insight and tbey should not be disregarded. 
But the others expressing the opinion of the extremist party were a 
problem to him. "Their object, in his opinion, was to denounce the British 
Government, administration and the officers as "brutally inimical to 
native interests"? He could have little sympathy with the demands of 
— *Lord Dufferin's minute recorded in 1886—(Extract given in Lyall's "Life of 
Lord Dufferin", Vol. P ' 


€ Montagu-Chelmstord Report, Paras. 67-68. 

' Private correspondence of Lord Dufferin—Letter frora Dufferin to Lord Cross, 
dated January 18th, 1887. 
(Extract given in Lyall’s Life of Lord Dufferin, Vol. II. 

* Lord Dufferin's Private Correspondence—Letter from Dufferin to Kimberley, 
dated April 26th, 1886 (Ericlosure to letter from Dufferin to Cross, dated May 


16th, 1887). 
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the extremists which appeared to him to include the constitution of an 
Indian parliament on a popular basis, the reduction of the British army, 
the substitution of the native militia with elected officers and the extirpa- 
tion of the major part of the English officials from the civil service.’ 
However liberal might be his disposition towards the aspirations of the 
educated Indians to have greater share in the administration of their 
country, he was sure that in any scheme of the reconstitution of the 
Legislative Councils the British imperial supremacy must be maintained. 
How then could there by any reconciliation between Dufferin’s ideal of 
Government and the so-called demands of the extremists? While 
denouncing the extremis-s he was trying to rally the moderates round the 
Government. He made personal contacts and friendly correspondence 
with many of the gentlemen of moderate opinion and desired that they 
should take up an indeoendent and dominant position." He took the 
Indian Mirror as the mcuthpiece of the extremist party. He was highly 
incensed at the virulent attack made by that paper against him. He 
charged it with every kind of lies and misrepresentations with the deliberate 
intention of making the Government odious in the eyes of their fellow 
countrymen.! For the present the influence of that section of the press 
might not be very extensive or dangerous but he apprehended that the 
time must come when this unceasing and uncontradicted denunciation 
of British administration would not fail to engender a widespread feeling 
of hostility to their rule.” Its effects would be all the more deplorable, 
if the soldiers would become newspaper readers." ‘The question before . 
him was, “Can we afford then to allow this great river of calumny to 
overspread this country and deposit its mischievous sediment as it flows 
in the minds of the people without making some attempt to mitigate the 
evil?"!* The evil seemed to him to be serious in India, because in such 


? Ibid. 

10 Letter from Dufferin to Northbrook—dated June 23rd, 1886, Northbrook's 
Private Papers. 

11 Ibid. 

'5T ord Dufferin's Private Correspondence—Letter from Dufferin to Kimberley, 
dated March 21st, 1886. 

18 Lord Dufferin's Private correspondence—Letter from Dufferin to Cross, dated 
May 20th, 1887. 

14 Private correspondence of Lord Dufferin—Letter from Dufferin to Kimberley, 
dated May 17th, 1886. 
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countries as in British colonies, the readers would be composed of English- 
men more or less accustomed to discount what they would read and the 
champions of one side would always be confronted by the champions of - 
the- other, whereas in India the population was "childishly suspicious, 
credulous and incapable of discriminating between the most monstrous 
and improbable falsehoods and obvious facts". The traditional policy of 
the Indian Government had been to maintain a "dignified and stolid 
silence” in reference to any attacks made upon it. But Lord Dufferin 
was convinced that this policy had become out of date. One of the 
measures which, he thought, would act as an antidote for counteracting 
this evil was the interpellation by the members of the Legislative Councils, 
both provincial and supreme. The right of interpellation was one of the 
prncipal demands of the educated Indians and this might be of some 
convenience to the Government as it would give it a legitimate oppor- 
tunity of explaining its object and policy, and correcting a wrong 
impression Or controverting a false statement. But the granting of the 
right of interpellation was not considered to be desirable by Lord 
Kimberley, the then Secretary of State, in view of the previous experience 
‘which the Indian Government had when it was first 1ntroduced./ 

The idea of establishing an “officious” if not official organ of the 
Governmtnt for expressing the viewpoint of.the Government and for 
counteracting the evils propagated by the Native Press was also in Lord 
Dufferin's contemplation but it did not materialise.” 

Lord Dufferin was fully alive to the difficulties and disadvantages of 
interfering with the freedom of the press under the existing circumstances. 
He was not willing to embark upon any restrictive policy either with 
regard to the press or mass-meétings or Congress in the absence of any 
other instrumentality through which the public-and responsible leaders 
could bring their opinion and grievances in a more constitutional way to 


15 Private correspondence of Lord Dufferin—Letter from Dufferin to Kimberley, 
dated March 21st, 1886. (Enclosure to letter from Dufferin to Cross, dated May 
16th 1887 

ui LN correspondence of Lord Dufferin Letter from Kimberley to Dufferin, 
dated April 22nd, 1886. 

11 Private correspondence of Lord Duden dene from Dufferin to Kimberley, 
dated May 17th, 1886 oe to letter from Dufferin to Cross, dated May 
16th, 1887. 
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the attention of the Government.? ‘Though the Government of India 
could not be conducted on constitutional principles, the ideal form of 
Government under the existing circumstances, in Lord Dufferin's opinion, 
was a benevolent bureaucratic despotism. But the benevolence should 
not be allowed to be choked and overpowered by abuses inherent in all 
despotisms and the only way to do this was by Government giving legiti- 
mate facilities to the educated classes to state their complaints and make 
known their wishes. But the only means of ventilating their grievances 
was through the newspapers and so Dufferin was not inclined to impose 
any restriction on the press unless the provincial councils were recon- 
stituted on a partially elective basis and their status modified. If some 
such quasi-constitutional body were established in every province through 
which native opinion cculd make itself heard in an effective manner, then 
he would think of taking measure against newspapers, giving vent to 
seditious and malevolent calumnies with a view to bringing the British 
Government into hatred and contempt. But he affirmed that even then 
hé would not restrict, in the slightest degree, the right of the publicists 
to criticise the words, acts and policy of the Government or of its 
servants.'? 

The attention of Lord Dufferin’s Government was drawn to the 
writings of vernacular newspapers by the Punjab Government on two 
' occasions with the intent to prosecute or to take any other disciplinary 
action. The one was in connection with an article published in the 
Rabhar-1-Hind vernacular newspaper of the 7th May, 1887 on the income 
tax. The Lieutenant Governor suggested to give warning to the. Editor 
through the District Officer with intimation that in the event of his per- 
mitting the publication in his newspaper of such seditious matters, action 
would be taken in accordance with Section 124A of the Indian Penal Code. 
Lord Dufferin wrote: “Of course the Punjab Government can do as it 
likes in remonstrating unofficially with calumnious editor ; but I certainly 
would not deal with this article in your official and serious way proposed"? 
The Punjab Government was replied to accordingly. 


18-Private corresponderce of Lord Dufferm—Letter from Dufferin to Cross, dated 
May 9th, 1887. 
_ 19 Private 'correspondence of Lord Dife iena from Dufferin to Cross, dated 
Aug., 17th, 1888. 
ae Appendix to Home (Public) proceedings-A, January, 1890, Nos. 318-323. 
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. On the second. occasion the Punjab Government brought to notice 
an extract from the "Akhbari-Am" vernacular newspaper as being of a 
treasonable composition. The extract seemed to have been a letter 
written by Maharaj Dhulip Singh exhorting his countrymen to strike for 
freedom and join his cause when he would reach India. This appeared 
in the Akhbar-i-Am as a re-publication from the ‘New York Mercury’. 
The Advocate-General considered that this extract as well as the other 
article submitted to him for opinion came within the scope of section 124A 
Indian Penal Code. But the Governor-General-in-Council was averse to 
directing prosecutions of such a nature if a repetition of the offence could 
be prevented by less severe measures. The Punjab Government was, 
therefore, informed that if the Lieutenant-Governor thought it desirable 
to warn the Editor of the "Akhbari-Am" through the District Officer 
against a repetition of such seditious writing, the Government of India 
would have no objection to the adoption of that course. Subsequently 
on a representation made by the Local Government as to the inadvisa- 
bility of conveying such a warning the Lieutenant Governor was relieved 
of the necessity of taking any action in the matter”! 

Towards the end of his Viceroyalty Lord Dufferin's Government 
became involved in a controversy with . his agent for Central India, Sir 
Lepel Griffin over the question of the prosecution of the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika. That paper in a series of articles. made virulent attacks on the 
action of the Government im respect of Bhopal affairs specially with 
reference to the proceedirigs of the Agent to.the Governor-General. Sir 
Lepel made representations to Governor-General-in-Council to the effect 
that these attacks were really ‘ ‘directed” against the Government and 
that if the Government would remain silent and. inactive under these 
attacks, its silence and inaction would be misunderstood. by. the loyal 
native community. Moreover, in view of the regulation forbidding 
officials to defend themselves against newspaper attacks, some obligation 
had devolved upon the Government for defending them against venal 
and interested abuse.” The Government of India, in Lepel Griffin’s 
opinion, should either publish the whole confidential correspondence about 
Bhopal affairs, not omitting Sir Lepel's own reports and annexures or 


21 Public proceedings February, 1889 Nos. 394-403. 
2 Foreign Secret I Progs. 1888, January, 19-20. 
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should undertake criminal prosecution against that paper for libel under 
the advice of the law officers. But the Governor-General-in-Council 
thought it neither necessary nor expedient in the interests of the 
Government to publish the correspondence relating to Bhopal affairs, or . 
to institute a criminal prosecution against the Amrita Bazar Patrika. 
As for Lepel himself, he was advised to treat these attacks with in- 
difference.* In spite of the repeated requests of Sir Lepel Griffin for 
prosecuting the paper, the Government of India refused to take any legal 
action against it on the ground that the interests of the Government would 
be in no way served thereby. The consideration which weighed with 
them for not prosecuting was the fact that in the case of a prosecution 
the general charges could not be proved in a court "without the production 
of such documentary and oral evidence which it would be inexpedient 
and difficult to take up”: The Government's reluctance seemed to be 
for the fear of greater publicity that the case would be given by that 
measure. : 

The ably conducted, intelligent and representative newspapers, in 
Lord Dufferin's opinion, would subserve both the Government purposes 
and their own. They should canvass and criticise the acts of the Govern- 
ment and at the same time give vent to the wishes and aspirations of the 
people. They should not only have rights but also obligations. The first 
obligation should be that their denunciations should be actual facts, that 
is to say, the acts, utterances and expressed opinions of the Government 
and not its supposed intentions or imaginary designs. They should not 
seek to excite the hatred of the people against the Government by wilfully 
attributing to it intentions and designs, not based upon real facts. 
Secondly, the British administration, whether in India or at home, should 
never be denounced as actuated by malevolent intentions. In order to 
carry weight and conviction they should be more discriminating in their 
censures and more careful in verifying their facts than they usually were. 
If they would persist in a continuous stream of abuse, they would cease 
to be useful either as guide or censor. On the other hand, if they 


adopted a more generous and conscientious line, the Government would 


43 I bid. 
at Foreign Secret I Progs. May 1888 Nos. 25-29. 
46 J. A. Crawford’s note—Foreign Secret I Progs.—1888 Jan., Nos. 19-20. 
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be enlightened and feel more confidence in initiating any popular policy 
that was advocated, its hands would be infinitely strengthened in reference 
both to the Anglo-Indian community here and to public opinion at hame.” 

It stands to the credit of Lord Dufferin that he did not always approve 
of the tone and writings of the Anglo-Indian Press and had farsight 
enough to visualise its effects on the feelings of the educated Indians. In 
a letter dated January, the 18th, 1887 to Lord Cross he expressed his 
resentment against the "vulgar and offensive" articles about the "Babu" 
in the English-owned papers and made the following comment, "In fact 
they are writing about him very»much as the English newspapers, and 
especially the Times for many a long day used to write about the Irish, 
with what result the present feeling in Ireland towards England sufficiently 
exemplifies" 7 l 

Lord Dufferin’s recommendations for the liberalisation of the pro- 
vincial councils and for the imposition of some sort of restrictions on the 
press and other forms of propagandism took definite shape in two 
continuous despatches (Despatch No. 67 and 68), bearing the same date, 

the 6th November, 1888, which were sent to the Secretary of State. The 

committee of the council which was appointed to consider the question 
of the reconstitution of the provincial councils and liberalising their 
proceedings and functions (Despatch No. 67), and at the same time they 
submitted recommendations for a more effective criminal law against libel 
and seditious propagandism (Despatch No. 68). 

The sub-committee and the Collective Council thought that it would 
be much‘better that any measure for the repression of seditious propa- ' 
gandism should be taken concurrently with the measure for the liberaliza- 
tion of the provincial councils. The difficulty attending repressive legisla- 

46 Letter from Dufferin to Hume, dated Aug. 7th, 1886 and Lord Dufferin’s 
reply to the farewell address in the Town Hall Calcutta, 23rd March, 1888 quoted 
_ in his “Speeches in India”. 

47 Private correspondence of Lord Dufferin—Letter from Dufferin to Cross, 
dated Jan., 18th, 1887. 

38 The two proposals formed part of one whole. On discussing the draft of 
.the sub-committee's Report the Council considered it was better to separate the 

roposals, tó restrict one Report to the Legislative Council question only ; and to 
ded with the question of seditious propagandism in a V una Report. So the 
questions were done separately and reported in separate ou continuous Des- 

tches to the Secretary of State.—A.P.M. note dated 29.4.1889-—-Home Public Progs. 
lu 1890, Nos. 318-323. 
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tion regarding the newspaper press and public speaking if unconnected 
with a measure of a libezalizing character was present to their minds.” 
Moreover, as it appears from the perusal of the private correspondence of 
Lord Dufferin with the Secretary of State, the Viceroy himself was most 
unwilling to take any repressive measure against seditious propagandism 
unless people would be given regularized opportunities for the criticism 
of the conduct of the Government, and a legitimate outlet for the expres- 
sion of public opinion. 

The dangers inherent in the seditious propagandism either through 
the press or through political associations or emissaries were brought to 
the serious notice of the Secretary of State by the Committee of the 
Council. The Press in India was rapidly increasing in strength and influ- 
ence and its propaganda was among “an ignorant and credulous popula- 
tion containing elements of superstition, lawlessness and fanaticism” which 
made it susceptible to any evil influences that might be brought to bear 
upon it. Again the influence of the press in this direction was being 
supplemented and strengthened by political organisations which had been 
established throughout the country. Such influences, if left unchecked, 
were sure to produce a very dangerous effect upon the dispositions of the 
people of India more specially as the Government in India was an alien 
one. Some extracts from newspapers exemplifying that type of propa- 
gandism were also attached to the despatch for the perusal of the Secretary 
of State and it was also asserted that “loyal and well-affected” gentlemen 
of moderate opinion had_expressed their conviction that this “unbridled 
license of thought and language”, if left unrestrained was sure to disturb 
the peace of the country. The committee’s recommendation was, there- 
fore, that as facilities would be given ‘for the effective expression of public 
opinion’, the opportunity should be taken to carry out measures for the 
protection of the Executive Government and its officers from the license 
which then prevailed and to guard the public peace by checking the 
promulgation among the ignorant and excitable multitude of doctrines 
dangerous to law and orcer. “In this way the liberalisation of our institu- 
tions for local Government”, the Committee concluded, “would go hand 
in hand with the provision of safeguards against the propagandism of 


29 Home Public Progs. January, 1890, Nos. 318-323. 
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‘disorder’. And it should be done, the committee recommended, not by 
any specific law directed against the press or the right of public meeting 
, but such an amendment of the general criminal Jaw as would enable the 
Government "to suppress seditious propagandism and render practicable 
the punishment of libellous statements calculated to discredit the Govern- 
ment or its officers and bring them into contempt with the people"? 

It was not the intention of the Committee and of the Collective 
"Council that any measure for the repression of seditious propagandism 
should be taken independently of the question of the reconstitution of the 
Legislative Councils, raised in the other despatch. The Secretary of State, 
Lord Cross, however, considered the two despatches separately, was willing 
to take action on the one, while he reserved his decision about the other. 
Here he departed from the original intention of the committee. He 
would consider any amendments proposed by the Governmént of India, 
if only the existing law could be shown with specific instances to be 
insufficient and inadequate for the purposes mentioned above?! "Though 
Lord Dufferin had drawn the attention of the Secretary of State to the 
evils inherent in seditious propagandism again and again, Lord Cross did 
not seem to be inclined to touch the press-question.. His disinclination was 
not so much for his liberal instinct as for the fear of the democratic House 
of Commons.? "Democracy is difficult to deal with", he declared and he 
knew that no fresh legislation would be possible without a party fight in 
England and Indian questions should not be made party questions.” 

An analysis of Dufferin's policy and attitude towards the Indian press 
reveals some fundamental factors. Many a time he had ventilated his 
grievances against the extreme section of the press, many a time he had 
charged it with deliberate lies and misrepresentation and with the attempt 
to excite hostility towards the British Government. A few insignificant 
newspapers could have indulged in silly attacks against the Government, 


30 Home Public Progs. January, 1890, No. 318-323. 

31 Despatch No. 26. From the Secretary of State for India to the Governor- 
General-in-Council dated the 28th March, 1889--Home Public Progs. January, 1890, 
No. 318-323. 

32 Private correspondence of Lord Dufferin-Letter from Cross to Dufferin- 
dated February, 25th, 1887. 

33 Private correspondence of Lord Dufferin—Letters from Cross to Dufferin, 
dated April 14th, 1887 and dated- September 29th, 1887. 
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but most of the grievances ventilated by the Indian press had their root 
in real facts. What appeared as misrepresentations to the British Govern- 
ment very often were the real representations of facts from the Indian 
point of view. The Indian press, from the very nature of its position, 
could not but assume an attitude of opposition to the British Govern- 
ment as there could be no identity of interests between the Indian press, 
voicing the aspirations of the people and the foreign Government, safe- 
guarding their own imperial interests. This truth was long ago realised 
by many a far-seeing statesmen 'such as Munro, Elphinstone etc. Munro 
long ago said in his prophetic language, “A free press and the dominion 
of strangers are things which are quite incompatible and cannot long exist 
together, for what is the first duty of a free press? It is to deliver the 
country from a foreign } voke. . . ." ‘This fundamental factor was mostly 
responsible for the intense Bremen of feelings between the Government 
and the Indian press. As regards the inaccuracy of facts, the Indian press 
had a very poor supply of official news. They could not afford to keep 
their own representatives at Government headquarters because of their 
pecuniary condition and moreover they could not establish 'entente 
cordiale’ ‘with the Government officers as the "Pioneer" did. Many 
Viceroys and Provincial Governments had ‘seriously thought of this 
problem but could not find any real solution. The Indian press suffered 

from a real handicap in the 19th century and this was mostly responsible 
for the inaccuracy of facts supplied by them. 

The relevant State papers in connection with press prosecutions leave - 
the impression on one's mind that Lord Dufferin's Government was not 
very enthusiastic about launching on prosecutions. Their reluctance is to 
be explained more by their policy than by anything else. The prosecu- 
tion, if embarked upon, would give greater publicity to the case, greater . 
advertisement to the paper and the accused editor would pose as martyr 
and draw popular sympathy. They knew that the political effects of a 
prosecution, even if successful, would not much further their cause. The 
Home Government’s abhorrence either for a repressive press law or for a 

piscem was mainly for their fear of the democratic House of Commons. 
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O outflank Ameer Ali and company’s London offensive Minto met 
some Muslim leaders at Simla.’ They demanded 6 reserved seats 
instead of 5 to which they had agreed earlier and they promised in return 
not to agitate for an entirely separate electorate.’ Ameer Ali’s scheme 
would give the Muslims 7 reserved seats, which Minto considered “very 
considerably above what they are entitled to by their numerical propor- 
tion to the population”, though they would also lose by throwing away 
general seats—“to say nothing of the political loss to their community 
due to its separation from general outside competition”. Such a conces- 
sion, again, would inevitably rouse Hindu hostility. He, therefore, 
plumped for the Simla agreement—4.e. 6 fixed seats, some more out of 
the general electorate. and nomination? 

An irritating intervention by Lord Kitchener now helped the Muslim 
cause. Ignorant of the Hindu as well as Muslim positions, he suddenly 
turned a patron of the latter and demanded on their behalf 8 fixed seats 
plus general electorate. The Executive Council turned it down but not 
before it was forced by the Commander-in-Chief’s unwise political ven- 
ture to guarantee 2 seats through nomination. It is clear from Ali 
Imarn's letter to Dunlop Smith (14 July, 1909) and his presidential address 
at the League's Lucknow session that the Muslims hoped to win (1) 6 
reserved seats (Bombay, Madras, E. Bengal & Assam, Bengal, U. P. and 
Punjab), (2) at least 2 general seats (one from Punjab and one from Eastern 
Bengal and Assam) out of 12 to be elected by the non-official members of 


1Nawab of Dacca, Ali Imam, Rahimtoollah of Bombay, Abdul Majid of 


Allahabad, etc. 
` Minto to Morley, 1 July, 1909, EUR. MSS. D. 573, Vol. 20, p. 1. 

* Same to same, 15 July, 1909, ibid., pp. 25-26. Ali Imam to Dunlop Smith, 
14 July, 1909, ibid., pp. 38-39, 
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the Legislative Councils of 6 provinces and (3) at least 2 (one from Punjab 
and one from Bombay) out of 7 representatives to be elected by the land- 
holders of 6 provinces and C.P. Over and above this they expected the 
Governor-General to nominate one Muslim from North West Frontier 
and one from Baluchistan. Minto showed that, with the prospect of the 
Muslims winning more than 2 seats through general electorate, 6 reserved 
and 2 nominated seats should convince anybody that the Muslims had 
been "magnanimously treated”.* Aga Khan’s and Ameer Ali's plea for 
separate electorate at the municipal and district levels he rejected outright. 
It was purely a local question and communalism should not mar the 
character and purpose of local self-government. 


Meanwhile, the Muslim Delegation in London, as always assisted 
by Theodore Morison——“a much more effective Mahometan partisan than 
Bilgrami”—continued to clamour for satisfaction of what they called 
Minto’s pledge of completely separate electorate all through. Minto had 
already yielded his “pound of flesh” but Morison demanded two. The 
irritated Secretary of State exploded, "I incline to rebel against the word 
‘pledge’ in our case. We declared our intention and our view at a certain 
stage. But we did this independently, and not in return for any ‘consid- 
eration’ to be given to us by the M’s (the Muslims), as the price of our 
intentions.” K. G. Gupta ably fought Morison in the India Council. 
But the Council was evenly divided on the India Government’s despatch 
of 22 July, 1909 and Morley “threw the sword of my casting vote into 
the scale, and all's well that ended well"5  Minto's interpretation seemed 
to have won. 


That did not bring down the curtain on this sordid affair, however, 
Ali Imam, prompted by Minto, came over to England to advise modera- 
tion but Aga Khan still tugged at the other direction? There was likeli- 
hood of a split between the moderate and the die-hard Muslims which, ’ 
like the split in the Congress, threatened to hamper the working of reforms. 
The latter found fault with the Regulations drafted by the India Govern- 


ment because S. P. Sinha, a Hindu, had presided over the Regulation 


4Minto to Morley, 22 July, 1909, ibid., p. 34. 
5 Morley to Minto, 6 August, 1909, EUR. MSS. D. 573, Vol. 3B, p. 168. 
‘Same to same, 26 Avgust, 1909, ibid., p. 187. 
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Committee. They received influential backing not only from Chirol of 
the Times, "ready to explode in full Mahomedan blast", but also from 
the opposition in Parliament. They went so far as to call Morley “a 
modern Aurangzeb”. 

Minto succumbed before this onslaught because Morley fumbled 
and faltered and failed to give him adequate support. Morley took the 
plea of not leaving "a ragged edge in the Mahometan quarter" but 
actually he was in full retreat. In his July Despatch Minto had assured 
8 seats to the Muslims in general terms, because he fought shy of giving 
any more "pledge" after what had happened over the unfortunate use 
of that word at the Simla parley. Up to September he was firm in his 
resolution not to yield any more. Morley's weakness, however, loosened 
the ground on which Minto stood and at the end of that month we find 
the Jatter thinking about giving "a guarantee" (another term for "pledge") 
of 8 seats (6 reserved and 2 by nomination)? though the final draft regula- 
tions (7 October, 1909) would not openly mention it because "in the 
present state of political tension" tactful phraseology was imperative. But 
Minto was uneasy. "The Mahomedan claims have been so much pushed 
at home, and generally without a broad consideration of the whole posi- 
tion in India, that Hindu interests and influence have for the moment 
been rather lost sight of. But whilst fully recognising the solidity and 
strength of the Mahomedan minority we might by exaggerated favourit- 
ism of it raise a storm to which the vapourings of Amir Ali and the Agha 
Khan would be as nothing".? Late in October he surrendered to Morley 
against his better judgement. He was convinced that the general 
assurance of 8 seats in the July Despatch had been more than fair. He 
felt humiliated for having to yield to pressure from home. Morley, he 
complained, should not have exaggerated the importance of the opinions 
of Chirol, “one of the most prejudiced critics of Indian affairs”.'\/To 
Morley’s gibe that it was Minto who had started "the Muslim hare," 
he could answer back that it gave Morley no excuse to throw at him 


' Same to same, 22 September, 1909, ibid., p. 215. 
8 Same to same, 29 October, 1909, ibid., p. 235. 
* Minto to Morley, 21 September, 1909, . MSS. D. 573, Vol. 21, pp. 39-40. 
10 Tbid. 
` 11Same to' same, 11 November, 1909, ibid., pp. 79-80. 
3 Morley to Minto, 6 December, 1909, EUR. MSS. D. 573, Vol. 4, p. 255. 
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Muslim representation with a vengeance. One Calcutta evening paper | 
compared the Government's position in the reformed Council with that 
of the Light Brigade: 


“Moslems to right of them 
A à Moslems to left of them 
Moslems behind them - 
volleyed and thundered”. 


If the Secretary of State had gained respite from the admittedly 
annoying Muslim nagging and bought his peace with the London opinion 
he set such store by, it was at the tremendous, and politically decisive, 
cost of Hindu estrangement. The majority of the Congress lost faith 
in the Liberal Party and read in its reforms the proverbial imperial 
policy of divide and rule. Loss of confidence in Liberalism meant the 
eventual elimination of the Moderates from the Congress scene and 
hardening of the Extremist opposition. Instead of an automatic trust 
in the British proposals there was now to be an automatic suspicion. The 
Muslims were encouraged to pursue an openly separatist and communal 
line. They would soon think of themselves as Muslims rather than as 
Indians. They knew that, however unreasonable and intransigent their 
demands might be, they would receive ready backing and wide publicity 
from powerful pressure groups in England whom even the redoubtable 
Asquith Government felt impelled to conciliate. This trump in Muslim 
hands caused natural jealousy in Hindus and, raising the Muslim bid, 
made Hindu-Muslim accord difficult. The breach between the Congress 
and the Raj was further widened by Minto’s attitude on the deportation 
issue and on the eligibility of the released deportees. While the Muslims 
had all the good things in this World—separate electorate, general elec- 
torate and nomination and comparatively easy educational and property 
qualifications, Hindu Extremists were to be shut out by Minto’s ban and 
eminent Hindus debarred by unconscionably high educational and prop- 
erty qualifications. Hindu alienation boded ill for the continuity of 
the British rule as Muslim alienation did for the unity of the nation. 

Minto took anarchism very seriously after the Maniktala arms-haul 
in the middle of 1908, which revealed to him the plan of “organised 


13 Minto to Morley, 30 December, 1909, EUR. MSS. D. 573, Vol. 21, pp. 119-21. 
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simultaneous outrages throughout India.“ As we know now it was a 
false scare and pre-war Bengal anarchism would peter out in sporadic 
personal attacks on officials or ‘traitors’. Barindranath Ghosh, the leader 
of the Maniktala group and younger brother of Sri Aurobindo, had 
himself confessed to the childish arrangements made by the conspirators 
and to the absence of any revolutionary spirit outside Bengal. The Bengal 
group of terrorists were more or less playing to the gallery and their court 
confessions deliberately exaggerated things so that the imagination of an 
inert country might be captured and. inflamed. Minto, misled by an 
inefhcient intelligence, before the very nose of whom the Manicktala 
group carried on subversion and who, once caught napping, blew up the 
conspiracy to avoid justified strictures, girded himself up for crushing the 
incipient revolt with all the means at his disposal. With bombs flying 
about, assassination of Naren Goswami, the approver in Maniktala case, 
in Alipur jail, and incendiary articles in the Kesart he would not don the 
robe of ‘clemency Canning.’ He denounced the dilatory criminal 
procedure and the provision for perpetual appeals. He favoured special 
tribunals and heavy sentences. He decided to scotch the Samitis 
(revolutionary organizations) and student associations and deport the 
ringleaders—Aurobindo and Barindra., And all these were to be done 
before reforms were introduced—“We must give the medicine first, and 
then do all we can to take the taste away”.” The Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill was passed in a single sitting of the Legislative Council, - 
though, we now know, many Executive Councillors opposed it. Nine 
Bengalee leaders, including Krishna Kumar Mitra and Aswini Dutta, were 
deported. Barindra would have been hanged but for C. R. Das’s ingenious 
plea that he was British-born but with Upendranath Banerjee and Ullaskar 
Dutta he got transportation to Andamans for life. Kanai and Satyen, 
hanged for their murder of Naren Goswami, had already become legends. 


14 Minto to Morley, 8 July, 1908. EUR. MSS. D. 573, Vol 15, p. 69; 17 
December, 1908, ibid., Vol. 17, p. 105; 21 January, 1909, ibid., Vol. 18, p. 17. 

18 Barindra Kumar Ghosh, Barindrer Atmakahini (1329 B. S.) Chap. IX & 
XI; Aurobindo Ghosh, Karakahini, first published in Suprabhat, 1909. Hemchandra 
Kanungo, Banglar Biplab Prachesta, pp. 268 et met 

1* Minto to Morley, 14 E 1908, EUR. MSS. D. 573, Vol. 16, p. 71. 

17 Same to same, 1 December, 1908, ibid., Vol. 17, p. 79. 

18 Same. to same, 17 December, 1908, ibid., pp. 102-4. 
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On big and small fry alike descended the wrath of Lord Sinha Road. 
One could not rule India "by namby-pamby sentimentalism" and though 
powers under Regulation III of 1818 were "not pleasant ones to wield", 
they were extremely effective.” 

Morley could not but dislike this counter-terror. Though Minto 
deported the nine after consulüng Fraser, Baker and Adamson, Morley 
saw the hand of police behind it: "If we press to the bottom of things, 
I conjecture that the active men in this chapter of business must be 
Stuart or Plowden or somebody of the police"? He was not moved by. 
further terrorist outrages triggered off by the murder of Asutosh Biswas 
on 10 February, 1909." But Minto remained obdurate. While Morley 
quoted the radical denunciation of the deportation policy as "the principle 
of Bastille", Minto, sure of Conservative support at home, pressed for 
publication of their respective views. 

Throughout August and September (1909) went on a wordy duel 
between the two over the expediency of releasing the deportees simul- 
taneously with the anncuncement of the Regulations. Minto considered 
it "the most inopportune moment", for the released deportees, sure to be 
put forward as candidates for election to the new Councils, would swamp 
the very Moderates whom the Government wanted to rally. He would 
then have to veto their elections as contrary to public interest and thereby 
incur greater unpopularity than he would have incurred by postponing 
the release till after the elections.“ Surendranath, now in London, 
appealed to the Secretary of State for the release of Aswini Datta and 
Krishna Kumar Mitra prior to the announcement and Morley considered, 
too, that "their continued detention makes a mockery of the language 
we are going to use about Reforms".? He reacted sharply to the political 


19 Same to same, 4 February, 1909, ibid., Vol. 18, pp. 31-2. The forces Aurobindo 
had unleashed were now too strong to control. He despaired of the possibility of 
restraining the Government from repression and the terrorists from violence and 
left politics. See Dharma, 4 Magh, 18 Magh, 1316 B.S. Informed beforehand (by 
Sister Nivedita) of the Government’s move to arrest him, he escaped to Fren 
Chandernagore and thence to Pondichery. Udbodhan, Bhadra, 1352 B.S. pp. 230-1. 

20 Morley to Minto, 6 January, 1909, EUR. MSS. D. 573, Vol. 3B, pp. 5-6. 

21 See Home Proceedings, Pol, January-July, 1910, 8430. 

-23 Minto to Morley, 9 September, 1909, EUR. MSS. D. 573, Vol. 21, PP. 23-4. 

23 Morley to Minto, 26 October, 1909, Minto Collection, National Library of 
Scotland. 
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grounds mentioned by Minto—i.e. bad effects on loyalist opinion—and 
quoted Gokhale "that continued detention would give a trump card to 
the extremists”.* Gokhale explained Surendranath’s predicament in a 
private letter which fell in Morley's hands: “No doubt the position of 
the constitutional party in Bengal has been rendered practically impos- 
sible by the Government's refusal to reconsider partition, and by the 
continued incarceration of the deportees. The feeling is generally 
throughout the country that most of these deportees, if not all, are 
innocent men, deported simply because Govt. wanted to make an 
exhibition of force”.“* Minto swept aside Gokhale’s views as “perfectly 
valueless and misleading" and detlined to accept the consequences of 
releasing Mitra and Datta. They “are the most dangerous of them—as 
having organised & financed revolutionary organizations—and if they 
were released now, the members of the proclaimed Samitis of which they 
were the chief supports would at once again crystallise around them"? 
Surendranath called it “a great political blunder. . . . It served no useful 
purpose ; it did harm; it frightened none; it added to the political 
uneasiness and excitement”.* But Minto refused even to proclaim the 
date of release in advance.* The attempt on his life in November and 
murder of A. M. J. Jackson, Collector of Nasik in December played into 
his hands. It was only after the elections to the new Councils and then 
with the Press Act (passed on 8 February, 1910 “to guard against’, as 
Risley said, “the Protean changes of identity” by the extremist papers) 
in his hand that he ordered the release of the deportees and cancelled 
a further list recommended by the Bengal Government. 

It is clear from this part of their private correspondence that they 
meant different things by the term “Moderate”. While to Minto it 
denoted the loyalist element outside the Congress, to Morley it denoted 
the moderate element in the Congress, led by Gokhale and Surendranath. 
In spite of his mistake in the case of Lajpat Rai Minto lumped the 
Extremists with the anarchists and wrote of the Moderates as a spent 


24 Morley to Minto, d 27 & 31 October, 1909, ibid. 
as Same to same, 14 October, 1909, No.-59, 1909, ibid. 

?5 Minto to Morley, 21 October, 1909, EUR. MSS. D. 573, Vol. 21, p. 65. 

25 Surendranath Banerjee, A Nation in Making, P. 253. 

** Minto to Morley, telegram, 5 November, 1909. 
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force, which the Government could hardly use as an instrument of con- 
tainment. Hence he could, so cavalierly. rock the boat of Surendranath 
and make Moderate cooperation impossible. Morley had the intellectual 
power and political perspicacity to distinguish between men like Tilak, 
Pal, Lajpat Rai and Aswini Datta on the one hand and men, like 
Aurobindo and Barindra on the other. The Extremists, he realised, had 
httle to do with the cult of the bomb. Lenient treatment, liberal reforms 
brou brought them over to the to the Government: side. Morley’ s failure was a 
failure of character. It lay i in. not acting ‘according to his conviction and 
conscience. The annulment of partitior came all the same, two years 
later, but he could have, with the bold sagacity of a statesman, synchro- 
nised it with the Reforms. He shied, hcwever, from the possibility of a 
strong Muslim reaction and a Conservative row in the Lords, while the 
dispute between the two Houses was in tae most acrimonious stage. He 
had dropped the scheme of the joint eleczoral college at the first show of 
opposition, much of which he knew to be due to Muslim intransigence 
and Minto-Risley prejudice. He failed tc support MacDonnell and:K. G. 
Gupta against Morison and Bilgrami. He fought shy of the adverse. 
criticism of Lovat Fraser and Chirol. He did not even insist on an 
experiment with the mixed college thcugh he was sure to have got 
unanimous Congress sudport. He allowed himself to be carried away 
by Ameer Ali and Morison, though distrusting their motives and disliking 
their ways. Morley did not live up tc the great liberal tradition of 
Gladstone who had risked his political career for the Irish Home Rule. | 
Too academic in approach, too weak to stand firm against bluff and bully, 
too unrealistic to conver: his ideas into workable institutions, he yielded 
to Minto, who had the courage of his Conservative conviction, and the 
Muslims, who knew how to play their hands. 

“The Reforms of 1909 “rallied” very few. The Congress:at its 
Madras Session (1908) had supported Minto’s scheme of mixed electoral 
colleges. Malaviya had suggested that “we should leave Lord Morley’ S 
proposals as the stand in this matter and not ask that any different prin- 
ciple of representation should be introduced" 7 Gokhale, alone in thought- 
less generosity, seemed prepared to concede separate electorate in order 


to alleviate the “unjust fear" of the Muslims that "they would be 
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swamped by Hindus" When Morley dropped the mixed electoral 
` college scheme during the second reading of the Indian Councils Bill 
and seemed to’ move to the other extreme, ie. separate electorate 
in all stages (as in Cyprus or Bohemia)? and even Asquith lent him, 
support in the Commons,” the Congress could not but register a vigorous 
protest. Surendranath 'and Madan Mohan disapproved of the “innova- 
tions” as dangerous. ' The Hindus viewed the whole agitation as an 
Anglo-Indian move backed by the Times, the Times of India and the 
‘Statesman. Minto protested, too, as it was never his intention: to debar 
the Muslims from taking. part in the general electorate. He had pledged 
separate representation and:weightage but not committed himself to the 
form it should take. We have already noted K. G. Gupta’s adverse 
comment or Morison’s formulation. of the pledges and his presentation 
of the mixed electorate as an additional boon to the Muslims?! Minto 
repeatedly referred to “Hindu dissatisfaction”. The Congress never liked 
the separate representation ‘even though its exclusivé ‘offensiveness had 
been softened in the Rules and Regulations published in November, 1909. 
In its Lahore session (1909) the Congress recorded “its strong sense of 
` disapproval of the creation of separate electorates on the basis of religion" 
and objected to “the excessive and unfairly preponderant share of rep- 
resentation given to the followers of one particular religion ; the unjust, 
invidious, and. humiliating distinctions made between Moslem and non- 
Moslein- subjects of His Majesty in the matter of the electorates, the 
franchise and the qualifications of candidate........................ , the wide, 
arbitrary, and unreasonable disqualifications and restrictions for candi- 
dates seeking election to Councils; the general distrust of the educated 
classes that runs through the whole course of the regulations; and the 
unsatisfactory composition of the non-official majority in Provincial 
Councils rendering them ineffective and unreal for all practical purposes”. - 


37 Report of Indian National Congress, 1908, Resolution I, p. 46. 
. %8Tbid., p. 137; Gokhale on “Hindus and Muslims”, 11 July, 1909, speech at 
Deccan Sabha, Gokhale Papers, Poona. . 

4° Morley's speech in Lords, 23 February, 1909, Hansard, Lords, Vol. I, Col. 125. 

3? Asquith’s speech, 1 April, 1909, Hansard, Commons, Vol. III, Col. 500, Col. 
533.; again, Hobhouse's speech, 26 April, 1909, Hansard, Commons, Vol. IV, 
Col. 5. € 

?*! See supra. 
33 Report of Indian National Congress, 1909, Resolution IV, p. 47. 
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Surendranath and Madan Mohan, who so enthusiastically welcomed the 
Secretary of State’s despatch of 27 November, 1908, condemned the dis- 
crepancies between it and the final measure passed a year later. Gokhale 
himself expressed to Wedderburn the disquiet he felt over “the not only 
unjust but monstrously unjust" representation granted to the Muslims.* 

“If it could be said," candidly declared Lord Morley, “that this 
chapter of reforms led directly or necessarily to the establishment of a 
parliamentary system in India, I for one would have nothing at all to do 
with it". True it is that under these Reforms the strength of each 
Provincial Council and the Imperial Legislative Council was increased. In 
a house of 60 at the Centre, 27 were to be elected and 33 nominated of 
which no more than 28 could be officials. Yet official majority was retained 
at the Centre as Morley and Minto had both desired. The member- 
ship of most of the Provincial Legislative Councils was raised to 50 
(Punjab and Burma had 30 each), non-official majority was assured in all, 
while Bengal was to have an elective majority. But this was merely an 
eyewash for the nominated members in the Provinces were more likely 
to vote with the officials than with the elective group.* The four members 
representing British commercial interests in Bengal, who created there the 
illusion of elective majority, were also to vote with bureaucracy on major 
issues. Asquith admitted that it was meant to “give Indians the feeling 
that these legislative councils are not mere automatons”. Except for 
Muslims and Landlords there was to be secondary election ie. by the 
delegates chosen by the members of municipal and district boards. The 
minimum land revenue fixed for the eligibility of landlords in their 
constituencies varied between Hindu and Muslim and shut out the 
middling gentry. Indian commerce depended upon Viceregal nomination. 
In most constituencies a substantial property qualification and the posses- 
sion of a residence were required. The graduate status demanded of 
Muslims was in some cases substantially lower than that demanded of 
Hindus. The age limit was 25 years and women were specifically excluded. 


on 


*3Gokhale to Wedderburn, 3 December, t909, Gokhale Papers, Poona, 
501-1120 file. For Aurobindo’s criticism, see Dharma, Kartik & 6 Agrahayan, 1316. 

* Speeches of Gopal K. Gokhale, 3rd ed. (Madras, 1920, p. 983. Poor 
Gokhale hoped to gain throu Ti non-official majority a “preventive control” over 
provincial aon « see ibid., pp. 717-18. 
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The regulations on'the exclusion of undesirable persons ran—"No person 
shall be eligible for election as a member of the Council if such person. . 
has been declared by the Governor-General in Council to be of such 
reputation and antecedents that his election would, in the opinion of the 
Governor-General in Council, be contrary to the public interest.” The 
Viceregal veto made a mockery of the high hopes that the country held 
of the reforms. Not to speak of the Extremists, many Moderates, whose 
views or independence of thinking the bureaucracy disliked, were excluded 
from Morley's "new dispensation" that boasted of providing increased 
scope of association of the Indians with the Indian administration? 
Curzon's fears that the new Councils would inevitably become. 
“parliamentary bodies in miniature" were belied. Functionally, the new 
Gouncil was no better than a durbar. In 1908 Gokhale hoped, “we shall 
have fair opportunities of eXercising influence in matters of Finance and 
Administration by means of.debáte and we: shall have got full manage- 
ment of the local affairs..... undér this new scheme the Government 
of India will recédé more and nióre in thé background: and the Provincial 
Government will come more tó the frónt and loom: larger in our eyes, and 
we shall have all thé opportünities we require of influencing the course of 
provincial administration. .. . . 37 What a poor prophet Gokhale proved to 
be in the course of one year! To insulate officialdom from embarrassment 
in the hands of crisp opposition debaters supplementaries were limited by 
allowing only-the member who had: asked. a question to follow it up. 
Existing limitations on the powers of the Council to deal with matters 
affecting the public revenues and debt and relations with foreign and 
rative states were extended. to: discussion. of matters .of public interest by 
way of resolution. A similar ban: was. laid on resolutions affecting the 
internal affairs of. states, matters still in discussion. between the central. 
and the provincial governments and matters that were sub judice. There 
was also a general power of disallowance on. the ground that a resolution 
could not be moved consistently with. tħe public interests or that it should 
be moved in another place. To thé Indian Moderates, clamouring likt the 
parliamentarians of James I for freedom of speech. and discussion on. 


35 Morley to Minto, telepram, 11 May, 1909. 
38 Surendranath Banerjee, op. cit. p. 255. 
31 Gokhale's speeches, op. cit. pp. 717-18. 
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weighty problems of State, the Governor-General or the Governor might 
hurl back the Divine Rizht of Regulations. 

Gokhale might have liked to take a big hand in the framing of the 
budgets but the new regulations offered him little scope. Before 1909 
estimates prepared for ihe provinces were submitted to the Government 
of India, minutely checked and often altered, by the Finance Department, 
and incorporated in the budget for the whole country. This was discussed 
' in the Imperial Council (with Gokhale taking the lead in criticism) and 
extracts relating to the Provinces were similarly discussed in Provincial 
Councils. But no resolution could be moved and no votes taken. Under 
the new reforms a draft budget in each province, after examination by 
the Government of India, which fixed the limit of expenditure on new 
projects costing more than Rs. 5000/-, was discussed by a small committee 
of the Council at least hzlf the members of which were elected, and their 
views were considered. The draft for the whole of India was then placed 
before the Imperial Council, members of which could move resolutions 
affecting proposals for new taxation for grants to the provinces, or items 
of imperial (but not provincial) expenditure. Any changes made were 
communicated to and a similar procedure was followed in the Provincial 
Councils. No nation-building activities could -be undertaken in such 
a financial strait-jacket. 

Gokhale honestly offered his "responsible association" but he succeed- 
ed precious little in changing the spirit of the regime. He moved a re- 
solution advocating free and compulsory primary education (18 March, 
1910) and called for a commission to draft a bill for implementing it. He 
was advised by the Home Member to withdraw his resolution and draft 
a bill in its place. He did so in the following year—a purely permissive 
legislation which envisazed that two-thirds of expenditure was to be 
provided by the Central government. By the end of 1911 he realised 
"that my Bill will be thrown out by the Supreme Legislative Council next 
cold weather. I also understand confidentially that most of the members 
of the India Council in. London are strongly opposed to the measure". 
The Civil Service diehards were active as before. A chastened Gokhale, 
while calling upon the Council to refer the Bill to a select committee, 
admitted, “I know that my Bill will be thrown out before the day closes . 

I haye always felt and have often said that we, of the present generation 
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in India. can only hope to serve our country by our failures. . . . . ” Gokhale 
fared no better with his resolution to deny the South African Colonies 
permission to recruit indentured labour in India. All his criticism of the 
Seditious Meetings Bill of 1919 (6 August, 1910) and the harsh enforce- 
ment of the Press Act fell on deaf ears’ Any doctrinaire stand of “active 
loyalty" to the Government was made impossible by the Government itself. 
lhe prince of Moderates ruefully acknowledged the inadequacy of a 
philosophy he had clung to the best part of his political life— "Just as the 
right of free speech is an abstract right, so also the proposition that all 
loyal citizens must rally round the executive in maintaining law 
and order is an abstract proposition, and its value as a guide for practical 
conduct must -depend upon the circumstances amidst which it is sought 
to be applied"? ‘This agonising reappraisal sounds the depths of Moderate 
disappointement with the spirit of Reforms. “The Canadian furcoat" (of 
colonial self-government) was not for Gokhale’s native Deccan.’ Eager to 
apply the whole of the British liberal tradition, the Moderates had walked 
into a kind of political blind alley. 

Another Moderate, Surendranath, who kept out of the first elections 
as Bengal’s grievance over partition had not been met, had no more favour- 
able reaction to the Reforms. “The scheme contains,” he said, “no 
concessions which have not been in some form or other repeatedly asked 
for. So far from the scheme being lavish, I will say that it does not come 
up to our expectations in regard to many matters of vital importance. For 
instance, we want the power of the purse. We want definite control at 
least over some of the great departments of the State: over Sanitation, 
Education and the Public Works Department..... We want the power 
of the purse and a definite and effective measure of self-government. That 
we have not got: All that the Reform scheme does—and let me be 
prefectly candid in this matter—is to provide the machinery by which the 
representatives of the people would be in a position to bring to bear upon 
the Government not anything like direct influence but indirect moral 
pressure", The following statistics belie even the evidence of that in- 


** Ibid., Pp. 317-18. 

*? Ibid., Pp. 320-21. 

*? Viscount Morley, Indian Speeches, pp. 35-6. 
*! Surendranath Banerjee, op. cit, p. 277. 
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direct moral pressure. 59% of the laws passed the reformed Council with- 
out discussion, only 8 bills roused serious opposition and only 5 private 
bills got through. “... Constant necessity of having to refer to the centre 
and accept its decisions tended to give their (Provincial Councils) proceed- 
ings an air of unreality".? The silent official phalanx overbore all opposi- 
tion at the centre and bulldozed through legislation necessary for full 
executive control. ‘It was a sterile opposition and sterility caused frustra- 
tion. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report had to admit that "Minto-Morley 
reforms cannot justly be described as embodying any new policy. The 
change was one of degree and not of kind." It merely extended a system 
introduced in 1892 of representation by special interests. But in that 
process it ignored the rapid awakening of Ásia and the increased political 
expectations of the Indians. It weakened the Moderate opinion of the 
country which alone stood ready to offer it a hand of cooperation against 
Extremism and anarchism. "They (moderates) stood ready to serve," 
comments Prof. C. H. Philips, "but were in effect fobbed off”. Therein 
lies the tragedy of Morley-Minto reforms. Fate would not offer Britain 
a more congenial opportunity of putting Indo-British relations on a stable 
basis at such a low cost.. The victory of bureaucracy in 1909 was a Pyrrhic 
victory. With the dramatic turn given to the Indian nationalist move- 
ment by Gandhiji and the World Wars the transfer of power could only 
be total and tragic. 


AMALES TRIPATHI 


R. Coupland, The Indian Problem, 1833-1935, p. 44. 
43 New Cambridge Modern History, Vol. XII, p. 215.. 


Che Haft Anjuman of Mat Raj 
Alias Gale gar, Munshi of Mirza 
Rajah Jai Singh. 


(Continued from a previous 1ssue) 


E. Tug Campaicn IN BIJAPUR 


Initial successes of the Mughals: Conquest of Phaltan and Thathvada : 


[T is being submitted that on 21st Jumadi I (20 Nov. 1665) I accorded 

reception to the royal mandates, [Benares Ms. 79b/ Sarkar Ms. 53] 
one of which bore the signature of the Emperor and also the Khilat 1 
khassa (special robe of honour) which was sent to me. 


After despatching Mulla Ahmad to the court, I sought the Emperor’s 
assistance, apparent and hidden, and advanced on the expedition stage 
by stage.” It is proper to despatch the first arzdasht after one or two 
victories. First I turned my attention towards the strong fort of Phal- 
tan? which lies in the şagir of the chief Adil Khani noble and the 


~*t Disposition of the imperial army. 
(i) Van (7500)—Dilir Khan with entire artillery. 
(ii) Centre (12000)—Jai Singh. 
iii) Right wing (6000)—Daud Khan. 
iv) Lett wing (6000}—Rajah Rai Singh Sisodia. 
(v k Left of T centre (9000)}—Shivä. 

(vi) Besides the front skirmishers (qarawal) the advance guard of the centre 
(iltimish) & Rearguard e the two flanks were protected by two Divisions, 
marchin parane to the main army. Sarkar, Aurangzib. IV. 129 (based on 
A.N. 988). 

?5 Phaltan was reached on 7th Dec. 1665. 
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zamindan of Bajaji Nimbalkar (of Phaltan).” Shiva sent Netu"" in 
advance with a suitable contingent, so that he may keep the besieged 
engaged till the arrival o2 the victorious army. After the arrival of Netu 
at that place an engagement took place until the advance of the victorious 
army shook the position of the besieged. Being dispirited they took to 
their heels towards the jungle and the fort came to the possession of the - 
imperialists. Siddaram Gowar"™! was put in charge of the fort with a 
suitable contingent of horse and footsoldiers as might be learnt from the 
news sheets. After the fort of Thathvada!? which is perched on a hill and 
is situated 7 kos north of Phaltan and a place of refuge [Benares Ms. 
80a/Sarkar Ms. 54] was delivered to his men after he had sent his con- 
tingent and won over the besieged. Subsequently the royal officials were 
put in charge of the fort and a report would be submitted thereof. The 
total revenue of both these forts amounts, it is reported, to more than 
one lakh of hun ; the actual amount would be fixed afterwards. 


It is hoped that the conquest of these two strong forts, one of which 
in extent and solidity is superior to the fort of Chakna!9 and the other 
equalling that of Rohira,: perched on a hill and very strong would be a 
cause of good fortune and happiness of the Emperor. The keys of both 
these forts have been sent to the Emperor and may be seen. 


° Bajaji Nayak Nimbalkar, deshmukh of Phaltan. Sarkar, Shivaji, 15, 60. 

190 Netaii Palkar, regarded by the Deccanis as “Second Shivaji”. 

The Maratha contingen- under Shivaji and Netaji (9000) constituted the left 
centre of the Mughal army. 

101 Text reads Siddararam Gowar: perhaps it may be read as Sudharam Gaur. 

‘During the first month of the campaign Jai Singh’s march was an uninter- 
rupted triumph. From Purandar to Mangalvide, a fort 52 miles north of Bijapur, 
the invaders advanced withaut meeting with any opposition. The Bijapuri forts 
on the way were either evacuated in terror or surrendered at call to Shivaji's men 
who had been detached from Jai Singh's army to capture them. .... ” Sarkar, 
Aurangzib, IV, (130, Shivaji was rewarded for the services with a letter of praise, 
.à robe of honour and a jewelled dagger from the Emperor. Parasnis Ms. letter 
No. 9. in Sarkar, Shivaji, 128. i 

102 Or Thathora, described as 13 m.S.W. of Phalton (Sarkar, Aurangzib, IV-136) 
and 14 miles (Sarkar, Shivafi, 128) was reached on 8th December, 1665: Khatav 
(25 miles S. of Phalton) was reached about a week later. Ibid. 

103 j.e, Chakan, It guarded the road to Puna from the north. Its keeper, 
Firangji Narsala had to surrender it to Shaista Khan after a heroic defence, 1660. 
Sarkar, Shivan, 53, 81. —. o: uU 

Rohira, a Maratha fort in Balaghat wrested from Shivaji by Jai Singh. 
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Jat Singh’s successful intrigues with Mulla Ahmad : 


Mulla Ahmad™ on the receipt of the special robe with jewelled 
dagger and the mansab of 6000 zat and 6000 sawar and 2 lakhs of rupees 
in cash, became a récipient of eternal felicity. Even since his arrival 
he has been striving to come to a settlement with Adil Khan so that his 
garb of rectitude, goodness and reputation might remain. I wanted that 
such a peerless man in Bijapur should come out of that region but that 
at the same time he must not say anything about the affairs of Adil Khan 
which might run counter to the objectives of the Emperor. As our 
objects and motives differed there was much wrangling, the details of 
which will unnecessarily lengthen the letter. At last after thousands of 
efforts and much persuasion I made him agree to this view and allowed 
him to take his leave. He might say before the Emperor whatever he 
wanted. Baaz Khan and Ghazi Beg (Tasawals) were sent along with him, 
. so that, accompanying him up to Aurangabad (Khujasta buntyad), they 

would every day make him proceed to the goal. From that place Saf 
Shikan Khan would give him an escort [Benares Ms. 80b/Sarkar Ms. 55]. 
His departure from that kingdom and joining the imperial service now 
is a sign of the auspicious fortune of Alamgir. I had a talk with 
him re: the title and on that basis I suggest that the title of Jan-i-Alam 
(be conferred on him). Asad his son, is a soldier, worthy of elevation and 
he would be successful in getting suitable mansab and title according to 
the qaul (agreement) given by the Amir ul Umara. Besides the sum of 
two lakhs of rupees which have been given to Mulla Ahmad by way of 
tankhwah, another sum of 50,000 rupees has been earmarked as tan for 
Asad and his companions. As I learn from the talks with the Mulla, 
he had great familiarity with Muazzam Khan, the.deceased Khan 1 
Khanan. If through his mediation, the demands upon Muhammad 
Amin Khan, who is a well-meaning loyal servant of the court, are settled, 
I would consider it to be good for the state. 


104 Mulla Ahmad left for the imperial court sometime between 13th & 20th 
November, 1665. See M. A. 52 . Tr. 33). . 

Kalian district (mod. Thana), the northern part of the West Coast (Konkan) 
was held by a leading Bijapur noble Mulla Ahmad of an Arab family of Navayat 
clan. Shivaji ded it in 1657 and seized the rich unwalled towns of Kalian and 
Bhivandi, and turned them into naval bases & dockyards. It was lost and regained. 
See Sarkar, House of Shivaji, 99; Shivaji, 54-6, 166: Aurangzib, IV. 123-125. 
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The paraganas of Kalyan and Bhivandi better known as Islamabad, 
a dependency of Mul Kokan of Nizam ul mulk, including several villages 
and mahals of the conquered lands, constitute the home land and habita- 
tion of Mulla Ahmad and most of the Navaiyat clan. There are many 
deserving (Le. poor) men enjoying sayurghal lands there." As these 
are a martial people and as the pacification of Mulla Ahmad is necessary, 
so the sanads were confirmed, written out and delivered. I considered 
this to be in the interest of the state. But now I await orders according 
to which the mutasadd:s (accountants or clerks) would act. 


Shivaji’s services in the Byapur Campaign : 

As regards the issue of the farmün in the name of Safi Khan™ 
according to the arzdasht submitted by me concerning the attachment 
(zabt) of the Nizam ul Mulki territories and the ascertainment of the 
revenues thereof through conciliation and suitable treatment of the . 
people of devoted (obudryat) Shiva and the grant of 2 lakhs of rupees 
from the [Benares Ms. 81a/Sarkar Ms. 56] imperial treasury for his army 
at the time of emergency, I consider it as an excessive favour shown to 
me. Sanction may be given to the payment of the instalment this year 
in tuyul as tankhwah of his son. Secondly, the diwans will fix the salary 
after calculating the increase or decrease. It would be gracious if the 
Emperor issues necessary orders. It may be clear to the Emperor that 
my agreement or conflict with others is always with a view to ensuring 
the good of the imperial affairs and I have no other motive. In view 
of this fact I have considered it advisable for the state to keep Shiva 
engaged in acts of devotion. Much can be accomplished by him. In 
fact in the very beginaing of this expedition he had rendered good 
service, in devastating and overthrowing the Adil Khani army, then 
present in Mulkokan Brapuri. According to the hints given by me and 
getting an opportunity he put to death about 300 men from that group 
including Sarmahan who was a confidential soldier of Adil Khan and 


1048 Sayurghals or grants of land for charitable purposes. See Sarkar, House 
of Shivaji Ch. on The Leading Nobles of Bijapur, 1627-86. 

105 Second son of Islam Khan Mashhadi. He was sent to the Deccan with 
Prince Muazzam in the 10th year of Aurangzeb’s reign M.U. Text I- 740-2; 
Eng. Tr II, 667-9. 
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the chief of the daring soldiers ready to risk their lives and also Fateh 
Punni and many other remarkable men of that country. He captured 
some of them. A fresh enmity has cropped up between him and the 
Bijapuris. He is always prepared for service and sacrifice of his life at 
the head of 2000 horsemen and 7000 footsoldiers. The services that he 
rendered in the fort of Phaltan and Thàthvadà have been mentioned 
above. In short the lands yielding one lakh hun of Nizam ul mulk have 
been attached to crown-lands this year and nothing has remained for him 
by way of profit. After enquiry it has transpired that the revenue of 
the dependencies, 12 forts which had been granted to him, is small and 
does not come up to one and a half lakh. At any rate at the end of this 
year, after due investigation of the entire amount it 1s hoped that accord- 
ing to the royal mandate, Haji Shafi Khan, in agreement with me, would 
settle land yielding one lakh hun. Meanwhile [Benaras Ms. 81b/Sarkar 
Ms. 57] if the Emperor is graciously pleased to give him a special robe 
of honour with a jewelled dagger in recognition of the good services that 
he has rendered at my request it will be very opportune.’™ 


Emperor rewards some officers : 


I have to express thanks for the change in the mansab of 1000 of 
Qutbuddin Khan™ from the conditional to the unconditional, the grant 
of 2000 sawar to Amar Singh Chandrawat, and 1000 sawar to Raghunath 
Singh Mairtia.'^ Having congratulated the aforesaid persons on these 
favours I have exhorted them to be more devoted 1n service. 


Jai Singh recommends promotion to Daud Khan and Bhojray Kachwàha : 


As regards Dàüd Khàn'? I have made my submissions and I hereby 
submit further that he is a very serviceable officer and has got a good 


108 Text has Wajah dakhl. 

195* For a reference to Shivaji’s services as well as of his general Netaji, M.A. 
58-9 (Eng. Tr. 38). l 

107 Qutbuddin Khan Khweshgi deputed to the Deccan (Alamgirnamah, 827) 
under Jai Singh. He had already devastated pe territory with 700 horse. 
Subsequently in the Bijapur campaign he was in of the rearguard and 
distinguished himself by heroic deeds. M.U. Text III 102-108; Eng. Tr. II 550 

108 See note ante. 

19 Daud Khan Quraishi, M.U. Text II. 32-37; Eng. Tr. I, 464. 
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contingent under him. It is hoped that he may be favoured with an 
increase of 1000.  Bhojraj Kachwaha has got a contingent more than that 
laid down in the regulations and has with him serviceable men. He 1s 
himself a selfsacrificirg soldier. I recommend a suitable increase for 
him. - If these prayers are granted, it would redound-to the glory of this 
servant (i.e. Jai Singh) and win their hearts. 


Jai Singh accounts for the delay 1n starting for the Bijapur expedition : 


As regards the imperial order to me to start on the expedition soon, 
I have borne it in mind. As far as possible, I never make any delay in 
performing the services entrusted to me. ‘The treasure amounting to 
20 lakhs of rupees was received on the 14th Jumadi I (13 November, 
1665). Immediately I set myself during the remainder of the month 
to make due arrangements and pay the salaries due to the troops and 
then set out on 21st (20th Nov. 1665). The delay of a few days that 
occurred was owing to the need of despatching Mulla Ahmad and 
effecting abatement of baggages and accoutrements of the army. The 
Emperor has graciously sanctioned up to 10 lakhs of rupees for the 
expenses [Benares Ms. 82a/Sarkar Ms. 58] of the army of Safi Khan. 
If he had taken this emount now it would have whetted the demands 
of others. I asked the Khan to requisition the money only when it was 
necessary, and then it would be sent without delay." I have been trained 
by my murshid (ie: the Emperor. I would not waste a single dam 
needlessly. 


Mulla Yahta : 


Again the letter of "Umdat ul mulk Ja’far Khan," written, in 
accordance with the (imperial) order to Mulla Yahia!! was received. It 


10% |? November, 1665 in Sarkar, Aurangzib, IV. 129. 

110 According to Sir J. N. Sarkar (Aurangztb, IV-120) the amount was placed 
with the diwan of the Deccan at his call. But this is not borne out by the above. 

119 Tafar Khan, Subahdar of Malwa, was appointed Wazir (9 November, 1663). 
M.A. 47 (Eng. Tr. 29-30). Sarkar, Aurangeib UJ, 65-67 (Date of appointment as 
Wazir A'zam (30 Dec. 16€3). M.U. Text I, 531-5; Eng. Tr. I, 722-23. 

ui An Arab of the Navaiyat clan, settled in Konkan, Mulla Yahia, who had 
already joined the imperial service was “the intermediary in corrupting” Bijapuri 
officers like Randaula (Rustam-i-Zaman), Abbas and others, Sarkar, Aurangzib 
“IV. 123. 
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was to the effect that if I am satisfied with him, there might be an increase 
of 500 zat and he could be taken with me, otherwise he should be sent 
to the Court. Although the tendencies and the modes/manner of the 
people of the Deccan are not worthy of reliance, yet in summoning and 
despatching Mulla Ahmad to the Court, I have'displayed my well-wishing 
for the empire. At any rate, as he has been instrumental in bringing 
Rustam Randaula!? and he is an intermediary, his son whom Adil Khan 
. at this time has appointed the chief of a force is Mulla Yahia. He sent 

his gaul and agreement to some other people also. If, after all this, he 
remains straight in hià words and deeds and loyal to the state it would 
be better. Otherwise he would be sent to the Court. But in these cir- 
cumstances I would request for written papers in accordance with the 
royal mandate,—one relating- to an increase of 500 on what had been 
granted to him and the other 500 in view of the exigencies of the time, 
the total being 1000. It should be written in that letter that as requested 
an increase of 1000 had been effected in the mansab of Mulla Yahia and 
he should carry out the duties which he had promised. In that case he 
would get promotion. As for the second paper it should be to the effect 
that Mulla Yahia was being [Benares Ms. 82b/Sarkar Ms. 59] summoned 
` to the Court and that he should be sent immediately. God willing, action 
would be taken according to that letter to which his deed and conduct 
would conform. 


Jai Singh’s recommendations for the sons of Bahadur Khan : 


Another affair was concerning the aliamgha of Bahadur Khan the 
deceased, which was also recorded in the reports of the diwan. I also 
had given the details thereof. I know for a long time what the Emperor 
has in mind about it. And whatever was said about concessions must 
be present in your mind. Now I submit that Dilir Khan, is a very 
useful and serviceable officer, through whom the Afghans who form 
mote than half of the army of Bijapur may be managed. I pray that 


13 Randaula Khan (son of Farhad Khan and nephew of Khairiyat Khan) was 
an Abyssinian general of Bijapur. He was given the title of Rustam-i-Zaman and 
deputed to conquer W. Kanara (i.e. Ikeri and Bednur). The family held S. Konkan 
and Kanara in ar dt. as their fief. He was the DONO of Sbahuji Bhonsle. 
Sarkar, House of Shivaji (3rd ed.). p. 99: Shivaji, Ch. X. 
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11 lakhs dam by way of altamgha be granted to Izzat and others, the 
sons of Bahadur Khan. 


Disaffection of Dilyw Khan: 


In this connection the affliction and indignation (dilgirt) of Dilir 
Khan!? proves to be prejudicial to many tasks which are likely to happen. 
Although it would be impudent to submit repeatedly that this obstruction 
should be removed yet, owing to the fact that the things submitted have 
often come from our own army, there is a likelihood of disunion occurring 
among the imperial servants on disclosure of those matters. Although 
the enemy is worthless, he might get scent of it and set his affairs aright. 
In the case of both these situations it is necessary to observe caution in 
my arzdasht, specially with a view to removing this obstruction from 


that side. 


Jai Singh's recommendations to win over Abdul Muhammad Miana, son 
of Bahlol (Byapurt) and other Byapurts : 


- Bahlol,!* who in the past owing to his ill luck, fled from Hindusthan 
to Bijapur had two sons. The first, Abdul Qadir, inherited his father’s 
title after his death. The second, Abdur Rahim, was so entitled after the 
death of his brother [Benares Ms. 83a/Sarkar Ms. 60]. The details of 
these are known to the Emperor, When Bahlol Khan also departed 
(from this world)! there were left seven sons of Abdul Qadir and seven 
of Abdur Rahim. Induced by avarice, Adil Khan’! conferred the head- 
ship of the family on Abdul Karim, son of Abdur Rahim, who, in the 


uns Dilir Khan Daudzai (originally known as Jalal Khan), younger brother of 
Bahadur Khan Rohilla, was sent with Rajah Jai Singh against Shivaji. Afterwards 
he served in the vanguard of Jai Singh’s army and devastated Bijapur, M.U. Text 
IL. 42-56; Eng. Tr. I. 495-505. 

114 For the history of Bahlol Khan Miana, an Afghan noble of Bijapur, and 
his family, see Sarkar, House of Shivaji, (3rd ed.) pp. 95-58. The first to enter 
Mughal service, Hasan Miana, died in the Deccan. His son, Bahlol, was promoted 
by los (1616) and given the title of Khan. Later on he became a soldier of 
fortune and joined ees service (1647). His two sons, Abdul Qadir and Abdur 
Rahim became Bahlol If and III one after another. 

us Abdur Rahim (Bahlol TJ) died in July, 1665. 

118 Adil Shah was induced by means of costly presents to confer the title of 
Bablol Khan IV on Abdul Karim. 
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estimation of the Afghans, was not so true-born as Abdul Muhammad, 
son of Abdul Qadir. At this Abdul Mhammad became disgusted with 
that place and turned towards the imperial court through the mediation 
of Dilir Khan." After the coming of the gaul and the letters men came 
in his pursuit but they did not succeed in their object. He came and 
reached here. As it would be felicitous for those who seek the imperial 
service to be encouraged and,—his brother is still there, enjoying the 
title of his father,—for the sake of offering further inducements and 
encouragement to him and others, and keeping other things in view, I 
propose that the rank of 5000 zat and 5000 sawàr on condition of six 
months (az Karar 1 Sash mah) in accordance with the regulations of 
Hindustan’ and 50,000 rupees in cash by way of aid and a jagir of one 
lakh of rupees from paragana of Sultanpur Nadurbar may be granted 
to him so that hé may keep his sons there and be made reliable and 
trustworthy. If, on seeing these favours, Abdul Karim Bahlol also turns 
towards the imperial court it would be advisable to confirm the title and 
the jagirs he already enjoys, and Abdul Muhammad may be granted 
another title. Otherwise the same title and mansab!? (may continue). To 
grant such concessions,in favour of Abdul Muhammad is-to open the 
road to others; otherwise for other people, the gaul has been given to 
the effect that the mansabs and the jagirs which they enjoyed in Bijapur 
would be confirmed, but the aid in the shape of cash and a small jagir 
in their old country (Hindustan) would be for the sake of their sons, so 


111 Abdul Muhammad Miana joined the Mughals two days after Jai Singh 
started (Nov. 1665). He served under Jai Singh (and other Mughal generals). But 
the main body of the Afghans remained loyal to Adil Khan under the leadership 
of Abdul Karim Bahlol IV. So Jai Singh gained only slight advantage. 
Abdul Muhammad was raised to Mughal peerage as Ikhlas ban (c Feb. 1669). 
A. N. 989; H.A. 84a. Sarkar, House of Shivaji, 96; Aurangzib, IV. 130. 

118 Jai Singh here proposed a First class rank for Abdul Muhammad, the Zat 
and sawar ranks being equal. (Irvine, Army of the Indian Moghuls, 1962 ed. p. 6). 
It is well known that in the Mughal army pay was always in arrears. “Few of the 
officers received the whole: twelve months’ pay, the number of months pay sanc- 
tioned per annum ranging from four to twelve" (Ibid. p. 7). Nizam mulk 
boasted in his last testament (1748) that he "never withheld pay for more than 
three months", (Ibid. p. 13. The expression az karar i sash mah, which does 
not occur in the above work of Irvine would imply that in that period off 
Aurangzib’s reign the practice was to sanction was only for six months. See 
also H.A. 84a (Emperor’s approval). 

.11°'The text is doubtful here. 
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that their minds might be set at rest. [Benares Ms. 83b/Sarkar Ms. 61] 
` I hope that these things would take shape according to the proposals of 
the well-wishers of the state. For the present in regard to Abdul 
Muhammad I hope that my submissions would be accepted and an exalted 
farman issued in his name. 


Qutb Shah to send reinforcements to the Mughals in Bijapur : 


The state of affairs of Qutbul mulk is the same as has been indicated 
in the royal orders. . The reports of Khwaja Muhammad Darwesh, the 
envoy to Golkonda (Sahib 1 Golkonda) about sending reinforcements to 
Bijapur have been repeatedly received and the same have been sent. I 
have written repeatedly to him (i.e. Qutbul mulk) in accordance with the 
contents of the farman and also written to Khwaja Darwesh. If he sends 
it would be better, otherwise he would reap the consequences of his 
deeds. 


Emperor accepts Jai Singh’s recommendations Re: Daud Khan and 
Bhoqraj Kachwaha : 


On the first Shaban (27 January, 1666), I received two farmans : one, 
decorated with royal signature, together with special robe, through Md. 
Amin mace-bearer ; the second also illumined by the imperial signature 
through Niyaz Beg with a robe for the winter. I offer my thanks for 
these royal favours. I submit that the increase of 1000 horse on the . 
existing mansab of Daud Khan du aspa seh aspa and that of 200 horse on 
the mansab of Bhojraj Kachwaha has been a source of exaltation to them 
and very gratifying to me. I offer my salutations for the same. 


Re : Dilir Khan, the sons of Bahadur Khan and Abdul Muhammad : 


The Emperor, the cherisher of his slaves, has been pleased to pass 
orders for the suspension of the demand of the instalment of one lakh 
on Dilir Khan and for the grant of altamgha villages to Izzat and 
Muzaffar, sons of Bahadur Khan, [Benares Ms. 84a/Sarkar Ms. 62]. The 
said Khan has been exerting himself and devoting his life in winning 
the goodwill of the Emperor. Any favour shown to him is opportune 
and just proper. ‘The sanction of the mansab of 5000 zat & 5000 sawar for 
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six months according to the regulations of Hindustan, and the allowance 
by way of aid and the grant of jagir to Abdul Muhammad, son of Abdul 
Qadir, son of Bahlol, is the cause of favours and expectations of others. 
The aforesaid. Abdul Muhammad is a warlike, young and useful person. 
An arzdasht'has been submitted to the Court by him and he is praying 
for a reply to :the.same.""™ 


Jai Singh’s recommendations for Asad, son of Mulla Ahmad deceased : 


Favours had been bestowed on Mulla Ahmad. How I wish that Fate 
had vouchsafed a longer life and granted more time to him so that the 
Emperor could have seen him and realised his capacity and worth. I 
have already reported that his son (i.e. Asad)" is a useful soldier, and 
that he has got such a reputation in the regions of Bijapur. They tell 
us that in the battle against Siddi Jauhar and in other places he made 
himself prominent and this is evident from his face. He is also very 
skilled in calligraphy and is generally uncommunicative. In short, he 
(Mulla Ahmad)-had entered the imperial service at the end of his career 
and I hope that-his son should be exalted with suitable title and mansab. 
The sum of two lakhs of rupees, the half of which was to be paid out of 
the .account of the marching army and half out of that of 
Khujasta buniyad (Aurangabad) had been suspended after that affair. 
The remaining sum of 50,000 rupees and another sum which was given by 
way of aid by his followers [Benares Ms. 84b/Sarkar Ms. 63] were taken 
from the royal treasury in accordance with his requests and the hund: 
(bill of exchange) for it was given by him tome. An order may be issued 
so that I might adjust it. 


Bijapur Campaign : Jat Singh creates a diversion ; Shiwagrs proposal : 
The despatch of a rich robe of honour and a jewelled dagger for 
the loyal Shiva at my request ig very opportune and a.proof of the 


1198 Abul Md. grandson of Bahlol, joined Raja Jai Singh after two stages had 
been passed. He was created a 5-hazari (same number of troopers) at the Rajah’s 
request and appointed to assist in the war. M.A. 58 (Eng. lr. 38). na 

119 On getting the news of the death of Mulla Ahmad, Aurangzib is said 
to have ordered to send his son Asad and other members of his family to the 
Court. M.A. 52 (Eng. Tr. 34). For the family, see Sarkar, House of Shivap, ch. 
on Leading Nobles of Bijapur. 

120 On 25th December, 1665, Sarkar, Shivaji, 130. 
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Emperor’s favours. He had exerted himself to the utmost in imperial 
service up to the neighbourhood of Bijapur. He was ready to co-operate 
at the siege of the fort of Bijapur. But for reasons detailed in a separate 
letter, I did not deem it expedient. On this he said to me, “I would be 
responsible for the cavalry charge and assault. I do not know to what 
extent it would be effective. If you detach me, I can proceed towards the 
fort of Panhala, of which I know all the ins and outs and while the 
garrison. would be off the guard I can capture it and offer it as a peshkash 
to the Emperor. I shall raise so much tumult and disturbance in that 
district that the enemy will be compelled to divert a large force from their 
army to oppose me.” As the signs of his action were visible from the 
forehead of his talks?! I gave him leave to depart on the promised errand 
with a few men.!? 


Shivag's night attack on Panhala fails (16th January) : 


On the 5th day he reached the place and in the last Pahar of the 
night he delivered the assault or the fort of Panhala. But the garrison 
of the fort had got information before and offered a stubborn resistance. 
About 1000 men of Shivà fell down, killed or wounded. When the rising 
sun lit up the scene, he found it madness to continue the struggle: and he 
was compelled to withdraw his men from there. He retired baffled to the 
fort of Khelnà!? at a distance of 60 kos from there and stayed there. He 
sent his troops for assault and plunder here and there [Benares Ms. 85a/ 
Sarkar Ms. 64] and the lands of the worthless enemy were ravaged. 
Siddi Masaud, Abdul Aziz,'^ Rustam Randaula™ and others and about 


131 ʻAs his words bore promise of action’. Ibid. 

182 Shivaji left Jai Singh on the bank of the Bhima about 11th January, 1665. 
Ibid., 131; sp Sarkar, Aurangzib, IV. 137. 

us The attack on Panbala was made on 16th January. Khelna or Vishalgarh, 
Shivaji’s own fort, was about 27 miles west of Panhala. Sarkar, Shivaji, 131; 
Aurangzib, IV. 137. 

124 Siddi Masaud was the son-in-law of Siddi Jauhar. When the latter's son, 
Abdul Aziz, wished to imprison him, he took shelter in Ádoni fort. Sarkar, House 
of Shivaji, 101; Shivaji, 235, 310, 315, 324. 

135 ‘Abdul ’Aziz was the son of Siddi Jauhar. Jauhar, the Abyssinian, slave 
of Malik Abdul Wahab and later on master of Karnul was created Salabat Khan 
by Ali Adil Shah II of Bijapur; died. 1662. Sarkar, Shivaji, 75-76; House of 
Shivaji, 101. 

128 See note ante. 


MUNSHI OF MIRZA RAJAH JAI SINGH. 7 


600 horse of. those demoralised contingents,made attack on Shiva." The 
long and short of the matter is that Shiva carried out whatever he had 
at the time of his departure ; he brought his deeds in accord with his 
words. Now that he has received the-glad tidings of imperial favours he 
would be much more active in the imperial service than before. 


First month of Bijapur Campaign : Jai Singhs uninterrupted triumph 
(Purandar to Mangalbtra) : 


-I have already sent an arzdasht about the entry of the victorious 
forces into the land of Bijapur and the capture of the forts of Phaltan 
and Thathvada. After that the situation is this: it had been learnt from 
the report of Mulla Muhammad Sadiq, Sahib of Bijapur and the submis- 
sions of certain reporters that *the enemy’s troops are disunited and 
quarrelling among themselves; the fort of Bijapur has’ no protective 
works, no materials or provisions for standing a siege ; and as soon as the - 
imperial army arrives in that tract most of the nobles (Chiefs), pillars of 
state (arkan) and gentry (officers) (atyan) of that region will enter into 
the circle of imperial servants. On account of these occurrences Adil 
Khan would be brought down on his knees. If such be the situation I 
shall not let this golden opportunity to slip away." Having got complete 
information about the chief features and suburbs of that fort, I shall devise 
my plans for the accomplishment.of my purpose. I have postponed sum- 
moning (i.e. without waiting for the arrival of) any big artillery and siege 
materials (for taking the fort) from Parenda.?^ Making forced marches 
I reached the fort of Mangalbira?? which is at a distance of 60 kos from 


127 From Khelna (Vishalgarb) where Shivaji went after the failure at Panhala 
(16th January, 1662), he sent a Muhammadan officer with 2000 men to besiege 
Phonda (10 miles &s.e. of Goa). The three sig eae generals, Siddi Masaud, Abdul 
Aziz and Rustam-i-zam-an who were deputed by the Sultan with 5000 horse and 
1000 foot to the Panhala area, planned to surprise Shivaji. For details see Sarkar, 
Shivaji, 234-5. Thus though Shivaji failed at Panhala he succeeded in drawing 
and detaining the Bijapuris. Sarkar, Shivaji, 131; Aurangzib, IV. 137. 
| 13 Sarkar, Aurangztb, IV. 128. l 

129 Thid, 129. ff. also ibid., 134. 

130 Brief reference to imperial advance in M.A. 58-9 (Eng. Tr. 38). The fort 
of Mangalbira (or Mangalvide) on the bank of the Bhima, 52 miles north of 
Bijapur, was reached on 18th December, 1665. - Jai Singh deposited his heavy 
baggage and other property here. 
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Bijapur, and sent Netu with a contingent to Shiva.?! Those in the fort 
being unable [Benares Ms. 85b/Sarkar Ms. 65] to maintain their stand 
took to their heels. Sarfraz Khan was appointed the faujdar (of the dis- 
trict) & Udit Singh Bhadauriyah™ was given charge (qiladar) of the fort 
which was strongly fortified, made of stone, strong, extensive and high 
above the ground. 


[To be continued] 


J. N. SARKAR. 


wm The Maasirul Umara E ext IL 469-73: Trans. II. 717) states it was captured 
by Netu, commander-in-chief of Shivaji. l 

132° Alamgir namah, 992. For the life of Sarfrāz Khan Deccani, see M.U. 
Text II. 469-73; Eng. Tr. O. 716-8. For Udit eg see Sarkar, Aurangzib, IV-132. 
M.U. (op. cti.) speaks of him as Udai, son of Raja Kishan Singh Bhadauriya M.U. IL 


228-30. Eng. Tr. T. 828-29. 


Book Reviews. 


PRosBLEMS AND PoLicres or THE DBRrrisH iN Inpa 1885-1898—Hiralal Singh, Asia, 
Bombay 1963. 


There are two different and equally obtuse myths fostered about British India. 
While one holds that the British conquered India because they were phenomenally 
absent-minded, the other says, they lost it because, from the beginning, they were 
absolutely determined to go. Patriotic Indians react somewhat hysterically to these 
formulations and’ in their hysteria spoil their presentable case. Professor H. L. 
Singh takes up the second myth in his monograph and subjects it to a quiet but 
through academic scrutiny. He does not raise his voice in anger but by the 
time he finishes, precious little is left of the deliberate, planned withdrawal. 

He does this by taking up, one after the other, what he calls ‘the problems 
of the British’. First, the civil service, second, representative government, third, 
the military and last, the Congress. He concludes that the British wanted as few 
Indians as possible in the civil service. They were very reluctant to associate 
them with legislation. In the Army, the Indians were to be firmly held in check. 
The Congress could perish. 

This is very good and very useful as far as it goes, but it has to be said that 
Professor Singh does not tell us anything particularly new. We learn nothing of 
any major significance about either the civil service, the councils or the army. 
The discussion on the development of the Congress (pp. 210-227) is elementary 
and out of place in a monograph like this. Pages devoted to British officials 
discussing the Civil Service could have been saved. More seriously, the British 
Administration, as Professor Singh builds it up, appears all of one piece. Shades 
of difference among the English are seldom caught and never underlined. This 
is particularly unfortunate in that Professor Singh could have reinforced the work 
done by Spear and Bearce. Indian India, the source and object of all these 
problems and policies, remains beyond the discussion. We shall be happy to see 
Professor Singh now turn towards the natives. 
ASHIN DAS GUPTA. 


Jaswant Rao Horgan: THe Gorpen RocuE—Dy Dr. S. N. Qanungo, Lucknow, 
pp. vii+-341, Price Rs. 20 only, First Published July 1965. 


On the back of the title page occur the re-assuring words: “This book is 
substantially a thesis approved for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by the 
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University of Lucknow". ‘Substantially’ is a welcome expression and it dispels 
at once such doubts as one may pardonably be inclined to feel that readability is 
not perhaps an indispensable attribute of a thesis in print. The book under review 
is a notable exception, for it is readable in spite of being scholarly. The main aim, 
as the author claims, is ‘to give an accurate sketch of Jaswant Rao Holkar’s 
personality and unfold the events of his stormy career in the proper perspective’. 
He bases his account on an exhaustive and careful study of all available original 
sources and claims to have made old materials vield facts of importance and throw 
fresh light on the topic. He starts with a well-documented history of the House 
of Holkar, traces in an interesting manner the story of Jaswant Rao in exile, devotes 
a whole chapter (Chap. IIT) to describing his rise to power and successful military 
. exploits and proceeds in the next chapter (Chap. IV) to trace the origin of the 
Sindhia-Holkar rivalry. While Chapters V-VII deal with the period 1801-1803, 
stressing therein the brief period of Jaswant Rao's ascendancy at Poona, the subject 
matter of Chapter VIII is the tragic story of the break-up of the Maratha Confe- 
deracy for which the author holds Daulat Rao Sindhia more responsible than his 
rival, Holkar who had chosen to keep away irom the anti-British Coalition. His 
observation (p. 163) that 'the door was banged not by Jaswant Rao Holkar, but 
by the other party’ seems to be an over-simplification of a really complicated 
position. The story of the Maratha-English conflict ending with the siege of 
Bharatpur, is dealt with, in all relevant details, in Chaps. IX-XIII. In Chap. XIV 
the author unfolds with commendable lucidity, the last phase of Jaswant Rao's career 
and reserves for the last Chapter (XV) a discussion on the Maratha leader's 
character and place in history. He brings his verdict to a close with the observa- 
tion: "In spite of great failings, the golden rogue of Maratha history was perhaps 
‘the only man among the Marathas then liviag who felt vaguely a national pride, 
an impulse to move forward and a yearning towards achievement". His remarks 
(p. 297) that “it is significant to note that as early as 1798, Baji Rao II had expressed 
his desire to enter into an alliance with the English. His slow resolution ripened 
to action in the treaty of Bassein—a political masterpiece of Lord Wellesley" 
apparently qualify his earlier observation (p. 112) giving unqualified support to 
Sir J. N. Sarkar's remark: “The last fruit of the Civil War is the loss of national 
liberty and the Holkar’s triumph made the Peshwa an English vassal”. Proof- 
reading betrays occasional lapses. 

The bibliography with brief introductorv observations adds to the value and 
attraction of the book. Even at this stage when historical research in India may 
be said to have attained appreciable progress, biography continues to be in a state 
of comparative neglect. Dr. Qanungo deserves congratulation for his attempt to 
meet our deficiency in respect of biographical history. - 


N. R RAY. 


o Notes and Topics. 


The present issue of BENGAL PAST AND PRESENT sheds the royal size 
associated with it since 1907. With this change in size, the journal loses its tradi- 
tional but unusual appearance. The founders of the Calcutta Historical Society 
and this journal might have considered the royal size suitable for a learned 
magazine with the prestige it should evoke not only for its contents but also for 
its appearance. But we have been guided by more utilitarian considerations in 
breaking away from tradition. The size of the journal was creating difficulties in 
preservation, and was being found inconvenient for easy handling. And perhaps 
the journal, because of its unusual size, tended to create a kind of consternation 
in the historically. interested lay reader, as distinguished from the pure specialist. 
' We hope that this feeling would be to some extent removed now that ‘Bengal Past 
and Present’ assumes a brighter appearance. 

The new look of the journal is also indicative of a certain improvement in the 
fortune’ of the Calcutta Historical Society. The publication of the journal is 
almost the, only activity now performed by the Calcutta Historical Society. An 
improvement in the financial and organizational position of the journal may have 
a healthy effect on the Society itself. We hope that the slow but sure method of 
the present secretary of the Society Mr. N. R. Ray, who has worked so hard to 
lift ‘Bengal Past and Present’ out of a confused ‘position, will also be effective in 
reviving some of the old activities of the Calcutta Historical Society. 

It, however, appears that circumstances of our time are not favourable to the 
steady functioning of an academic society, especially when the financial prop is far 
from strong. These are the days of expensive seminars and national and inter- 
national gatherings. The;more ambitious scholars are not satisfied with limited 
spheres of activity. Even an academic association has to develop a kind of social 
glamour to arouse something more than limited interest. The Calcutta Historical 
Society is not equipped enough for this new trend. But ‘even if its resources 
improve, ‘it will perhaps remain somewhat conservative. The Society and its journal 
may doa useful job by holding on to some traditional values without losing sight 
of the merits of modern approach. In the present set-up, researchers in history 
seem to be caught between two tendencies—the stereotyped and uninspiring 
methods of a section of the old school and the over-sophisticated and not very 
productive approach of a section of the new. A position that consciously avoids 
both these tendencies is a position worth taling.. 
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In recent years the number of foreign scholars doing work on modern Indian 
history have considerably increased. As yet few works of substantial academic 
merit have been produced by these scholars But the fact that they take up 
some interesting but unorthodox subjects for serious academic study should not 
be overlooked by us. Their interest in recen- Indian history and Indian society 
is particularly significant. It is unfortunate that our research work is very often 
finished with the acquisition of a D. Phil degree. Facilities for advanced study 
have now considerably improved. But a prz-occupatüon with organization and 
resources seems to-obscure the fact that the essence of good research is a kind 
of passion which overcomes difficulties. When that passion is lacking research 
becomes either a routine affair or a fashionable thing. It is something of a wonder 
how some of the old school of historians in -ndia could work and do some sub- 
stantial reseaich amidst quite adverse conditions. To us the limitations of this 
approach are in many ways obvious. But .t seems to be high time that we 
demonstrate the strength of tbe modern per:pective through a number of solid 
academic works. Apart from specialized workz produced through individual effort, 
an interesting field that remains open for the collective endeavour of younger 
historians, is a comprehensive study of mocern Indian history, divided into a 
number of periods, with emphasis on things mcre interesting and more fundamental 
than mere political units. A comprehensive vork on 18th or 19th century India 
is still a serious gap in Indian historiography. If is also unfortunate that while 
numerous works on Indian nationalism are being published, a refreshingly new 
but academically sound work is still wanting. 

The three great cities of India—Bombay, Calcutta and Madras—seem to offer 
a tempting opportunity’ for the study of urbar social history in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. A-work that makes a through study of the history of one of these cities, 
supplemented by short studies of the other two, may prove to be interesting, if 
the subject is properly tackled. Many articles and some books have been written 
on early Calcutta. But they have been generally written from the English point 
of view. Anecdotes of personalities and places make some of them interesting 
but they fail to draw attention to the fascinating complexities of the growth of 
urban society in India. 


PRADIP SINHA. 


Calcutta historical Society, 


(Founded & Registered under Act XXI of 1860 in 1907) 
MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION 


]. Name: The name of the Society shall be The Calcutta Historical Society. 

2. Location & Orrice: The Registered office of the Society shall be located 
at present at 33/1, Amherst Street, (St. Paul's College), Calcutta-9. 

3. Ams & Osgecrs: The aims and objects of the Society shall be: 

(i) to promote and encourage the study of the history of modern India and 
her neighbours with particular reference to and emphasis upon regional history of 
Bengal and specially of Calcutta and its environs ; 

(ii) to provide for the delivery, organisation and conduct of lectures, exhibi- 
tions, mectings, tours and conferences calculated, to promote directly or indirectly, 
advanced study of history in regard to modern India in general and of Bengal and 
Calcutta in particular ; ; 

(iii) to help in the preservation of ancient and historical institutions and 
monuments in Calcutta, historical records, mss. and old prints ; l 

(iv) to undertake the publication of a journal devoted to the dissemination of 
a knowledge of the history, sociology, folk-lore and other allied subjects related to 
the studies whose promotion iť is the object of the Society to ensure; 

(v) to edit, annotate and reprint articles etc. from old numbers of the journal 
calculated to help and guide students engaged in research and advanced study 
on modern Indian history ; 

— (vi) to publish books, monographs, bulletins, research-series etc. in furtherance 
of the objects of the Society and 

(vii) to do all such lawful things as are incidental or conducive to the attain- 
ment of the above objects or any of them within limits of the funds of the Society. 


RULES OF THE CALCUTTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
(As last amended on March 29, 1965) 


l. Mempersoip: The members of the Society shall be persons who may be 
in sympathy with the objects of the Society. 
(i) There shall be the following categories of membership: 
(a) Honorary Memsers: Honorary members without any liability of members 
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may be elected from time to time by the Society in general meeting, on the 
recommendation of the Executive Council, provided always that no Honorary 
-member shall be entitled to ary. vote or privilege other than that of attending the 
meetings of the Society and of receiving a copy of the Society's journal. 

The following classes of persons shall be eligible as Honorary members: Persons 
of literary or scientific eminence or who are distinguished in furthering the aime 
of the Society. ' 

(b Lire Mempers: Members may become Life members by paying in a 
lump-sum donation of Rs 250/- and shall not be liable thereafter for any annual 
subscription. 

(c Ompmanx MEMBERS: An ordinary member shall be proposed and seconded 
by two ordinary members of the Society and the election shall rest with the 
Executive Council, two negative votes excluding, and subject to payment of 
Rs. 20/- per annum. 

(ii) Membership fee of Rs. 20/- per annum payable by all members (includ- 
ing office-bearers), other than Life members and Honorary members shall be paid 
by the 30th day of November every year. 

(iii) Membership shall not derive from the payment of subscription to the 
Society’s journal, but from fulfilment of the conditions as laid down as under 
item (i)c above. 

(iv) No member whose membership-fee after enrolment as member is not 
paid uptodate shall be eligible to participate in any meeting or enjoy the privilege 
of membership. 

(vy) Members shall have the right to elect office-bearers and members of the 
Executive Council, Life members and Honorary members, attend Annual General 
Meeting and such other meetings and seminars, conferences etc. as may be conducted 
by the Society, to receive without any extra payment the journal of the Society 
and to purchase other publications of the Society at a discount to be determined 
by the Executive Council from time to time. 


2. Executive Counc: The Governing Body of the Society shall be the 
Executive Council to which the management of its affairs shall be entrusted: 
(i) The Executive Council shall consist of the 


(a) The President 

(b) Vice-Presidents (not exceeding a) aes 

(c) Hony. Editor, Bengal Past & Present 

(d) The Hony. Treasurer ve 

(e) The Hony. Secretary 

(f) Members elected by the Annual General Meeting (a0 
exceeding 5 other than office-bearers) - 
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(ii) Members of the Executive Council shall hold office from the date of 
their election till the next Annual General Meeting. All retiring members shall 
be eligible for re-election. 

(ii) Five members of the Executive Council shall form a quorum. 

(iv) The Executive Council shall have the power to (a) do all such things 
as are conducive to tbe furtherance of the aims and objects of the Society ; (b) to 
appoint from among the existing members of the Council, committees or sub- 
committees for specific purposes; (c) to elect any member to the Council to fill 
any casual vacancy during the year; (d) to examine and approve of the accounts 
relating to the receipt and expenditures incurred by the Society in the discharge 
of its normal work; (e) to control and supervise policies and activities of the 
Society, subject to approval of the general body of the members and (f) to recom- 
mend to the general body of the members the creation of additional categories of 
oflice-bearers, if considered necessary. 


3. ANUAL GENERAL MEETING: 

(i) The Annual General Meeting shall be held within the 31st day of 
March every year, unless otherwise decided by the Executive Council for special 
reasons. 

(ii) For annual General Meeting at least fifteen days’ notice with the agenda 
shall be sent to all members who are not in arrears of membership fees including 
those for the current year. — . 

(ii) The annual General Meeting shall transact the following business: 


(a) Adoption of the Hony. Secretary's Annual Report ; 

(b) Passing of the Audited Accounts for the previous year; 

(c) Consideration of Budget Estimates for the current year; 

(d) Election of Office-bearers and members of the Executive Council for 
the next year; 

(e) Appointment of Auditors; | 

(f Such other business as shall have been determined by the Executive 
Council or communicated to the President or the Hony. Secretary at 
least a month before the meeting is scheduled to take place. 


(iv) Each member shall be entitled to one vote and in the event of an equality 
of votes, the President of the meeting shall have a second or casting vote. 


4. AMENDMENT: 

(i) The existing rules, regulations, constitution may be amended or added 
to by a vote of no less than two-thirds of the members present at a special General 
Meeting specially convened for the purpose, provided that at least 15 clear days’ 
notice of such proposed amendment or addition has been issued and provided 
that such changes do conform to the aims and objects of the Society. 


^ 
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(i) If at any time it appears to the Executive Council that it is necessary 
to alter, extend or abridge the purposes of the Society within the meaning of the 
Societies’ Registration Act (Act XXI of 1860) then it shall do so in conformity 
within the provision of Sec. 12 of the said Act. 


5. YxaR: The year to be followed by tbe Society shall be from January 1 
to December 31. l 


6. Bangers & Aunrross: The Bankers and Auditors shall be appointed 
annually at the Annual General Meeting anc all financial transactions shall be 
made by the Hony. Treasurer and Hony. Secretary jointly. ' 


7. PUBLICATION : 

(a) The Hony. Editor, “Bengal Past and Present”, the journal of the Calcutta 
Historical Society, shall be the Editor-in-chief of all’ publications undertaken by 
the Society. He may recommend to the Executive Council the names of such 
scholars, Indian and Foreign, whose collaboration is considered necessary in 
connection with the publication of the journal or for particular publications, as 
may be undertaken by the Society, from time to time, in furtherance of its aims 
and objects. 

(b) The Executive Council shall have -he power to determine the rate of 
Annual subscription to the journal both Indian and Foreign (inclusive of postage), 
from year to year. : i 

(c) The Executive Council shall have the authority to determine the price 
of such publication other than the journal, ae may be undertaken by the Society 
and decide upon discount, if any, to which the members may be entitled. f 


8. DUTES OF THE PRESIDENT: 
(i) To preside over all meetings of the Society or of the Executive Council 
of the Society. 
(ijj To preside when visiting speakers address the Society. 
(iii) To exercise such special power in case of any emergency of the Society 
as may be delegated by the Executive Counci. 


9. DUTIES or THE VICE-PRESIDENT: 


When the President is absent the seniormost Vice-President will act as the 
President, if the seniormost Vice-President is also absent then any other Vice- 
President proposed by the Executive Council should act as the President. 


10. Durs or THe Hony, SECRETARY AND Hony. TREASURER: 


(a) The Hony. Secretary shall keep (ii minutes of the proceedings of the 
Society’s meetings (ii) account of receipts and disbursements and (iii) a Register of 
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the names and addresses of the members. He shall be responsible for all corres- 
pondence of the Society, shall convene meetings, prepare and read the Annual 
Report, collect subscription/membership fees, collect advertisement rates, despatch 
the Journal to subscribes/members, and contributors as and when published and 
receive Govt. subsidies granted to the Society, keep accounts of all receipts and 
payments and take such action as may be directed by the Executive Council. 

(b The Hony. Treasurer shall (i) receive from the Hony. Secretary state- 
ment of receipts and expenditures from time to time, (ii) make payments provided 
for in the Budget, (iB) prepare estimated Budget, (iv) operate the "Society's Bank 
account or accounts jointly with the Hony. Secretary and keep jointly with the 
Hony. Secretary, the accounts of receipts and payments, of which he shall submit 
a report to the Executive Council and the Annual General Meeting. 


ll. RESIGNATION OR FORFEITURE OF MEMBERSHIP: 


(a) Any member of the Society may resign from his membership by giving 
one calendar month’s notice in writing to the Honorary Secretary but prior to 
such notice he must pay all sums due from him to the Society. 

(b) Any member, who in the opinion of the Executive Council, shall have 
been found guilty of discreditable conduct in connection with the operation of the 
Society shall have his name struck off the roll of the Society and shall not be 


eligible for re-election. 


12. DissoLurioN: The Society may go into voluntary dissolution if so decided 
unanimously by the Executive Council and ratified in a general meeting by not 
less than three-fourths of the members having the voting power. 


As regards all other matters which have not been included in the constitution 
the Society shall be guided by the West Bengal Society's Registration (Amendment) 
Act of 1964. 


A Descriptive Dist of Some 
Od Historical Records. 


GOVERNMENT OF WZST BENGAL. 


OFFICE OF THE COLLECTOR, 24-PARGANAS. 
District (Revenue) Record Room. 


. Old Eng. Corr. Settlement, 
Vol-5, 1850, 

. Index Register of Khas- 
mahal (55 gram) Chittas 
and khatians, 1798 A.D. 

. History of Khas purchases 
of mahals in 24 Pargs, 
prepared in 1851. 


. Old Eng. Corr. Misc. Vol-2, 
1854, 1855. 

. Old Eng. Corr. Land Acqui- 
sition, Vol-VIII, 1862-64. 


. Old Eng. Corr. Khasmahal, 
Vol. V. 1859-60. 

. Old Eng. Corr. Misc., Vol-I 
Extracts, 1793-1804. 


Subject. 
Relating to kaallari remission, 55 gram, its survey, 
report etc. 
Contains details about 55 gram, different areas 
constituting 55 gram etc. 


Contains history of different khas mahals includ- 
ing the history and origin of 55 gram vide 
Tauj No 1298, serial No. 78—Tollynallah- 
Tauj No. 1347, serial 79. 

Misc. items relating to 55 gram and other etc. 


Re: purchase of land of Presidency College vide 
letter no. 206 dated 20 Nov. 1863 (page-280) 
etc. 

Land for the =xtension of Medical College— p. 310. 
the partiton of Writers’ Buildings p. 290. 
Acquisition of land for the proposed High 
Court in 1363 Page 179 etc. 

Report on the Debattar land at Kalighat—a map 
of old Bhcwanipur p. 531 etc. 

Bules re: whipping P4 Inscribing the back of 
prisoners by way of punishing them—process 

cf 'godena'——2. 9 etc. Procedure to try crimi- 
nal cases p. 3 supply of cats for punishing 
prisoners p. 7 etc. 


16. 


18, 


20. 


. Old Eng. 


. Old Eng. Corr. 


. Old Eng. Corr. 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF SOME OLD HISTORICAL RECORDS. 


. Old Eng. Corr. Magistracy, 


Vol-I 1800-1853. 
Corr. Misc., 
Vol-IV 1853-1858. 


. Misc. files from July to 


Dec. 1856. 


. Old Eng. Corr. Misc., Vol-I, 


1819, 1835, 1849. 


. Old Eng. Corr. Misc., Vol-I 


1794-1821. 


. Old Eng. Cotr. Misc. V 


1859-65. 


. Old Eng. Corr, Vol ll 


1822-45. 
Khas- 
mahals, Vol-I 1804, 1843. 


Old Eng. Corr. Khas Mahal 


Vol IV 1852-2858. 
Khas- 
mahal, Vol. II-1844. 


Old Eng. Corr. settlement, 
Vol-IV 1850. 


. Old Eng. Corr. Khasmahal, 


Vol-I 1818, 1836, 1847, 1859, 
1860. 


Old Eng. Corr. Khas- 
mahal, Vol-III 1845, 1846, 
1847, 1848-5]. 
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ET Subject. 
Plan of confinement in Alipore jail P 63. Improve- 
ment of Alipore jail P. 66 etc. 
Re: Remission of land revenue etc. 


Re: Letter on misc. subjects—transfer of the Taki 
Abkari division of the 24 Pargs. Dist. to the Jt. 
Magistrate, Barasat etc. 

Corr. on misc. revénue topics—Report on the 
subdivision of the pattes of 55 gram P. 370 etc. 

Misc. revenue items—proclamation fixing the 
boundary of Calcutta in 1794. P. ]. 

Report on the cyclone on 5 Octo, 1865 p. 156. 
Corr. re: Salt water Lake. - 

Report on the Belvedere lands—the property of 
W. Hastings and other topics. 

Re: Lease of Tolly's Nullah, Belvedere estate, 
Garden Reach property, Panchanan-gram, 

- Report on the purchase of Capt. Gall’s Estate 
at Ballygunge by Govt. etc. 

Lease of 4 bighas of land west of the Hastings 
Bridge, settlement of 194 kathas of land on 
the side of Tolly’s Nallah. etc. 

Ryoty settlement of khas lands at Belliaghata. 
Re: a new and improved system to which all 
Indian terms may be correctly written in 
Roman character pp. 70-102. etc. 

Re: Khalaree settlement of Talun Kodabea in 
pargana Baridhatee No. 120. A list of docu- 
ments connected with the Khiddirpur Dock- 
yard.case p. 251. Ground plans of Khiddirpur 
Dockyard a map of the above p. 256 etc. 

Govt. claim on the lands on the bank of Tolly’s 
Nullah—balance for premises occupied by the 
Asiatic Society for 1856-57—compensation for 
lands taken to form a dam across Tolly’s 
Nullah p. 146 etc. 

Demarcation of the Khasmahal lands on the bank 
of Tolly's Nullah, Proceedings relative to the 
extent of ground on either side of Tolly’s 
Nullah. Re: Circular canal. Report on: all 
Lakheraj lands in 55 gram p. 173 etc. 


2l. 


22. 


24. 
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Old Eng. Corr. Misc, 
Vol- 1847-52. 


Old Eng. Corr. Magistracy, 
Vol I 1820, 1826, 1830, 1840, 
1841, 1843, 1845, 1851, 1852. 


. Old Eng. Corr. Law Acqui- 


sition, Vol I 1801, 1802, 
1818, 1819, 1852. 
Old Eng. Corr M Misc, 


Vol III 1857-59. 


25. Old Eng. Corr. Settlement, 


‘Vol I, 1840. 


26. Old Eng. Corr. Khasmahal, 


27. 


3]. 


Vol 8 1853. 


Old Eng. Corr. Settlement, 
Vol I 1818, 1827, 1836, 1837, 
1838, 4- 1840. 


. Old Eng. Corr. Settlement, 


Vol VI 1851. 


. Old Eng. Corr. Settlement, 


Vol VII 1852. 


Old Eng. Corr. Land Acqui- 


sition, Vol Ví 1863. 


Old Eng. Corr. Settlement, 
Vol VII 1851-52. 


Subject, 

Correspondejce re: tbe transfer of 55-gram 
Calcutta collectorate to 24-Parganas p. 55. 
Baraset property transferred to Govt. for 
999 yrs. Particulars of Chetlah Hat and its 
Bandobust. P. 83 etc. 

Burning of Sati in 24 Parganas PP5-Annual — 
on Sati Eurning P. 47. 


Statement o2 Lands at Ballygung taken for the 
use of the new buildings for Governor General’s 
bodyguarl etc. 

Re: Land reqd. for Presidency College, Re: 
Debattar land at Kalighat P. 243 Annul 
Administration Report of Diamond Harbour 
Sub Dvn. Purchase of land reqd. for Presidency 
College F. 240. 

Lease of Khasmahal Alipore, Settlement of certain 
patil lancs of Khasmahal, Alipore etc. 

Payment on account of land occupied by the Govt. 
dockyards at Khidirpur, Investment in Govt. 
securities of Rs, 30,000 awarded by the arbitra- 
tors in the Khidirpur Dockyard case, progress 
made in the 55-gram settlement, etc. 

Settlement of Pattifabad taluks, survey betwixt 
Khiddirpir Bridge+Diamond Harbour, Doul 
Bundabust for the decennial settlement of 
Kismut Pargannah, Survey and settlement in 
general etc. 

Registration of holding in 55-gram etc. 


Re: Acquisition of land at Kalighat for the site 


of a nev thana, settlement of papers of the 
Khallari remission of lands etc. etc. 

Re: Rent oFland for roads leeading to Barrackpore 
and KEsanchrapara, Champahati, Sealdah 
Stations stc, compensation statement for land 
taken fo- the Sealdah station etc. 

Instruction -o include in settlement B the Sun- 
darban mahals whether summarily settled or 
under khas management, settlement of au. 
lands in 55-gram etc. 


37. 


39. 


41. 


42. 


43. 
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. Old Eng. Corr. Seetlement, 


IV 1847-48. 


. Old Eng. Corr. Settlement, 


IL 1841-42. 


. Old Eng. Corr. Settlement, 


Vo]. V 1849. 


. Old Eng. Corr. Settlement, 


Vol. IH 1846-47. 


. Old Eng. Corr, Settlement, 


Vol. III 1853-55, 1857-58, 
1860, 1862, 1865. 

Old Eng. Corr. Settlement, 
Vol II 1841, 1842, 1843, 
1844. 


. Old Eng. Corr. Settlement, 


III, 1846-48. 


Old Eng. Corr. Settlement, 
Vol. I 1848. 


. Revenue Survey Plan of 


1847-48 of Magurah etc. 
Parganas. E 
Thak Basta Survey plan, 
1847—1852 of different 
parganas. 
Old. Eng. Corr. Magistracy, 
Vol. II 1853, 1854, 1856, 
1857, 1858, 1859, 1861, 1863, 
1864. 


Old Eng. Corr. Land 


Acquisition Vol. VI 1860. 


. Old English Correspon- 


dence Land Acquisition, 
Vol. IX 1868-69, 


12 


Subject. 
Settlement of Khalan lands etc. 


Ryotwari settlement papers of Khasmahal Alipur, 
Lease of char land etc. 

Re: Settlement of different lands of 24-Pargs.— 
Report on the settlement of Chetla Hat p. 291. 


Re: Settlement of different lands—char Rama- 
krishnapur, Durgapur, Sitakundu etc. 
Settlement of Khasmahal different char lancs. 


Re: Survey instruction for the guidance of 
Survey or of 55-gram-settlement of char Rama- 
krishnapur etc. 


Re: Settlement of Lakheraj and Khalarimahal. 
Re: Settlement of Tolly's nallah etc. 


20 volumes. 


18 volumes, 


Possession of lands near Hastings Bridge, streng- 
thening of the police force in Cal., construction 
of a new police force at Bhowanipur, construc- 
tion of Khidderpur Thana, Attempted murder 
of a judge on a visit to the Alipur jail by a 
sepoy, Marhatta ditch. 

Land, acquisition bet. Chitpur bridge and 
Hooghly—-construction of slaughter house for 
the European troops in the garrison of Fort 
William, survey of 55-gram etc. 


Re: Compensation for lands acquired by Govt. 
in the interest of the public. 


45. 


47, 


48. 


49, 


3l. 


32. 


53. 


55. 


56. 


Eng. 
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Old Eng. Corr. Land 
Acquisition Vol. I 1817-50, 


. Old Eng. Corr Land 
Acquisition, Vol. II 1855-59. 
Old Eng. Cor. Land 


Acquisition, Vol. IX 1865, 
1866. 

Old Eng. Corr. Land 
Acquisition, Vol. V 1862. 
Eng. Corr, Land 
Acquisition, Vol. VIII 
1865-66. 


. Old Eng. Corr Land 
Acquisition Vol (?) 1851-52. 
Old Eng. Cor. Land 


Acquisition Vol. IV 1857-58. 


Old Eng. Corr Land 
Acquisition, Vol. VII 1860. 


Old Eng. Corr Land 
Acquisition, Vol. III 1860. 


. Old Eng. Corr. Land 


Acquisition, ‘Vol. II 1853- 
55. 

Old Eng. Cor. ‘Land 
Acquisition, Vol. V 1859. 


Old Eng. ‘Corr, Land 
Acquisition, Vol. VII 1861 


Subject. 

Re: Purchase of land at Garden Reach, compen- 
sation for land required for a road from 
‘Barrackpur Cantonment to Buddee Pantee, 
Land purchased for the Mysore Prince, land 
purchased for Tolly’s allah purpose. 


Compensation for lands taken for Railway 
terminus at Howrah, Customs House etc. 


‘Land taken for Railway feeder.of the Cross Road 
bet. Barrackpore and Sodepur St.—Compensa- 
tion for lands at Dhappa etc. 


Re: Lands required for Railway purposes. 


Report on the settlement of 55-gram-— survey of 
the Khasmahal Sundarban lands, acquired for 
different purposes such as dockyard, water 
works, Presidency College, ‘Calcutta -Conser- 
vancy Hospital pumping station—papers relat- 
ing to Adigana [hil 

Compensation for lands taken for the Dum Dum 
Cantonment, Lands taken for Rail road etc. 


Possession of land for the .extension of the 
Circular Road burial ground—Lands acquired 
for Medical College & Presidency College. 

Land for Joynagar Thana, land for the slaughter 
house at Kurryah, dockyard, Presidency 
College. Particulars relating to Presidency 
College claims to compensation for clearing of 
jungles in Lot No, 54—Sundarban. 


‘Land for constructing iron bridge over canal at 


Beliaghata, Remission of revenue, compensa 
tion for Dhappa, etc. 

Land acquired for Dum Dum Cantonment, land 
for different purposes such as building of 
Chitpur Thana—Police station at Kalighat etc. 

Compensation for lands taken for the Presidency 
College, extension of the military burial eure 
at Bhowanipur etc. 


Land acquired for Sealdah station hae 12), for 
pumping station for drainage etc. 


N 


37. 


59. 


6r. 


62. 


66. 


67. 
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Old Eng. Corr. Land 
Acquisition, IV 1861. 


. kand Survey Record of 


1190 BS or 1783 AD.— 
Index Register numbering 
10 Volumes, together with 


‘Survey Chittah, 


Decision of disputed boun- 
daries of lands and’ build- 
ings in Calcutta N & S. 
Division, 1884-1889. 


. Index Register of Land 


Survey—Sundarban 1829- 
1902. 

Pattas and Kabulyats 
according to lots—Sundar- 
ban, area. 

Lot Register of different 
lots of Sundarban. area. 


. Index Register No. 41A re: 


Sundarban old leases in 
respect of lots. 


. Old maps of the Sundarban 


arca. 


. Maps of different holdings. 


of 55-gram Date 1868-69. 
Quinquennial Register 1197 
BS—I5 vols with’ corres- 
ponding bundles of papers 
arranged paragana-wise. 
Taydad Register ( ) 
5 vols. 1203 B.S. 


. Daul Bandobast papers. 


Subject. 
Settlement papers for tbe surplus land of Tollys 
Nallah. Resumption of 3 holdings in 55-gram 
etc. 


Containing information om survey of Devottar, 
Brahmottar, Pirottar etc. lands in different 
parganas: 


44 Volumes. 


One volume. 


2 vols. 


Several sheets. 
6 vols. 


Re: 5-year settlement of land in 24 Pargs. 


Re: Taydad of rent free land (Brahmottar 
Devottara, Pirottara and- Mahatran land) along 
with Taydad papers. 

Re: Fixation of revenue in respect of Toujis after 
P. Settlement. 


. Maps of (a) Barrackpur Subdivision —Thana Nawabganj 1847-48—2 copies. 


(b), 24-Parganas—Sundarban's plan 1862-63 Chuck Dhobelat in Sangor 


Island. 


(c) Sundarbans lot maps, 1856-57—7 sheets. 


hano 
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(d) Sundarbans—Hodges' published map called Chuck Durgapoor, 
1872-73. 

(e) Map of Sundarban—Gabtallah 1895-96. 

(f) C. W. Mullins’ survey of Sundarban, 1846. . 

(g) Preliminary map of Sundarbans compiled under the direction of 
Commissioner of Sundarbans, by James Ellions—(Date ?). 

(h) Map showing eastern boundaries of Satkhira & Bagerhat, 1841. 

(i) Map of Sundarbans by James Ellion 1873. 

(j) Map of the Parganas of Ballandah and Pyechatee in 24 Pargs., 
1848-49. 

(k) Map of Nadia, 24-Parganas & Jessore, 1881. 

(l) Plan of a survey to trace the line of boundary bet. the Sundarbans 
and 24 Pargs as defint(?).by Captain Hodges bet. 1829 and 1833. 

(m) Map of District Nadia, 1851-55. 

(n) General survey of Calcutta lands—surveyed by Claud Martin, 1760. 

(o) Map relating to Sundarban area, 1863. 

(p) Map showing areas of Bengal, Bihar, Chotanagpur, Orissa, Assam 
and Arracan under the jurisdiction of the Lt. Governor of 


Bengal—1858. 
(q) Plan of land to be acquired for boat canal in the Sundarban 
area—Date(?) "m 


(r) Plan of land acquired at Khiddirpur Dock No. 2—Date(?) — ^ 

(s) Map of the Suburbs of Calcutta—east of the Circular Road from 
Barranagar to Ballygunge, 1830. 

(t) Plan of Saugor Island—24-Pargs. 1862-63. i 

(u) Map of Goalia—24-Pargs., Sundarbans 1899-1900. 

(v) Map of Barasat Divn. of 24 Pargs District—1848-52. 

(w) 24-Pargs.—Sundarbans Plot No. 59 of 1868-69. 


RECORDS OF THE OFFICE OF THE SUPDT, or PoLrricaL PENSION—24-PARGANAS 


. File No. 1-M of 1913—Re: Mysore pension papers from 1857-1912. 
4 


. Index to Oudh Pension papers—1871 to 1888. 
. Pensions Act, 1871—It extends to the whole of British India. 


Pension cases relating to Oudh from 1888 upto 1900—Vols 123. 
Index Register—Political Pensions, Alipore 1890-91. 
Genealogical tree of the Mysore family. 


. Genealogical tree of the Oudh family—1887 5 


Present list of political pensioners of Oudh, Mysore and Nizamat families 
drawing pension from Alipore Treasury. 


10. 
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Collection of papers in the office of the Supdt. of Political Pensions.—Re: Govt. 
orders sanctioning pensions of different amounts to the descendants of the 
Mysore and Oudh families—Two vols, relating to Mysore and Oudh. 

Misc. papers and letters relating to Mysore—1806 to 1886—One Almirah 
containing vols about 200. 


HARA PRASAD CHATTERJI. 
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Indian Officials under the Gast India Company 
in Cighteenth-Century Bengal. 


[N the years following the battle of Plassey virtually every aspect of the 

administration of Bengal was brought under the direct control of the 
East India Company. Although this: expansion of the Company's author- 
ity did not follow any preconceived plan and more often than not took 
place in response to immediate practical problems, it is still possible to 
detect a roughly similar pattern behind each new assumption of respon- 
sibility. The Company at first did little to disturb the system of govern- 
ment which it had inherited from the nawabs. A second stage began 
when the Company found it necessary to intervene to remedy what 
appeared to be abuses in the Indian bureaucracy and imposed changes on 
this bureaucracy to suit its own purposes. In the third phase, Indian 
officials were replaced by Europeans in most responsible positions under 
the Company. By the end of the eighteenth century this third phase was 
more or less complete. The consequences of the exclusion of Indians 
from high office for those sections of Indian society which had traditionally 
sought employment under the government, the effect of their exclusion 
on the character of the Company's rule, and its influence on future rela- 
tions between Indians and Englishmen, have frequently been stressed. It 
is generally accepted that the administration of Lord Cornwallis from 
1786 to 1793 was the decisive period when Indians gave way to Europeans. 
In devising measures against corruption Cornwallis is usually said to have 
believed that Europeans in the Company's service could be reformed, 
whereas Indians were incorrigible and must be excluded from important 
posts! It would seem, however, that excessive attention given to 


1 E.g. T. G. P. Spear ed., The Oxford History of India (Oxford, 3rd ed., 1961), 
p. 532 IN. K. Sinha, The Economic History of Bengal from Plassey to the Per- 
manent Settlement (Calcutta, 1956-62), IT, 188-9; and B. B. Misra, The Central 
Administration of the East India Company 1773-1834 (Manchester, 1959), p. 7, 
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Cornwallis’s governorship has created a misleading impression of the way 
in which responsibility passed from Indians to Europeans. This article 
endeavours to examine that process in one aspect of the Company’s affairs, 
the administration of the territorial revenue. In revenue administration 
Indians had begun to be displaced at least fifteen years before the arrival 
of Cornwallis and the crucial decisions to dispense with them were taken 
not by him but by his immediate predecessor, John Macpherson. Rather 
than being an innovator, Cornwallis appears to have given effect to 
prejudices already deeply ingrained among the Company's servants and to’ 
have completed policies begun by others. 

The status of those who staffed the machinery of government in the 
last years of the nawabs is extremely difficult to define by European 
analogies. Even if appointments to most offices had originally been made 
at the pleasure of the ruler, by the middle af the eighteenth century many 
of them had become in varying degrees the hereditary property of their 
incumbents. In their dealings with those from whom the Company 
received its revenue, European servants made a sharp, if over-simplified, 
distinction between zamindars and talugdars, whom they increasingly 
treated as proprietors of their lands, revenue farmers, whose tenure they 
considered to be purely contractual, and other revenue collectors, whom 
they regarded as ‘officers appointed by government’? This study will be 
concerned with the last category, those who were ‘officials’ by the 
Company’s definition. 

The treasury and central office which directed the revenue adininis: 
tration under the later nawabs was sited at Murshidabad and was called 
the khalsa. Local collections were supervised by amils in’ most districts 
and by faujdars, who were technically officials of the mizamat in a few 
others? Without serious distortion it seems possible to describe the amuls, 
whose powers were much enhanced under the last of the independent 
nawabs, as the forerunners of the European collectors. In normal 
circumstances they were not personally responsible for the revenue of 


3 4th Report of the Secret Committee, 1773. Reports from Committees úi the 
House of Commons (London, 1803-06), IV, 96 

‘Sinha, Economic History of Ben x II, 6 an 

* N. Chatterji, Mir Qasim, Nawab of De 1760- 1763 (Allahabad, 1935), 
pp- 287-8, 
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their areas, but received it from zamindars or farmers® The two sadr 
ganungos at Murshidabad with their agents in most districts of Bengal 
constituted a separate hierarchy. They claimed to originate in the 
Emperor's direct appointment and were intended to act as a check on 
other officials in keeping records and accounts. 

Harry Verelst wrote in 1769 that ‘the instruments of government . . . 
are generally adventurers from Persia, . . . strangers to the customs and 
indifferent to the welfare of this country . . .’,” but the revenue administra- 
tion, with the exception of the faujdars and a few of the amils, had in fact 
been almost exclusively staffed by Hindus since the early eighteenth 
century? The process by which zamindaris had become virtually hered- 
itary had been followed in other offices as well. One of the Company's 
servants wrote of families who 'have always served in the business of the 
collections, and been educated for that employment and are in a great 
measure incapable of any other'? This was particularly marked in the 
case of the qanungos, whose duties 'requiring a system of uniform profes- 
sional education' became 'confined to particular tribes of Hindoos in 
successive generations’. Important dignitaries in the government often 
received a large part of their emoluments from jagirs, or the grant of the 
income of certain lands. The majority of those concerned in the revenue 
were paid by a salary or commission, known as a rusum, which was 
deducted from the revenue they handled. The rewarding of revenue 
officials by grants of rent-free lands was thought to be 'practised more or 
less thro' the whole kingdom of Bengall’. ! Allowances from the govern- 
ment were supplemented by perquisites and customary fees levied from 
the landholders or the ratyats under the pretext of nazrs, salami or dastur. 
A Company servant wrote enviously of the nazrs of the diwan and the 


5 Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad (Calcutta, 
1919-24), I, 138-9. 

* R. B. mA on 166 Studies in the Land Revenue History of Bengal 1769-87 
(London, 1926), pp. 136-66. 

'H. Verelst, ‘A View of the Rise, Progress and Present State of the English 
Government tn Bengal (London, 1772), appendix, p. 224. 

$ J. N. Sarkar a The History of Bengal ei 1943-8), II, pp. 409-10. 

° Proceedings of the Council at Murshidabad, T, p. 70. 

10 Tames Grant to Board, I[ndia] O[ffice] R [ecords], Bengal Board of Revenue 
Proceedings, 10 Oct. 1786, Range 70, vol. 20. 

1 W, B. Sumner’s minute, LO.R., Bengal Secret and Military rene 
20 December, 1765, Range A, vol. 6, p. 760. 
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faujdar of Purnea which amounted to Rs. 60,000 a year.” Europeans 
assumed that all officials.accounted for less than they collected and that . 
the illegal alienation of land, that is the exemption of land from paying 
revenue, nominally for charitable purposes but actually for the official’s 
. profit, was very widely practised. 

Closer acquaintance with the revenue administration of the. later 
nawabs convinced most ‘Company servants that it was cumbersome, 
inefficient and corrupt. They believed that it was largely staffed by ‘idle 
and superfluous retainers [who] possess the mere names of offices’,” and 
that its few effective members misappropriated large sums due to the 
government. In course of time they were to launch a vigorous attack 
upon the structure of offices, trying to modify it to their own purposes 
and to reduce the enormous expenses incurred each year as ‘charges 
collections’ ; but at first they left it largely intact. The Company's first 
major acquisition of territory, apart from the 24 Parganas granted by Mir 
Jafar in 1757, was the provinces ceded in 1760 by Mir Qasim. In Burdwan, 
the largest of these provinces, the collections continued to be made by 
the raja’s officials with amins and a naib diwan chosen on the Company's 
behalf as a check on them.^ At Chittagong the newly appointed council 
decided to ‘continue our collections in such method as before practised’ 
while reducing the ‘immense number of collectors" When the revenues 
of the rest of Bengal and Bihar were transferred to the Company in 1765, 
Clive again decided to leave ‘the management to the old officers of the 
government. A triumvirate of ministers were chosen to act for the, 
young nawab, one of whom, Muhammad Riza Khan, assumed complete 
responsibility for the revenue with the title of naib diwan. Reform and 
reductions did not begin on any scale until after the appointment in 1770 
of the supervisors, the first Europeans to be sent into the districts in the 
diwani lands. In September 1770 a newly formed Council of Revenue at 


13 Proceedings of the Council at Murshidabad, Il, 64. 

13 Select Committee to J. Alexander, LO.R., Bengal Secret and Military Con- 
sultations, 29 March, 1770, Range A, vol. 10, p. 134. 

"LO.R, Bengal Public Consultations, 15 and 22 June 1761, Range I, vol 33, 
p. 452 and 463. For a list of the officials employed in Burdwan, see ibid. 
ji September, 1767, Range I, vol. 41, pp. 752-3. 

18 Bengal District Records, Chittagong (Calcutta, 1923), I, 151. 

1$ C, Srinivaschari ed., Fort William-India House Correspondence, IV (Delhi, 
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Murshidabad was instructed to ‘judge how many of the aumils and other 
officers among whom immense sums have been divided may be spared’.” 
Ihe Murshidabad council decided that the appointment of the supervisors 
had made the amis superfluous and that they should all be recalled. At 
the same time the supervisors were to make a close scrutiny of the revenue 
establishments of their districts and to reduce them as far as possible. The 
council itself undertook a reform of the expenses of the khalsa, whose 
staff had already been consolidated by the Company's resident in 1765." 

` More changes followed in 1772 when Hastings began to implement the 
policy of ‘standing forth as dewan’. The post of naib diwan was abolished 
as the Company itself assumed full control, and the khalsa was moved 
from Murshidabad to Calcutta. 

The Indian bureaucracy which emerged from the reforms carried 
out between 1770 and 1772 was to last more or less intact until a fresh 
'series of changes began in the mid 1780's. After the removal of 
Muhammad Riza Khan, 'the principal mutesedee', or Indian official, was 
given the traditional title of ray rayan. He was supposed to supervise 
local native officials and to receive and issue orders and accounts in the 
vernacular. On its removal to Calcutta, a series of rules were drafted for 
the khalsa. It is not clear to what extent these were based on existing 
practice or on innovations imposed by the Company. The regulations of 
1772, with a report on the working of the khalsa in 1786, suggest that it 
had three main functions: it received and issued money,? it kept various 
sorts of records, and 1t administered those areas which paid their revenue 
huzur, that is at Calcutta without any intermediary. The khalsa was 
placed under the supervision of a European accountant general, who kept 
his own books and whose signature was required to all issues of mony”! 


'* Proceedings of: ihe Council at Murshidabad, I, 2. 

15 Tbid. I, 138-9 and II, 36. 

19 Ibid. III, 1-7 and F. Sykes to Council, LO.R., Bengal Secret and Military 
Consultations, 25 October, 1765, Range A, vol. 6, p. 680. 

20 For a description of the ‘course’ of the khalsa, see the evidence of the head 
mushrif in Rex v. Ramchunder Sein et al., Calcutta B[ar] L[ibrary] C[lub], Hyde's 
Notes, VIII, 51-63 —5th series of pagination. 

21 Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit at Krishnagar and Kasimbazar 
(Calcutta, 1926), pp. 132 f£, and L.O.R., Bengal Board of Revenue Proceedings, 
14 September 1786, Range 70, vol 19; also f. Shore's minute, 9 October, 1788, 
LO.R., Home Miscellaneous, vol. 369, pp. 285-9. 
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The amis had been recalled at the end of 1770, but in May 1772 new 
Indian officials were appointed to the districts with the title of provincial 
diwans. The diwans were not only to be the assistants of the collectors, 
as the supervisors were now called, but were also intended to be a check 
on them and above all on their banyans and personal servants, keeping 
separate Persian accounts. which they sent to the khalsa.” Hastings 
described the diwans as ‘charged with authority, and placed nearly on an 
equality with the collector, inferior indeed in name and appearance, but 
of superior importance in the actual direction of the collections? Each 
district had its kachhart, or revenue office, which was usually staffed by 
the diwan’s naib, or deputy, a sarrishtadar, or record keeper, a karkun, or 
accountant, a treasurer called a khazanchi, a nazir to execute orders, and 
numerous clerks and writers in Persian and Bengali™ Generalisation 
about the minor collectors in a district is hardly possible because of the 
great variations throughout Bengal. In large zamindaris or revenue farms 
the intermediate collectors and their staffs were usually responsible to the 
zamindar or to the farmer, although the European collector often tried 
to have some say in their appointment. In districts with many small 
land holders, such as Sylhet or Purnea, or at times when lands were held 
khas, that 1s when the revenue was collected directly by the government, 
the Company appointed the shsqdars, tahsildars or chaudharis—the name 
varying from area to area. The ganungos’ establishment seems to have 
survived virtually unscathed,” while their effectiveness steadily declined. 
In 1772 Hastings and his colleagues considered that ‘their utility is almost 
totally superseded’.* But the Supreme Council decided in 1774 to retain 
them, and in 1781 to place them.in ‘possession of all the functions and 
powers which constitutionally appertain to their office" Whether they 


237 O.R., Calcutta Revenue Committee’s Consultations, 14 die 1772, Range 67, 
vol. 54, pp. 247 ff; also instructions to the diwan of Nadia by the Committee of 
Circuit D roceedinei at Krishnagar and Kasymbazar, pp. 20-2). 

33 To J. Harris, 13 July, 1772, B[ritish] M[useum], Add. MS. 29125, fo. 108. 

24 See establishments: for 1772-3 (W[est] B[engal] A[rchives], Miscellaneous 
Revenue Records, vol. 94). 

25 The establishments in 1786 are listed in LO.R,, Bengal Board of Revenue 
Proceedings, 14 September and 30 November, Range 70, vols. 19 and 21. 

35 Committee of Circuit at Krishnagar and Kasimbazar, p. 135. 
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were nominally active or nominally defunct seems to have made little 
difference ; a report in 1787 found that most of the local ganungos were 
incapable of performing their duties and suspected that others deliberately 
withheld such information as they possessed.” 


In making appointments to senior positions in the revenue adminis- 
tration the Company were remarkably scrupulous in observing what they 
believed to be the rights of certain families to particular offices, especially 
if the family concerned had supported them in the troubles of the 1750's 
and 1760’s. For all their indignation about expensive sinecures, the 
Company were still prepared to pay large salaries to men who were either 
incapable of performing the duties allotted to them or unwilling to do 
so. The Company’s first ray rayan, Maharaja Rajballabh, was described 
as ‘a young man of very promising abilities’ ; but he was in fact appointed 
in 1772 because he was the son of the Company’s ally, Maharaja 
Durlabhram, and on his father’s death had to maintain ‘400 relations and 
dependants besides nearly 300 women'.? Although he received a salary 
of Rs. 60,000 a year and a lakh of rupees from the jagirs acquired by his 
father,” John Macpherson wrote in 1785 that his title of ray rayan had 
not ‘vested him with the office nor I fear with either the abilities, or 
experience' to take an active part in the administration?! "Thirteen years 
after the grant, the Board of Revenue had some difficulty in determining 
whether Kalyan Singh, son of the former naib diwan of Bihar, Shitab 
Rai, received his salary of Rs. 50,000, awarded him in 1773 by Hastings, 
nominally for performing the duties of ray rayan or those of diwan of 
Bibar.* Under the nawabs the naib of Dacca had collected part of its 
revenue ; although he ceased to do so under the Company; they paid him 
a salary of Rs. 6,000 a month which was continued to his grandson until 


28 Ramsbotham, op. cit. pp. 162-197. 

2° Proceedings of the Council at Murshidabad, YI, 93, 
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his death in 1785.9 As late as 1786 it was decided that 'the office of 
canongoe is by the custom and usage of this country of an hereditary 
nature' and an infant was allowed to succeed as.sadr qanungo, while his 
mother was permitted to nominate his deputy? The sadr ganungos 
remained sinecures, as they had been under the nawabs. When the 
Company required advice it was provided by the sadr ganungos’ deputies, 
or natbs, from ‘their own experience’, since, as one of them admitted, their 
records had not been moved to Calcutta.” 
The Company took the officials already in the khalsa into its service 
in 1772, many of whom such as the khazancht, Bahadur Singh, were to 
attain very long records of service. Hereditary succession certainly 
occurred here too,? but the offices do not appear to have been sinecures. 
In 1788 John Shore opposed any reduction of the khalsa staff and recom- 
mended that their ‘incessant labours’ should be rewarded with ‘liberal 
salaries.” ‘I know them to be men of ability, . . . I suppose them to be 
men of integrity, commented another European? In choosing its first 
diwans in 1772, the Company naturally selected men with previous 
experience. Some of the most highly placed mutasaddts under the 
Company, such as Devi Singh,? Ramchandra Sen," or Nandalal“ have 
careers which can be traced back before the granting of the diwani ; but 
the most successful of all, Ganga Gobinda Sinha, held virtually all his 
offices under the Company.” Since a diwan was nominally forbidden 


33 National Archives of India, Secret Department of Inspection Proceedings, 
25 October, 1785, vol. I, p. 238. : 

** LOR., Bengal Board of Revenue Proceedings, 28 September, 1786, Range 70, 
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35 WB.A., Committee of Revenue Proceedings, 27 March, 1786, vol. 66, p. 242. 
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to hold revenue farms or to serve as the banyan, or agent, of a European, 
men such as Hazari Mal, Maharaja Nabakrishna (‘Nobkissen’), or Krishna 
Kanta Nandi (‘Cantoo Baboo’), who gained. so much wealth and power 
through their connexions with Company servants, cannot technically be 
classed as officials. - Gokal Goshal, Harry Verelst’s banyan, is an exception, 
going to Chittagong as diwan with his master in 1761 and becoming 
diwan in the 24 Parganas in 1767.8 An examination of 59 names of 
. diwans, heads of the branches of the khalsa and the two ganungos’ naibs, 
taken from the years 1772-3 and 1786-7, shows a complete Hindu monopoly, 
with only two exceptions. 45 of the names, three-quarters of the total, 
appear to be those of Bengalis, with six possibly from north India and 
six possible marwaris. The inadequacies of eighteenth-century transcrip- 
tion of Indian names makes attribution of caste extremely hazardous; 
where this can be attempted with any confidence there seems to be a 
marked preponderance of kayasthas among the Bengalis.“ 

The Company waged a prolonged campaign to eliminate the unofficial 
emoluments of their Indian revenue servants and to bring the official 
ones within what-they considered to be reasonable bounds. The rewards 
of the high ranking and largely sinecure places remained generous, lead- 
ing a member of the Committee of Revenue to make indignant compari- 
sons between the income of ‘natives holding unnecessary offices’ and those 
of Company servants, *who have served ably and faithfully for sixteen or 
twenty years'.5 Less elevated Indian office holders suffered considerably. 
The payroll of the khalsa was cut by a half in 1771, when salaries were 
fixed which were largely unchanged in 1786. In 1772 the Committee of 
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Circuit claimed with quite unjustified optimism that the customary fees 
of the khalsa would be abolished.” The Company’s provincial diwans 
undoubtedly received much less than the nawabs’ amils had done. Raja 
Himmat Singh, who had been styled diwan of Dacca received Rs.4.000 
a month ; Hari Mallik, who was appointed diwan by the Company in 
1772, was given Rs. 1,000 ; in 1787 the salary of the diwan of Dacca was 
fixed at Rs. 250 a month. The salaries of the new diwans appointed in 
1772 were, with a few exceptions, scaled between Rs. 500 and Rs. 150 a 
month, compared with the Rs. 150 a month received by the European 
collectors ; in 1787 all drwans were paid between Rs. 250 and Rs. 150, while 
the collectors were receiving Rs. 1,500. There is, however, no reason to 
believe that a diwan’s horizons were bound by his monthly salary or that 
the career of a mutasaddi ceased to be anything but a highly profitabe one. 
Few Europeans in.the 1770's or 1780's can have had the ability, supposing 
that they had the will and that the diwan was not their agent, to detect 
the levying of dastur, bargains with land holders to reduce rent, exorbitant 
loans, or clandestine holding of farms. The salaries of the officials in the 
collectors’ kachharis were mostly reduced to Rs. 50 or Rs. 25 in 1770 and 
1771 and remained at that level. The staff of the ganungos, on the other 
hand, were more fortunate. After a prolonged inquiry the supervisors 
were instructed to pay them ‘their usual appointments',? and this order 
was repeated in 1774. 

For most Indian officials, reform and modification of their office was 
sooner or later to be followed by loss of power and responsibility. 
Underlying the relegation of Indians to subordinate posts was the deep 
mistrust of them felt by nearly all Europeans who had served the Company. 
By the 1780's, when their replacement by Europeans was at its most rapid, 
it was almost universally believed that there were virtually no Indians 
who would not take advantage of any opportunity to defraud the Company 
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or to oppress those in their charge. As James Grant wrote in 1786: ‘The 
depravity, ignorance and misconduct of native Hindoostanny agents in 
every branch of government has often been the theme of general declama- 
tion as being notorious, lamentable, irremediable. Denunciation of 
officials was extended to denunciation of the Indian character in general. 
‘Painful experience authorises-me to say, wrote the Company’ s Preparer 
of Reports, ‘that the generality of the natives of this province, particularly 
the Hindus, are absolutely lost to every sentiment of religion and moral- 
ity, when their aa interests, their prejudices or their possessions 
interfere. '*.... The general or rather total want of integrity among 
the natives is too well known, remarked the Board of Trade. Prevalent 
as this attitude may have been in the 1780's, it was not a new one. 
Holwell had written in 1759 of ‘a race of people who from their infancy 
are utter strangers to the very idea of common faith and honesty’ ;? and 
Verelst wrote ten years later of the ‘venality which forms part of the 
genius of the people. e oc 

_ These sweeping condemnations were no doubt based on ignorance 
and prejudice and show how limited were the contacts between English- 
men and Indians: in the eighteenth century. Yet without necessarily 
accepting a Bengali historian's description of the Indians with whom the 
Company did have dealings as 'those miserable specimens of humanity 
who alone among our countrymen had, at that epoch, offered their services 
to the conquerors’,® it.is not difficult to see how practical experience soured 
the Company’s servants. Most Europeans thought that at some period 
in the past Bengal had been .well governed, but, as one of them wrote: 
‘If we look back to the periods within our own memory we shall find 
that their government:has either been in a state of general anarchy and 
relaxation, or screwed up to the highest pitch of oppression’. He believed 
that the “corrupt unstable state of their government’ inevitably produced 
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‘artifice’ and ‘a tendency to deceive their rulers’ in its subjects. The 
provision of some sort of rule of law and security for property was one of 
the most frequently avowed objectives of the Company’s rule, but there 
is little to suggest that its servants had any immediate success in giving 
effect to such a policy. Their efforts were probably hampered. by their 
own personal shortcomings and by their haste in imposing alien legal 
practices.” Most commercial and revenue transactions still appear to have 
been battles in which the creditor’s extortions backed by violence were 
pitted against the debtor’s powers of deceit and evasion. Legal proceed- 
ings and government inquiries frequently degenerated into struggles 
between two sets of often incompetently suborned and perjured witnesses. 
Moreover, tenure of office under the Company was hardly less precarious 
than under the last nawabs, encouraging a predatory attitude among 
officials. 

Müstrust of Indian officials was at first tempered by recognition that 
Company servants were obviously ill-equipped to unravel the subtleties of 
revenue assessment and collection or the complexities of administering 
Justice. Self-confidence grew quickly however. Muhammad Riza Khan 
might assert that Bengal would not enjoy prosperity or the Company an 
increased revenue ‘till the affairs of the country are committed to the 
management of the.natives . . .',* but more and more Europeans came to 
believe that they could master the minutiae of Indian government and 
that its complexity was more apparent than real, often being deliberately 
created to screen peculation. “The collection of the revenues is in itself 
simple . . .', wrote John Shore: ‘Common,sense, a competent knowledge 
of the language, application, and rectitude of intention are all the qualities 
required either for this, or in the distribution of justice? Some men 
doubted the practical ability of Indians as well as their integrity. William 
Young claimed in 1786 that “There are at this instant many valuable 
servants of the Company possessed of more real knowledge of the business 


55 F, Sykes to Select Committee, LO.R., Bengal Secret and Military Consultations, 
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| i " 
of the collections than I believe any native is capable of acquiring. . . .'9 


Increasing self-confidence was not confined to the servants’ estimate of 
their own abilities, but to some extent affected the character of the 
Company's rule as a whole. At any time in the eighteenth century, the 
East India Company was extremely cautious about disturbing the way of 
life of its: subjects, believing that to force changes upon them was no part 
of its functions as well'as being impractical. Furthermore, many of its 
servants had considerable respect for what they believed was the tradi- 
tional system of government, hoping that if recent abuses were corrected, 
it could once again function as it had done in the ‘area of good order and 
good government’ which Verelst thought had ended with the reign of 
Shuja-ud-din in 1739. us ' Hastings, who once wrote that ‘the wisest and 
most permanent states ‘have ever left. to conquered nations the exercise 
of their own laws’,” believed that Indians should be associated with the 
Company's government.to preserve ‘the ancient forms and rules of office’.® 
By the 1780’s most Company servants had fewer inhibitions against 
change. They were willing to give Europeans a more dynamic role and 
to see traditional institutions and customs modified where they conflicted 
with European conceptions of justice and good government. The 
Committee of Circuit urged in 1772 that justice should be administered . 
with ‘a scrupulous exactness to the constitutional forms of judicature 
already established in this province ^ In 1793 Cornwallis and his council 
told the Court of Directors that having substituted by their judicial reforms 
‘moderation and good faith' for the "low and debased principles' of Indian 
government, they could ensure ‘happiness . . . to the many millions of | 
people who have become your subjects’ and "diffuse . . prosperity... 
throughout your possessions’. m ] 

Most Company servants were convinced of the untrustworthiness of 
Indians and of their own competence by the early 1770's. Indian officials 
were, however, to survive in high positions and in some cases actually 
——— | 
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to gain new powers during the next fifteen years, largely because of 
widely held suspicions that Europeans were in their own way equally 
| untrustworthy. Throughout the 1760's frequent reports reached England 
accusing the Company's servants of price-fixing and establishing monop- 
olies for their own trade in any district in which they were stationed. 
Even men in the service like Verelst and Richard Becher believed that 
the apparent economic decline of Bengal was directly attributable to the 
private trade of Europeans. As a result, the Court of Directors were 
generally reluctant to see their servants posted outside Calcutta and the 
larger factories, regarding Indian rapacity as the lesser of. two evils. It | 
was not until the 1780's that most men were prepared to believe that 
abuses could be controlled and that temptation could be removed py 
paying increased salaries. 

The servants posted to the lands ceded by Mir Qasim in 1760 were 
involved almost,from the outset in the detailed management of the 
revenue, particularly in Burdwan, which was often to be quoted as a 
model of how close European supervision could ensure both a prosperous ` 
province and a high revenue for the Company. During Clive's second 
administration, the spread of Europeans over Bengal was strictly cur- 
tailed. All Company servants outside the four main factories, Burdwan 
and Midnapore were recalled; the establishment at Burdwan was 
reduced ;” and when he accepted the diwani, Clive decided to keep 
European participation in collecting the new revenue to a minimum. The 
only Europeans to be officially concerned in it were to be the resident at 
Murshidabad and a supervisor of the revenues of Bihar at Patna. This 
policy of limiting European influence was first breached in 1768, when 
the resident at Murshidabad, following particularly flagrant examples of 
embezzlement by two Indian collectors, appointed two of his assistants 
to their districts. By August 1769 the governor, Harry Verelst, was 
convinced that only the appointment of more Europeans could cure the 
many ills of Bengal which he himself had diagnosed, and he produced 
an elaborate plan for stationing European 'supervisors throughout the 
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diwani lands. Nine men were named for Bengal in June 1769 and five 
for Bihar in June 17 70. Some of the Bengal supervisors were imme- 
diately placed in control of their districts and full powers were given to 
the rest by the recall ofthe amils in December 1770. By 1772, however, 
the suspicions of the Directors were again being aroused by fresh stories 
of abuses. The supervisors had not been excluded from private trade, 
so long as they did not establish monopolies or in any way restrict the 
trade of their districts. These rather nebulous instructions were 
generally thought to be ineffective.” ‘If a collector is covetous’, it was 
alleged, ‘he plunders the ‘country, monopolizes trade and sells justice. If 
he is ignorant his banyan does so'7 Warren Hastings, the newly 
appointed governor, was told that ‘the trade in every district is engrossed 
by the supravisors, but more especially rice and the other necessaries of 
hfe'" Hastings . wished to restrict the number of Europeans in the 
countryside. As he had shown in his famous minute on Henry 
Vansittart’s agreement with Mir Qasim,” he did. not share the jaundiced 
view of. most of his contemporaries about the character of Indians. He 
also had an unusually high opinion of their capacities and integrity in 
office, lamenting in 1777 that ‘the old muttaseddees die away and there 
is no encouragement for young proficients’.* ‘In detail’, he once wrote, 
` no European can give you lights equal to those of a native. His 
tolerance of Indian officials was not, however, based solely on his estimate 
of their abilities. An exceptionally self-confident and masterful man, 
he wished to bring the ladeninistration of revenue more closely under his 
own control and resented what he believed to be the undue delegation 
of power to junior Company servants in the system he had inherited. In 


*TOR., Bengal Secretiand Military Consultations, 15 December, 1769, Pange A, 
vol. 9, p. 682. . 
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May 1772 he introduced a series of measures which he hoped would 
‘retrench’ the power of the supervisors: they were no longer to make 
the settlement of the revenue in their districts,'and Indian diwans were 
Joined with them in making the collections. 

On 7 Apri 1773 the Court of Directors ordered the recall of the 
supervisors, now called collectors, whose appointment, they considered, 
‘has not been attended with the wished for success but has enabled them 
to monopolize the trade of the country’. In place of the collectors, the 
Bengal Council devised a scheme whereby the Company servants in: 
charge of the revenue, irstead of being scattered over the countryside, 
were to be grouped in Provincial Councils at six centres. The withdrawal 
of Europeans created opportunities for Indians. A number of collectors 
were later to be reappointed, but in other areas where collectors had 
previously been’ stationed, Indian natbs were to act under the supervision 
of the Provincial Councils. The Provincial Councils were given Indian 
diwans, who were to be their executive officers and to serve as a link 
between the naibs and the khalsa.? Evidence given in the Supreme 
Court in a case where a diwan was accused of wrongfully confining a 
farmer whose revenue was in arrears shows that the diwans wielded very 
considerable powers. Company servants described how the management 
of the lesser land holders was left ‘entirely to the duar’ ;® how the diwan 
was invariably responsible in the first instance for realising the monthly 
revenue instalments ; and how the punishment of defaulting land holders 
rested largely at his discretion.” 

The reduction of local European control over the revenue adminis- 
tration, begun in 1773, was in theory carried a stage further in 1781, when ` 
the Provincial Councils were abolished. The supervision of the entire 


7* G. R. Gleig, Memoirs cf the Life of the Right Honourable Warren Hastings 
(London, 1841), 1, 268-9. l 
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collections was entrusted to a single Committee of Reyenue sitting at 
Calcutta, all large farmers and zamindars were encouraged to pay their 
revenue directly to the committee, and if the scheme had been fully 
enforced Indian natbs would have been the only revenue officials at dis- 
trict level. ‘The scheme was not, however, fully enforced. ‘The chiefs 
of the old Provincial Councils were permitted to remain as collectors, and 
the Supreme Council continued to create new collectorships from time to 
time, so that there were 28 collectors by 1786, compared with 20 in 1773, 
when the collectors had formally been recalled. Even so, in some areas 
Indians were given very much more freedom of action than they had en- 
joyed under the Provincial Councils. The whole of Bihar, for instance, was 
farmed to Kalyan Singh* in December 1780 without any direct European 
supervision.? Devi Singh* was appointed both farmer and diwan of three 
large districts in northern Bengal in May 1781.5 The new Committee of 
. Revenue, like the Provincial Councils, had its diwan, a post of immense 
possibilities for its holder. The diwan controlled the nazbs throughout 
Bengal, countersigned all Persian and Bengali accounts as well as drafts 
on the khalsa treasury, acted as the committee’s agent in making the settle- 
ments with the many farmers and zamindars who paid their revenue at 
Calcutta, and was ‘consulted generally on all publick business by the 
committee’. From 1781 until 1786 this office was held by Ganga Gobinda 
Sinha.” - 

Ganga Gobinda Sinha almost certainly wielded more power under the 
British than any other Indian was to do before the twentieth century. For 
a few years he was the wonder of Calcutta. One of the counsels in the 
Supreme Court said that he had ‘raised himself from parental poverty . . . 
to a high station and a fortune perhaps exceeding that of any other subject 
in the world' 5 A Company servant, who had heard that he had acquired 


82? See above, p. 1l. ; i 
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320 lakhs of rupees (£3,200,000) by July 1785, believed that ‘He was looked 
upon by the natives as the second person in the government, if not the 
first." A kayastha, he apparently began his career as a local qanungo, 
becoming an amin in Birbhum.” In 1771 he was described as ‘an officer 
under the canongoes at the khalsah cutcherry, and a person whom. we 
find: to be particularly useful in stating and keeping accounts’.*! He became 
deputy to the ray rayan in 1773 and shortly afterwards was made diwan 
to the Calcutta Committee, one of the Provincial Councils. He identified. 
himself with Hastings in the struggle between the governor general and 
the new councillors, and was dismissed by the majority in 1775. But his 
loyalty to Hastings was to pay him rich dividends, and as long as Hastings 
remained in India he went from strength to strength. Francis believed 
that Ganga Gobinda Sinha was ‘the only man’ whom Hastings ‘really 
trusts’. Hastings himself described him as ‘of all native mutasuddies 
the most capable and knows most, except Davy Sing [Devi Singh] * In 
1776 he was restored as diwan to tbe Calcutta Committee, and Hastings 
relied on ‘the knowledge of Ganga Govin Sing’ in appointing the amini 
, commission to inquire into the revenue resources of Bengal. 5 He gave 
remarkable proof of Hastings’s confidence in him in 1778 when he 
engaged in a dispute with the Calcutta Committee in which the Supreme 
Council supported him to the extent of recalling the whole committee? 
When he was chosen by Hastings to be the diwan of the new Committee 
of Revenue in 1781, his son Prankrishna Sinha became his natb, or deputy. 
Prankrishna Sinha had also obtained the position of narb to one of the 
sadr qanungos, and since he transacted 'the business of the department." 


8° P. Moore's evidence to the House of Commons (LO.R., Early Parliamentary 
Papers, collection 21, no. 44, p. 340). 
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- this produced the situation of Prawn Kissen Sing canongoe examining 
and checking the accounts of Prawn Kissen Sing naib dewan ® 

Few Company servants who had to work with Ganga Gobinda Sinha 

- shared Hastings's enthusiasm for him. All admitted his great expertise 
in revenue matters, but they found it impossible to control him or to 
prevent his using his enormous powers for his own ends. Within a year 
of the establishment of the Committee of Revenue, John Shore commented 
that ‘the committee. . must after all be a tool in the hands of their 
dewan* The.diwan can, Shore continued, ‘if he has any abihties bring 
all the renters under contribution. . . . He discovers the secret resources 

- of the zemindars and renters, their enemies and competitors, and by the 
engines of hope and fear raised upon these foundations he can work them 
to his.purposes'? Another European, who believed that Ganga Gobinda 
Sinha could ‘fabricate what accounts he pleased and . . . regulate the 
state of every zemindar’s or renter’s payments or arrears by his good or 
bad disposition’, claimed that ‘there is hardly a native family of rank 
or credit in the three provinces, whom he has not at some time or other 
distressed or afflicted ; scarce a zemindarry that he has not dismembered 
or plundered'.?! But to make allegations against Ganga Gobinda Sinha 
was one thing, to prove them was another. Even when Hastings had 
left India and he had lost all official support, he was still extremely 
resourceful in frustrating’ attempts to establish malpractices against bim. 
There seems, however, little doubt that-many large zamindars felt obliged 
to put themselves at his mercy and to pay the price of his favours. ‘The 
best documented case is that of Dinajpur. In 1780 there was a dispute 
for the succession to the: zamindari, which was awarded to an adopted 
son of the previous raja. Evidence at Hastings’s impeachment showed 

_ that the Company had received an unofficial payment of two. lakhs from 
the supporters of the adopted son, and that Ganga Gobinda Sinha had 
acted as agent for the negotiations. A further lakh was also alleged to 


** Minute of J. Stables, I.O.R., B.R.C., 18 May, 1785, Range 50, vol. p. 455. 
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have been kept by Ganga Gobinda Sinha for himself. When Hastings 
left India he urged the council to confirm the sale of a pargana from 
Dinajpur with the consent of the young raja to a cependant of Ganga 
Gobinda Sinha.'"* After Hastings had embarked, the raja’s representa- 
tives were emboldened to petition against the sale, and a strange story 
was told of how Ganga Gobinda Sinha had extracted the agreement, by 
threatening the raja’s uncle with loss of caste.™ It is also clear that the 
diwan held extensive revenue farms for his own benefit, although he was 
forbidden to do so. In 1787, to refute an allegation that he had embezzled 
= over Rs. 70,000 from six revenue farms in Dacca, Prankrishna Sinha 
admitted that the man in whose names the farms had been held was in 
fact only their manager on his’ and his father’s behalf, and that the _ 
Rs. 70,000 were a part oz their profits. 

With the departure of Hastings in February 1785, the Indian revenue 
officials lost their patron. His successor was John Macpherson, who hoped 
that the Committee of Revenue could act ‘without Gunga Gobind Sing’s 
assistance or that of any native dewan’.! The other remaining member 
of the Supreme Council, John Stables, wanted to ‘destroy all undue influ- 
ence and power on the part of the native dewans or agents, if not render 
such appointments altogether unnecessary'." In February 1785 Charles 
Stuart was appointed to the council, who was equally outspoken in his 
attacks on Indian officials. They were joined in September 1786 by 
John Shore, who had already expressed himself trenchantly on the defects 
of the scheme introduced in 1781 and on the position of the diwan, and 
by Lord Cornwallis, who had no previous Indian experience. 

There was no lack of ammunition to use against Indian officials. To 
most Company servants, the great power enjoyed by Ganga Gobinda Sinha 
in itself constituted an abuse, even if nothing had so far been proved 
against him. The two most ambitious experiments in making Indians 
responsible for paying large sections of the a revenue had ended 
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in total failure. The farming of Bihar to Kalyan Singh had been aban- 
doned in 1783 when he proved incapable of realising the sum he had 
stipulated to pay.” Devi- Singh had also been removed from his farm 
in 1783 after a serious uprising in Rangpur. The first investigation of the 
Rangpur rebellion had. produced lurid, if never adequately substantiated, 
accounts of extortion and torture practised by Devi Singh’s underlings.'? 
In 1786 James Grant completed his monumental Analysis of the Finances 
of Bengal. Its apparently formidable array of statistics were intended to 
prove how large a proportion of the revenues of Bengal had been 
embezzled by. zamindars, farmers, and Indian revenue officials over the 
last twenty years. Grant’s thesis convinced Macpherson, who agreed that 
the ‘arts of the native officers of the revenues had gradually deprived the 
_Company of perhaps a fourth of their rightful revenues . . ". He believed 
that embezzlement would not cease until the Company’s servants 
controlled ‘the whole business of the revenue in all its branches, from the 
collection of a village to the duties of the revenue board"!!! 

Doubts about the ability and integrity of the Company’s servants 
which had restricted their part in the revenue administration in the past 
were clearly diminishing by this time. ‘Amongst all the gentlemen whom 
I have consulted on this occasion’, wrote Stuart in May, 1785, 'I scarcely 
found one who was not clearly and decidedly of opinion, that the plan 
of employing Company's servants in all the districts was the best (as had 
been proved by experience) that could be adopted... .!"? Pitts India 
Act of 1784 had included an oath which was to be taken by collectors," 
and in 1787 they were excluded from all private trade." Fifteen collectors 
had subscribed to a petition in May, 1785, claiming that their salaries 
were not ‘sufficient to support the respect due to our station’.’*. In 1787 
they were granted consolidated salaries of Rs. 1,500 a month, or £1,800 
a year, with a commission of about one per cent of the colléctions of their 
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districts."° The combination of a moderately generous salary with heavy 
penalties for transgressions would, it was hoped, produce a service in 
whose ‘integrity we can with safety rely and with a confidence which 
cannot be placed in native accountants, conangoes and duans’.!” In 
course of time it no doubt did, but there is still much evidence to suggest 
irregularities by European collectors in the 1780's and 1790's. 

Ganga Gobinda Sinha’s immense success had inevitably made him 
many enemies who took the opportunity of Hastings’s departure to strike 
him down. He was opposed by a formidable combination of most .of 
the leading Indian figures in Calcutta who used against him the weapon 
perfected by Nandakumar in 1774-5, that of bringing accusations ,of 
corruption and extortion.'? On 10 March, 1785 the Supreme Council 
referred the case of one Ghulam Ashraf, accused of forgery, to a special 
commission. Ghulam Ashraf told the commission that the forgeries 
had been committed on behalf of Prankrishna Sinha, Ganga Gobinda 
Sinha's son. This attack totally misfired and Ganga Gobinda Sinha was 
able to turn the tables on his enemies. The commission found no 
substance in the charge, which had been supported by a ‘traffic of desperate 
perjury, and recommended that Ramchandra Sen, the diwan’s most 
inveterate rival, should be indicted for conspiracy and subornation of 
witnesses? After a lengthy trial, he was convicted in the Supreme 
Court and fined Rs. 5,000.7! Meanwhile, a second attack had been 
launched on Ganga Gobinda Sinba which also faled. Ram] Mal, a 
revenue ‘farmer at Dacca, delivered a petition through Stuart alleging 
that Prankrishna Sinha had embezzled about Rs. 70,000.77 After an 
exhaustive examination the Supreme Council came to the conclusion more 
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than two years later that the charge had not been established. In August 
1786.the ray rayan, Rajballabh, alleged that Ganga Gobinda Sinha had 
failed to account for eight and a half lakhs of the Company's revenue.!? 
This charge collapsed like its predecessors. The only reward which the 
diwan's enemies had for much endeavour was to prevent the transfer to 
him of a pargana from the zamindari of Dinajpur, which he claimed to 
have bought. An accusation that he had concealed the real value of the 
pargana from the Company remained, like every other accusation against 
him, unproven.’!* | 

-Discussion of the’ accusations against Ganga Gobinda Sinha showed 
how hostile to Indian officials the Supreme Council had become. On 
10 May, 1785 Stuart proposed that eight or nine more European collectors 
should be appointed, thus eliminating the last areas under Indian matbs 
and ending the practice of paying revenue directly at Calcutta, which, 
Stuart believed, gave the ‘native officers’ so much ‘undue influence’. 
This proposal was shelved on the advice of Macpherson. Two weeks later 
Stables specifically proposed that Ganga Gobinda Sinha should be dis- 
missed. Macpherson again urged delay," and the diwan was left in 
office pending the result of further inquiries. In April 1786 the Supreme 
Council found a way. of financing more European collectorates. The 
allowances paid to zamindars were to be abolished and this money was 
to be used to pay the salaries of eleven new collectors, so that the whole 
of the Company's provinces would be under European supervision at a 
local level. The plan of April.1786 struck a further blow against Indian 
agency. The provincial diwans who had been appointed with every 
collector since 1772, both to be his assistant and to be a check on him,™ 
"were to be dismissed. ‘Sole charge and full responsibility for the revenues’ 
was now to rest with the collector. ‘The ancient constitutional check of 
the canongoe’s department’ was again decreed to be ‘new received’ and 
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each collector was to have a ganungo’s agent stationed with him.” But, 
as an inquiry made later in the year showed, the ganungos’ office was too 
decayed to be effectively revived. A further step was taken to restrict 
Indian influence over the central administration of the revenue. Ganga 
Gobinda Sinha, knowing that he had lost the confidence of the council, 
resigned. Huis functions were temporarily transferred to the ray rayan, 
but in July, 1786 a new appointment was created for James Grant, called 
the ‘chief serishtader. Gran: was to’ control ‘that department of the 
revenue hitherto intrusted to the native officers of the sudder or exchequer’, 
and to sign the Persian papers previously signed by Ganga Gobinda 
Sinha.?' The appointment lapsed when Grant left India, but some of 
its duties were given to the Preparer of Reports, another European 
servant. Cornwallis and Shore brought new instructions from.the Court 
of Directors, dated 12 April 1786, confirming the decision to appoint 
European collectors over the whole of Bengal, but with a warning — 
neglecting ‘the talents of the respectable natives and allowing 'th 
multiplication of British subjects i in the interior districts’. , The Directors 
did, however, order the restoration of the provincial DT to be a check 
on the collectors’ banyans.'* Collectors were accordingly given permis- 
sion to recommend diwans to be confirmed by the Board of Revenue, 
but it was made clear to them that the diwan was ‘not to perform any 
act of authority without the sanction or orders of the collector’. In 
1789 the Supreme Council summed up the effect of recent changes in the 
revenue administration: "The native officers of the khalsa or exchequer’, 
they wrote, have lost 'that influence which they formerly possessed. They 
have now no immediate concern in any part of the detail of the collec- 
tions. . .. The duans under the collectors are ministerial Only s ius 
their influence in the detail of the revenue management, does and must 


depend ... upon the assiduity of the collectors in discharging their 
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prescribed duties’. Deprived of effective responsibility, the senior 
revenue posts held by Indians fell victim to the need for economy and 
were gradually abolished. The qanungos were declared ‘useless’ in 1793 
(although attempts were later to be made to revive them), and the diwans 
were dismissed in 1813. 


The revenue administration was not the only branch of the Company’s 
affairs in which Indians lost ground in the 1780’s. The list of contracts 
for providing cotton piece-goods for the year 1781-2 in the areas directly 
under the Board of Trade shows that the contracts for all the areas, 
except one, had been given to Indians ; in 1782-3 there were five Indians 
and eight Europeans in the same list ; in 1786 no Indian was permitted 
to contract for any part of the Company's 'investment'.S5 The governor 
general and council explained that they had 'declined accepting the 
particular offers. of natives, even when their terms were favourable, 
because of their ‘lack of security’ and because they would probably oppress 
the weavers.” When a new Committee of Grain was set up in 1783 to 
take measures to avert a threatened famine, they were given no Indian 
executive officer.? In December 1790 Indian judges were replaced in 
the criminal courts by European Company servants. 


Changes from Indian to European management, at least in the 
commercial and revenue departments, owed comparatively little to the 
man to whom responsibility for them is repeatedly ascribed. Lord 
Cornwallis certainly had a low opinion of Indians but he merely shared 
the prejudices of the great majority of the service, and when he arrived 
in Bengal a systematic policy to limit the influence of Indians was already 
being followed. In fact there was a slight reaction in their favoux after 
his arrival: the provincial diwans were restored, and in 1787 four invest- 
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ment contracts were given to Indians. The process by which Indians 
were relegated to subordinate positions in the revenue administration 
began, not under Cornwallis, but in the late 1760's. It was slowed down 
by the Court of Directors’ misgivings about their European servants and 
by Hastings's unusually high opinion of Indian abilities. By 1785 the 
last obstacles to European self-confidence had been removed with 
Hastings’s departure from Bengal and the apparent willingness of the 
Directors to trust their servants, while the careers of Ganga Gobinda Sinha 

and others seemed to give fresh point to the allegations of Indian corrup- 
tion accepted without question by several generations of Company 
servants.!*! 


P. J. MARSHALL. 
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Che Indian National Congress— 
Surat Split. | 


With the end of Curzon’s viceroyalty (1905) the struggle between the 
Moderates and the Extremists or the old school and the new school 
in the Congress became more acute. The leaders of the new school rose 
_in revolt against the methods and policies of the old Congressmen. ‘They 
took the maximum advantage of the prevailing discontent and denounced 
the methods and policies hitherto followed by the Congress. The 
Moderate leaders, on the contrary, did not favour any change and were 
keen to mix the new spirit with “more sobriety and sanity”! The_ 
struggle culminated in an open splitat Surat in 1907. 
From 1885 to 1900 the Congress was, on the whole, a moderate and 
- loyal organisation, though less moderate voices were also making their 
influence felt. It was, by and large, wedded to peaceful and constitutional 
struggle. 
With the opening of the present century, times and minds changed 
rapidly and the Indian National Congress underwent a great transforma- 
tion. It was Curzon’s viceroyalty—"hectic, eventful and highly provoca- 
tive"—that was responsible, in a large measure, for this change. His 
undisguised imperialism, insolence and his contempt of the educated 
Indians alarmed the people, and his various Acts created disaffection in 
the. country. One of the most offensive Acts of Lord Curzon was the 
Official Secrets Act whereby anybody could be arrested on suspicion and 
the proof of innocence was the responsibility of the accused. His cur- 
tailment of the powers of the Calcutta Corporation, officialization of the 
Universities and the partition of Bengal roused a new spirit in the country. 
People began to lose faith in moderation and loyalty in face of such 
reactionary and arbitrary actions on the part of the Government. Younger 


1 Letter, 15 October 1906, R. N. Mudholkar to Gokhale, Gokhale Papers. 
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and stronger people began to denounce the methods and policies of the 
Congress which in their opinion were ineffective, and urged the adoption 
of independent, vigorous and self-reliant methods. 

In 1905 when Lord Minto arrived in India the Congress was almost 
threatened with a split for more ardent spirits among it had begun to 
demand a radical change in the creed of this organisation. The Congress 
session of 1905 was held a: Benares under the presidentship of Gopal 
Krishna: Gokhale where the Extremist leaders—Tilak, Lajpat Rai and 
Khaparde—tried to change the basic policies of the Congress. The 
Congress wanted to pass a resolution of “loyal and dutiful welcome” to 
Their Royal Highnesses, the Prince and Princess of Wales,.on the occasion 
of their visit to India. ` The Extremist leaders tried to prevent the adop- 
tion of this resolution, and they wrote the following to the President of 
the Congress: 


We the undersigned delegates beg respectfully to. bring to 
your notice that we hold that there is not even a constitutional 
necessity for adopting the first resolution regarding the proposed wire 
oi welcome to Their Eoyal Highnesses, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and therefore humbly request you to drop the same as other- 
wise we shall be constrained to raise an opposition in the Congress 


Pandal. 


G. S. Khaparde 
B. G. Tilak 
Lajpat Rai 

and many others.’ 


Gokhale, however, saved the situation by making a personal appeal to 
Lajpat Rai and asking him to waive opposition for his sake. “To this", 
writes Lajpat Rai, “I agreed and gave him a promise that we would 
abstain from attending the sitting whilst this resolution was being dealt 
with so that we might not have to oppose it; the understanding was that 


3 Letter, 27 December 1905, from some ree of the Congress, Benares, to 
the President, Indian National Congress, Gokhale Papers. 
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in the record it would not be said that the resolution was accepted 
unanimously.” Thus was the welcome resolution carried. 

Again, on the question of Boycott the Extremists wanted to extend 
its scope and application. They wrote the following to the President of 
the Congress: 


The undersigned delegates, while thanking you heartily for your 
approval of agitation by Boycott in Bengal, most respectfully beg to 
acquaint you with the fact that there is a very strong feeling amongst 
the delegates that the present Congress should express its opinion in 
unmistakable terms as to whether or not boycott is a legitimate 
means of constitutional agitation and as such deserving its sympathy. 
Such an expression of opinion has become absolutely necessary in 
view of the repressive policy adopted by the authorities in Bengal. 

If the subject committee does not feel disposed to accept a 
Resolution on the question, we shall be constrained to bring the 
matter before the Congress. | 


G. S. Khaparde 
Tilak 
Lajpat Rai. 


But the Extremists did not succeed in their efforts and the Congress 
passed a vague and weak resolution on Boycott. It ran: “That this 
Congress records its earnest and emphatic protest against the repressive 
measures which have been adopted by the authorities in Bengal after the 
people there had been compelled to resort to the boycott of foreign goods 
as a last protest and perhaps the only constitutional and effective means 
left to them of drawing the attention of the British public to the action 
of the Government of India in persisting in their determination to parti- 
tion Bengal in utter disregard of the universal prayers and protests of 
the people.’ 


3 Lajpat Rai: Autobiographical Writings, edited by V. C. Joshi, (Jullundur, 
1965) p. 111. 

4 oe 27 December 1905, from some delegates of the Congress camp, Benares, 
to the President, Indian National Congress, Gokhale Papers. 

5 Resolution no. XIII, Indian National Congress Report, 1905. 
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The Congress of 1905 emerged unscathed and passed the usual quota 
of moderate resolutions. It was the influence and tactful handling of 
Gokhale that made the success of the Moderates possible. 

But the members of the new school (also called the New Party) 
continued their efforts with a view to wrest the leadership of the Congress 
from more moderate hands. A war to the knife ensued between the old 
and the new school. The members of the New Party worked tirelessly 
and constantly and R. N. Mudholkar, a Moderate leader, admitted: 
“They have more go, more life, more activity. They have obtained a 
hold over the popular mind.” These things he found “utterly lacking” 
in the majority, of the adherents of the moderate school? The New Party 
was preparing itself for a showdown. The Extremist leader, Khaparde, 
issued a circular.in which he proposed that Lajpat Rai should be the - 
next Congress President. This evoked a strong protest from D. E. Wacha 
who declared that in that case Bombay would "reconsider" its position— 
meaning withdrawal from the Congress and its break-up.’ The New 
. Party put forward the demand of a constitution? for the Congress, which 

was vehemently opposed by Sir Pheroze Shah Mehta, and the dissatisfac- 
` tion caused by it, Gokhale admitted, had "considerably strengthened the 
new party that is causing the present trouble? When Natesan of Madras 
expressed his view to Gokhzle "that if Sir Pheroze Shah and others had 
. shown some consideration to Messrs Tilak, Pal and Lajpat Rai, matters 
might have been quietly managed”. Gokhale wrote back that he did not 
think that two at least of the three (Tilak and Pal) would ever had been 


* Letter, 15 October 1906, R. N. Mudholkar to Gokhale, Gokhale Papers. 

T Letter, 8 August 1906, Sir William Wedderburn to Gokhale, ibid. In 
Wedderburn’s opinion Khaparde’s circular was not a dangerous document; it was 
just a sort of “grumble-all-round”. He did not object to m Rai being 

resident; it might make him realise his responsibilities, be thought. R. C. Dutt 
also took the same view. Wedderburn’s idea was ‘to let Messrs., Tilak & Co. have | 
a trial in the management and honours of the Congress, but instead of withdrawing, 
the more careful people should rally their forces and exercise beneficial control 
at the Congress ... Mr. Morley's Budget promises, and the resignation of Sir 
J. B. Fuller should strengthen the hands of the constitutional party, these being 
“appreciable results", Ibid. mE l a 

8 The Congress was without a constitution so far and it was only in 1908 that 
a formal constitution was adopted. 

°? Letter, 2 October 1906, Gokhale to Natesan, Gokhale Papers. 
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really conciliated by any compromise on the subject of a constitu- 
tion.!° 

_Seeing such developments in the Congress, Sir William Wedderburn, 
retired British civilian and an ardent supporter of the Indian National 
-Congress, made a last minute effort to persuade Tilak and Lajpat Rai to 
help the Congress in the hour of its crisis. He informed them that 
Morley’s Budget speech of 1906 was an expression of sympathy with 
Indian aspirations, together with the promise of a practical concession in 
the matter of Legislative Councils. Wedderburn urged the two Indian 
leaders to use their influence in order to keep the Congress “on its present 
lines, at any rate until Mr. Morley has had time to get his feet on firm 
ground."! He warned them that Morley was a "cautious" man and was 
surrounded at the India office by men to whom .the Congress was 
abhorrent even in its mildest forms and their object was to frighten him 
with imaginings of-revolution and disorder. It was, therefore, most 
important not to play into their hands, or to do anything to justify alarmist 
views. Wedderburn was very hopeful that the Indians would not have 
to wait long, for Morley’s liberalism was bound to assert itself in Indian 
administration, and he recommended as a matter of practical tactics that 
the Congress should be kept on the lines which had favourably impressed 
the Secretary of State and also favourably impressed the democratic majo- 
rity in the House of Commons. If India were disappointed, it would 
then be time enough to consider a new departure.” 

The Moderate elements in the Congress, stunned by the revolutionary 
zeal of the New Party and unable to present a united and determined 
fight to it, sought refuge in escapist methods. They decided to have 
Dadabhai Naoroji as the President for the 1906 session knowing fully 
well that the Extremists dare not oppose openly the election of the “Grand 
Old Man” of India." - Naoroji accepted the offer and C. Y. Chintamani 


10 Ibid. 

11 Letters, 23 August 1906, Wedderburn to Tilak and Lajpat Rai, enclosures 
to letter, 23 August 1906, Wedderburn to Gokhale, ibid. 

18 Thid. | 

13 [t js clear ... that the invitation to Mr. Naoroji bas been given not in 
order to get Mr. Naoroji in but to keep Mr. Tilak out" Bande Mataram, 
13 September 1906, quoted in H & U Mukherjee, Bande Mataram and Indian 
Nationalism, (Calcutta, 1957) p. 36, 
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| of U. P. said that this acceptznce of presidentship had relieved a situation 
that was "really embarrassing."!* 
It 1s significant to observe that the great Moderate leader Gokhale 
was as much opposed to the leaders of the New Party as to Extremism. 
About Bipin Chandra Pal he said : — 


Mr. Pal has never worked for the Congress in the past. He is a 
very unscrupulous man and inordinately ambitious. Being a very 
powerful speaker, he does not see why he should not have the same 
influence in the country as Mr. Surendranath and he is determined 
to play the role of a leader at all costs. He uses brave words, and 
behind those words there is neither courage nor character and of, 
course there is no judgement, and I have little doubt that in a year 
or two we shall see this man's collapse, whatever noise he may 
succeed in making temporarily." 


Bal Gangadhar Tilak, in Gokhale's opinion, was, in many respects, a 
wholly different kind of man but “afflicted with an ambition to which 
there are no limits." He wrote about him thus: 


Mr. Tilak has a ma:chless capacity for intrigue and he is not 
burdened with an exacting conscience. As a result, he is often able 
to play for his own hand when to all appearances he is fighting for a 
principle only. His grea: talents, his simple habits, his sturdy and 
dauntless spirit and above all the cruel persecution which he has had 
to bear at the hands of the Government have won for him the hearts 
of millions in all parts of the country. And this general affection 
and admiration make it comparatively easy for him to play his 
game. iik 


As to Lajpat Rai, Gokhale said that as a public worker he was more 
selfless than either Tilak or Pal and, though his name was freely used 
by Bipin Chandra Pal and his party, Lajpat Rai was not with them in 
their views or methods and he perhaps would have been more actively 

14 Letter, 15 September 1906, C. Y. Chintamani to Gokhale, Gokhale Papers. 


15 Letter, 2 October 1906, Gokhale to Natesan, ibid, 
16 Tid, 
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“on Our side today if greater tact had been displayed in the past in 
meeting the wishes of men like him." l 

Confronted with the dangers of Extremism with such “ambitious” 
and “unscrupulous” leaders and finding the Moderate group lacking in 
energy and popular appeal, the question before Gokhale was “how to 
extricate the Congress from the dangers that threaten to engulf it”, and 
so he exhorted his people that “we must all of us bend our energies to 
this one point till the next session is safely over”.8 But Gokhale, as far 
as the session of 1906 was concerned, found gloom all around. Calcutta, 
the venue of the next Copigress, had become a “regular pandemonium"— 
` "Surendranatbh's inexcusable excesses, the -Patrika’s'® vindictive pursuit of 
Surendranath, the fierce quarrel between Surendranath and Bipin Chandra 
Pal and the latter’s unscrupulous ambition to play at all costs the role of 
a new leader, the Anglo-Indian ferocity let loose against Indians, Maho- 
medan ill-will stirred up-against Hindus... .” All these had created in 
Calcutta a situation from: which the Congress could not hope to escape 
without serious injury.” Gokhale encountered another difficulty: “The 
preparations for the Congress have not yet been taken in hand though 
we are now at the end of September. A huge unwieldy so-called Reception 
Committee, consisting of anybody and everybody, was no doubt formed 
two months ago, but-no care was taken in regard to the men that. were 
put on it, any name that "was handed in being accepted. The result is 
that neither Surendranath, nor Bipin Chandra Pal knows which side has 
a majority on the Reception Committee and they are both postponing the 
election of an executive or working committee out of this body, as that 
means the first open trial of strength. between the two parties.” 

Then, the difficulty of President was not yet over. Bipin Chandra 


1! T hid. 

18 Ibid. n" l 

19 Amrit Bazar Patrika, an English paper published from Calcutta. 

20 Letter, 29 September 1906, Gokhale to Krishnaswamy, Gokhale Pahers. The 
only man, in Gokhale’s opinion, who seemed to retain head on his shoulders was 
Bhupendranath Bose but for the past two or three years his influence had been 
rapidly on the wane and his position was a most difficult one—Bipin Chandra Pal. 
unscrupulously assailing him on one side and Surendranath resenting the curb 
which he pct on the other. Ibid. i ' 

M Ibid. ) 
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Pal had wired to Dadabhai Naoroji asking him not to accept a sectional 
offer and threatening to run Tilak even against him.” And finally even 
if all arrangements for the next Congress were completed in time and 
the Congress met in Calcutta during next Christmas, there would be a 
great trouble about the programme of work. Bipin Chandra Pal and his 
party were working hard to get a large contingent of delegates on their 
side and they wanted to "sweep the present programme of the Congress 
clean off the board" and substitute in its place only three resolutions, 
the first declaring "our inherent right to govern ourselves and demanding 
autonomy, absolute and immediate, free from foreign control ; the second 
calling upon all Congressmen to withdraw their sons and wards from al 
Government institutions and make independent provision for their educa- 
tion, so that the rising generation should grow up full of a determination 
to wrest complete autonomy from England ; and the third advocating not 
only Swadeshism in the industrial field but a comprehensive boycott 
against everything English—English goods, Government schools and 
colleges, Government service, honorary offices and so forth. . . .” Gokhale 
warned his men that in the session of 1906 they must be prepared 
for “violent scenes and disorderly attempts to make its work on old lines 
impossible”. He told them, “we who are not prepared to allow our 
imagination to run away with our judgment must stiffen our backs and 
fight it tooth and nail”. He expressed the hope that the whole of Madras, 
two-thirds of Bombay, the whole of United Provinces, two-thirds of 
Punjab, two-thirds of Central Provinces and about half of Bengal was 
with them in this matter. “It is our duty at this crisis”, he urged his 
men, “to put forth the whole of our strength and make it clear to the 
world that whatever a small knot of unthinking men may say, the 
Congress as such has no aspiration except such as may be realised within 
the British Empire”. He made it clear that any “hesitation on our part 
in this matter will put us back by a quarter of century and land us in 
inextricable confusion. The new Secretary of State and the new House 
of Commons are prepared to help us much more than is generally believed 
in this country, but they will have nothing to do with the Congress if 


33 T hid. 
33 Ibid. 
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that body allows its position to be compromised by: Mr. Pal and his 
party”. 

The leaders of the New Party, on the contrary, came to Calcutta 
determined to carry out their programme and inspite of Gokhale’s efforts 
“to keep down the flights of the dreamy and imaginative element from 
Bengal"? they succeeded in their aim and returned home with their four 
resolutions—National education, Swadeshi, Boycott and Self-Government 
on colonial pattern. 

The Congress camp at Calcutta was an endless succession of meet- 
ings, conferences, private and public discussions. The leaders of the two 
groups worked ceaselessly in canvassing support for their respective 
programme. Bipin Chandra Pal called a conference of the delegates of 
"our way of thinking" on 24 December.* Tilak presided and they 
decided to move amendments in the Congress, in case the subjects’ 
committee did not accept their propositions.” Next day again there was 
a meeting of the delegates of the New Party. The resolutions framed 
by the subjects’ committee of the Reception Committee showed, in 
Khaparde’s opinion, “a clear advance on the proceedings of the previous 
Congresses, and as we have a clear majority here and a great deal of 
local support, we tried to take the resolutions as far as we could”.* 

Before the Congress session Dadabhai Naoroji invited representative 
delegates in the hall of Maharaja Darbhanga’s palace for an informal talk 
and to hear their views on the boycott issue—the chief point of contro- 
versy. Tilak and Khaparde expressed their views and so did Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Pheroze Shah Mehta. Khaparde cliamed that both 
Lala Lajpat Rai and Surendranath Banerjea were with them. The 
Madras delegates were determined to oppose the boycott resolution. 
Bombay was divided and so were the other provinces. Only Bengal was 
“strongly for strong measures". Dadabhai Naoroji did not open his 
lips during the whole of the conference and said that his opinion would 


24 Ibid. 
36 J etter, 30 October 1906, Gokhale to Krishnaswamy, Gokhale Papers. 


35 Khaparde’s diary, 24 December 1906, Khaparde Papers. 
27 Ibid. 

35 Khaparde’s diary, 31 December 1906, ibid. 
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be ascertained when his speech was read. “So it was a conclusion in which 
nothing was concluded”. 

The Congress opened on 26 December 1906. The address of the 
President was a plea for moderation and constitutional agitation and the 
aim of the Congress was stated in clear terms— "Self-Government or 
Swaraj like that of the United Kingdom or the colonies"?! At the 
subjects' committee there was great confusion.” “Sir P. Mehta", writes, 
Khaparde, “wished to sit near the President. This was objected to, and 
there was a good deal of discussion. One thing very noticeable was that 
Sir P. Mehta and all old leaders generally had lost their influence. Sir 
P. Mehata tried to lecture the delegates but they would not stand it. He 
was repeatedly told to sit down. Even the President had to rule him 
out of order. Madan Mohan Malaviya made quite an exhibition of 
himself and Gokhale walked about. and talked like a woman with a 
complaint"? The non-contentious subjects were got through easily. The 
whole fight came about on partition of Bengal, Swadeshi and Boycott.. 
To quote Khaparde again: l 


. It began with the resolution about Bengal partition. Our party 
felt strongly on it and amendments were put forward to eliminate 
the clause asking for a commission of enquiry. Babu Moti Lal 
opposed the introduction of the clause. Votes were not counted and 
the President by mere guess said that there was a majority in favour 
of asking for the commission. Babu Bipin accepted the ruling of 
the president but said that an amendment would be moved in the 
Congress itself. There was great discussion on this, and Sir P. Mehta 
again got what he had not bargained for. When the Swadeshi resolu- 
tion came on for discussion, it was argued on both sides and at the 
time of voting poll was demanded. The president declined to grant 
poll and said that there was a majority against us. I said we had a 
right ‘to divide the house. On this there was a heated discussion and 


30 T big. 
- 31 Indian National Congress Report (1906), President's Address, p. 21. 


‘ s2“ in committee it (Congress session of 1906) was also easily the most 
uproarious and almost rebellious session that I witnessed". C. Y. Chintamani, 
Indian Politics since the Mutiny, (Waltair, 1937) p. 56. 

33 Khaparde's diary, 31 December 1906, Khaparde Papers. 
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the president showed an attitude of hostility and would not consent 
to divide the House. Thereupon we left in a body.* 


After coming out of the meeting, Khaparde held a meeting of his party, 
drafted amendments, wrote out the notice to be presented and took 
measures to ensure a division the next day. They sent their amendments 
to the President and a copy to the Press. This had the desired effect and 
"signs soon began to appear that the other side wished to compromise" 3 

Next day before the commencement of the session, Daji Abaji Khare 
offered to mediate and he, Tilak, P. M. Mehta and others discussed about 
à compromise. Khaparde describes the talks thus: 


They (Moderates) accepted my amendment at once and showed 
great anxiety to prevent me from speaking. Tilak was firm and 
would not give up his points. They were, (1) determination, (2) 
efforts and (3) self-sacrifice. Of these the last was included in mine 
and had already been adopted. So there remained two to fight for, 
and he would not yield. Tilak skilfully paraphrased the word 
boycott and introduced its elements into his amendment. Mehta 
was very much annoyed and said “you would not and could not have 
treated me so in Bombay”. Tilak replied “if provoked to it we could 
show you a sample even in Bombay”. At last a compromise was 
effected and Tilak’s points were accepted with a further paraphrase. 
So the bone of contention was removed and we returned to the 
Pandal.* 


The resolutions passed by the Calcutta Congress on the boycott movement 
and the Swadeshi were: 


Having regard to the fact that the people of this country have 
little or no voice in its administration, and that their representations 
to the Government do not receive due consideration, this Congress is 
of opinion that the Boycott Movement inaugurated in Bengal by way 
of protest against the partition of that province was and is legitimate. 

* Ibid. 
35 Ibid. 
38 Ibid. 
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This Congress accords its most cordial support to the Swadeshi 
movement and calls upon the people of the country to labour for its 
success by making earnest and sustained efforts to promote the growth 
of indigenous industries and to stimulate the production of indigenous 
articles by giving them, preference over imported commodities even 
at some sacrifice.” 


Thus the Congress session of 1906 ended without an open split and | 
the Moderates accepted, in considerable measure, the programme of the 
Extremists. But they were unable to- stomach this humiliation and 
decided to regain the lost ground at the earliest opportunity. 

The history of 1907 Congress session is perhaps the saddest chapter 
in the annals of this national organisation. The two factions, distrustful 
of each other, were keen to direct the affairs of the Congress according 
to their own programme. They, therefore, endeavoured to demonstrate 
their strength at the next Congress session to be held at Nagpur.* Both 
the parties were collecting subscriptions and both were working hard, 
and it was difficult to determine as to which party would win? This 
"unseemly spectacle" became so disgusting that G. M. Chitnavis suggested 
to Gokhale that as far as that year was concerned the circumstances 
connected with public movements were so "extraordinary" that it would 
be advisable to have a small Congress of selected individuals at Nagpur 
or at some central place to consider what the best attitude should be 
under present circumstances. He warned that if Congress was held that 
year in the usual fashion then “we must be-prepared for an unprecedented 
row” and he hoped that something would be done to avert such an evil.? 

The Moderates were not only threatened by the Extremists, but 
their own house was not in order. There was keen controversy about the 
President of 1907 session. Sir P. M. Mehta was "strongly in favour of" 
Nawab Syed Mahmud at Madras but G. K. Gokhale favoured Dr. Rash 





37 Resolution VII and VIII, Indian National. Congress Report, (1906). 

8G, S. Khapare believed that R. N. Mudholkar wished the Congress to be 
held at Nagpur on purpose to exclude Tilak from the presidency of it. G. S. 
Khaparde's diary, 31 December 1906, Khaparde Papers. 

3* Letter, 18 July 1907, G. M. Chitnavis to Gokhale, Gokhale Papers. - 
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Behari Ghose of Bengal. In Gokhale’s opinion the election of Ghose “may 
keep on our side a considerable section of Bengalee delegates, who other- 
wise may work and vote with the new party in the Congress"! He 
realised that the new party in Nagpur would do its best to discredit and 
destroy the work of the Reception Committee and they should be 
prepared for a “stormy session" of the Congress. In these circumstances 
Gokhale wanted to “carry at least a part of Bengal with us". In the end 
his opinion prévailed.9 

There were a few attempts at compromise between the Moderates 
and the Extremists but they proved of no avail. C. Y. Chintamani who 
had gone to Nagpur in October 1907 describes one such attempt: 


The Hon. Mr. Dikshit tried his hand at a compromise and 
failed. He returned yesterday. The terms suggested by him were 
that the Extremists should put in as much money as the Moderates 
have done and that the Executive Committee should be reconstituted 
so as to allow equal numbers to either side, and that they should 
leave the election of President to the All India Committee, waiving 
their own right. They agreed to the last condition but as regards the 
first pleaded want of funds. They alleged that the money belonged 
to the Rashtriya Mandal and they did not know whether that body 
would consent to pay any money. But they would induce that body 
to advance some money on condition that it was refunded out of 
the Congress surplus should there be any such. They would however 
not claim a refund if Mr. Tilak was elected President. Mr. Dikshit 
wired or wrote to Mr. Tilak to come down here but the latter did 
not choose to do so. So Mr. Dikshit returned to Bombay.“ 


“1 Letter, 11 September 1907, Gokhale to H. S. Dixit, ibid. 

42 Ibid. 

13 The Extremists were keen to secure Lala Lajpat Rai for the Presidency 
but did not succeed. In the first instance, the Moderates did not want this and 
later Lajpat Rai dissociated himself from this controversy. He informed Gokhale 
that he was determined’ to decline any such proposal unless he was sure that “it 
had the unanimous consent not only of the Reception Committee, but of the 
leadefs as well" and assured him of his hearty co-operation with him to preserve 
"harmony" in the national ranks. Letter 3 November 1907, Lajpat Rai to Gokhale, 
Gokhale Papers. | ee 

“Letter, 10 October 1907, C. Y, Chintamani to Gokhale, ibid, 
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The attempts at compromise having failed, the Moderates decided to 
change the venue of the Congress, for in Gokhale's opinion, the situation 
at Nagpur was “so grave that it is simply impossible to hold the next 
Congress there”. He said that a “small minority" of the Reception 
Committee was endeavouring to force its views as regards the selection 
of the President and other matters on the vast majority of the Committee 
by means of "organised ruffianism" and that “the men of old school, 
who are elderly, respectable, peaceably inclined persons, feel quite para- 
lysed as no work on their part is possible without a resort to police aid 
and this they are unwilling to call in’. Madras was considered but 
finally Surat was selected for the Congress of 1907. 

Madan Mohan Malaviya opposed this change of venue. In his 
opinion it was “extremely impolitic” to abandon Nagpur as that would 
show that the Extremists had acquired more power and influence than 
they really had, and this would damage the national cause much more 
than anything else at the time.” He felt that it with all the influence 
the Moderates claimed to possess-and did really possess they were unable 
to hold such an innocent meeting as the Congress at Nagpur, this would 
be for a long time used as a sad comment on the claims of Indians for 
self-government. If hundreds of moderate men could be so easily 
prevented from doing their duty by a few “boisterous men” that afforded 
a valid ground to opponents to say that the people were unfit to be 
entrusted with any real share in the administration of the country. To 
Madan Mohan Malaviya it was the “deplorable weakness” of a few of 
the prominent men among the Moderates which really stood in the way . 
of the Congress being held at Nagpur. He, therefore, suggested that 
the All India Congress Committee should take the arrangements of the 
next Congress into its own hands, appoint an Executive Committee of 
three or five of its members and hold the session at Nagpur. He offered 
. himself to serve on the Executive Committee and stay at Nagpur for a 


fortnight or so if it was necessary." 
But this proposal was not accepted and the Congress was held at 


45 Letter, 2 October 1907, Gokhale to Krishnaswamy, ibid. x 
48 T bid. 

47 Letter, 8 November 1907, M. M. Malaviya to Gokhale, idib, 
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Surat. The Extremists decided to hold a- ‘separate nationalist Congress 
at Nagpur and sought the support of Lala Lajpat Rai in this connection. 
He disapproved of the proposed step and informed them that the Punjab 
sentiment was “firmly opposed to the idea”. The proposed Congress 
was later on prohibited by R. H. Craddock, the Chief Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces. 

The two parties began to muster their numbers for a trial of strength. 
All knew that the session of 1907 was not to be a quiet affair and each 
party tried to bring the maximum number of delegates. The Moderates 
knew that the “New Party with its preference for unscrupulous tactics, 
unabashed effrontery and hold lying is determined to give us trouble 
though the venue of the Congress is changed"! But they were not 
inactive ; they did their best to counteract the influence of the Extremists. 
Manubhai Nanabhai informed Gokhale that "there will be a very keen 
contest and we must bring all our forces into requisition in order to 
resist their (Extremists) efforts”. He wrote: 


According to the latest information received from Nagpore ... 
I learn that about 300 to 500 extremists are coming from Nagpur and 
_ other parts of that province. The moderates from that province will 
be only about 5 or 10. From the Bengal, U.P. and Madras 
extremists will be coming in large numbers. We must therefore try 
our best to bring moderates in large numbers from the centres under 
our influence. I have written to Sir Pheroze Shah tonight about this. 
In Surat we have 150 people on whom we can rely. About 75 will 
be coming from Ahmedabad and other principal towns in that 
district and 20 from Broach district. 
So you must try your best and get as many from Poona and 
other towns in the Deccan under your influence.” 


4° Letter, 3 November 1907, Lajpat Rai to Gokhale, Gokhale Paperrs. 

59 B. Das wrote to Gokhale that “this year's Congress will not be very quiet as 
I hear 700 Extremists are going from Nagpur and those of Bengal are citculating 
a manifesto for help in sending as large a number of delegates as possible.” Letter, 
19 December 1907, B. Das to Gokhale, tbid. 

51 Letter, 23 November 1907, R. N. Mudholkar to Gokhale, ibid. 

53 Letter, 20 December 1907, Manubhai Nanabhai to Gokhale, sbid. 

5 Thid. 
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When Khaparde was “daily preaching” to the people of Surat, Manubhai 
Nanabhai informed Gokhale that they were also trying to hold “counter 
meetings and explain the true situation otherwise they will misrepresent 
matters and make us odious".* Seeing the activity of the Nationalists, 
Sir P. M. Mehta sent Mr. Ali Bhimjee “to stump Surat in the interests 
of Moderates and himself"? Again, the Moderates took sufficient precau- 
tions as to the programme of the Congress. In this connection, Sir 
William Wedderburn suggested that it would be of great advantage if 
the Congress of 1907 concentrated its main energies on the reform propo- 
sals of the Government.” Gokhale knew the difficulties in the way and 
feared that a “majority even of our side will simply not care to look at 
the proposals”. Knowing the aims and objectives of the Extremists, he 
was convinced that they would not descend to such small matters as the 
reforms of the Legislative Councils. But he decided and urged his. men 
to secure a concentration of energies on the lines suggested by Wedder- 
burn.” Lastly, the Moderates endeavoured to win over Tilak. Sir William 
Wedderburn urged Tilak to attend the Surat Congress and use his “great 
influence” in favour of “unanimity and reasonable compromise" ^ 

In Surat there was a rumour that the Moderate leaders intended 
going back on the four resolutions passed in the Calcutta Congress of 
1906 viz: Swadeshi, Boycott, Swaraj and National Education. When 
G. S. Khaparde talked about this to Surendranath Banerjea, the latter did 
not give any undertaking about not going back on the Calcuuta resolu- 
tons? Talks of compromise were in the air. Lala Lajpat Rai did his 
best to bring about a compromise between the two factions of the Congress 
but without success. Lajpat Rai, though a Radical had not openly 





54 Ibid. 

55 G, S. Khaparde's diary, 20 December 1907, Khaparde Papers. 

55T etter, 22 September 1907, Gokhale to Wacha, Gokhale Papers. 

57 Ibid. 

55 Letter, 5 December 1907, Wedderburn to Gokhale, ibid. 

5* G. S, Khaparde’s diary, 26 December 1907, Khaparde Papers. 

*? Khaparde had his misgivings about a compromise. He wrote: "Sir P. M. 
(Mehta) is a very haughty and proud man. He will never yield. Gokhale has no 
backbone. Ambalal is showing no coolness and appears confused by the situation. 
Tilak is doing his best to bring about a compromise”. Diary, 25 December 1907, 
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allied himself with the New Party! He did not sign the Nationalist 
declaration, nor did he bind himself by the resolutions of the Nationalist 
party.” 

December 26 was the first day of the Congress sitting. “The 
Chairman R.C.'s (Reception Committee) speech was unusual and referred 
to Dr. Rashbehari Ghose as elected but R. C. Ambalal’s attitude was 
wrong and Babu Surendra who rose to second, was not heard by the 
delegates. They asked him to stop. The session was eventually sus- 
pended".9 The next day the Congress met. And what happened on that 
fateful day is a well known story. Khaparde describes the events thus: 


When the Congress sitting commenced again Surendra Babu 
resümed his speech and was patiently heard. Then Tilak who had 
given notice of amendment got up to the platform to move it. The 
Chairman ruled it out of the order. Tilak wished to appeal to the 
delegates. This the Chairman and the Moderates would not allow. 
A Moderate, I think Ambalal, threw a chair at Tilak. This enraged 
all our party. A shoe thrown by a Moderate at Tilak struck 
Surendra Babu on the back and Sir P. M. Mehta on the cheek. 
There arose a tremendous uproar and many youngmen got up on the 
platform. There was a free fight. Dr. Gadre got hurt. Bhagat, 
Dr. Moonje, Mr. Thengadi and a number of others protected Tilak 
and brought him out safe. I also came out and we sat in C. P. 
(Central Provinces) Tent. The Police took possession of the Pandal. 
The Moderates brought the storm on themselves and some of them 
were roughly handled.“ 


Thus ended the Surat session of the Indian National Congress. Sir 
Homi Mody has expressed the view that the wreck of the Congress session 
at Surat was “carefully planned and deliberately carried out" by the 
Extremists and it was a “piece of organised hooliganism” on their part.® 


*t “Lalaji was a Moderate among the Extremists and an Extremist among the 
Moderates”. B. D. Shukla, A History of the Indian Liberal Party, (Allahabad, 
1960) p. 154. 

Fichararde’s diary, 25 December 1907, Khaparde Papers. 

3 Khaparde’s diary, 26 December 1907, ibid. 

** Khaparde's diary, 27 December 1907, tbid, 

6s Sir Pheroze Shah Mehta, (Bombay, 1963) pp. 309-310. 
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The split in the Congress was inevitable, for the differences between the 
Moderates and their enemies were fundamental and many. It was 
averted in 1905 and again in 1906. The two groups in the Congress were 
endeavouring to seize the organisation and run it on their lines alone. 
The struggle was long and bitter. None gave quarter to the other. In 
these circumstances it is not correct to lay the whole blame for the split 
on the shoulders of the Extremists alone. The analysis of young 
Jawaharlal Nehru studying in England about the Surat split is very near 
the truth. He wrote to his father, then a Moderate leader: “You will 
most probably throw all the blame on Tilak and the Extremists. They 
may have been to blame for it, but the Moderates had certainly a lot 
to do with it. Ido not at all object to Rash Behari Ghose being president, 
but the manner in which he was declared president in the face of opposi- 
tion can hardly be defended from any point of view.”® 

Later, the Moderate leaders, Sir Pheroze Shah Mehta, Gokhale, Wacha, 
Rash Behari Ghose, Madan Mohan Malaviya, V. Krishnaswamy Iyer, 
Surendranath Banerjea, A. I. Desai and T. D. N. Malvi issued a notice 
calling for a National Convention on 28 December. Those who agreed 
with the objective of the Congress as “the attainment by India of Self- 
Government similar to that enjoyed by self-governing members of the 
British Empire” through constitutional means were invited to participate 
in the convention. Out of 1600 delegates, 900 attended. Dr. Rash Behari 
presided and a committee for drafting the constitution of the Congress 
was formed. The Committee met at Allahabad in April 1908 and drew 
up the Constitution. The first article said: 


The objects of the Indian National Congress are the attainment 
by the people of India of a system of Government similar to that 
enjoyed by the self-governing members of the British Empire and a 
participation by them in the rights and responsibilities of the Empire 
on equal terms with those members. These objects are to be 
achieved by constitutional means by bringing about a steady reform 
of the existing system of administration and by promoting national 
unity, fostering public spirit and developing and organising the 


*? Quoted in B. R. Nanda, The Nehrus, (London, 1962), p. 91. j 
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intellectual, moral, economic and industrial resources of the coun- 
try.” 


Every Congressman had to subscribe to this creed. 


$-.lhus the split at Surat created two parties in the Indian political 

their faith in the old policy dominated the Congress and the Extremists 
with their new programme worked outside it. = ^ ^ — ^ 
7 The Moderate Congress, afrer the split, met at Madras in 1908. It 
extended a warm welcome to the reform proposals of the Government® 
and, in proof of its moderation, dropped the resolution on boycott. Gokhale 
experienced great difficulty in persuading the Bengal delegates not to raise 
a debate on the boycott issue, and it was in response to a “strong personal 
appeal" from him that they finally yielded. He said that though Lord 
Morley had repeatedly declared Partition to be a settled fact, he had also 
said that it was only an administrative measure and there was nothing 
sacrosanct about it. If Partition was ever to be modified, the people of 
Bengal must make it possible for the Government to modify it; the 
: Government could not possibly be expected to consider any suggestion 
in the matter as long as the attitude of Bengal was one of defiance, 
such as boycott really involved. 


PARDAMAN SINGH 


‘7M. V. Ramana Rao, A Short History of the Indian National Congress, 
(Delhi, 1959) p. 57. 

es Reform ‘proposals of the Government which became the basis of Minto- 
Morley reforms of 1909 were announced in December 1908. 

6° Letter, 29 January 1909, Gokhale to Sir Lawrence, Gokhale Papers. Gokhale, 
as a matter of fact, was never a supporter of the boycott movement. He said: 
* ..I have never approved this boycott propaganda, which to my mind is bound 
to do us great harm in our present political and economic condition. More than 
once during the last two years I have warned our Bengal friends privately against 
the risk to which they were exposing the whole country by this propaganda”. 
Letter, 24 May 1906, Gokhale to Sir William Wedderburn, tbid. 


Trends in Bengal’s Smadeshi 
Movement (1903-1908). 


(Continued from the previous issue) 


III 


POLITICAL EXTREMISM—THE PASSIVE RESISTANCE 
TECHNIQUE. 


EIWEEN 1905 and 1907, a third distinctive trend emerged in the 
political life of Bengal, clearly demarcating itself by its objectives 
and techniques both from old-style Moderatism and the newer creed of 
sel-development alone. The new ideal was political independence— 
complete and unadulterated ‘Swaraj, and not piecemeal constitutional 
reform or slow self-regeneration ; the method proposed was the extension 
of the -boycott into a full-scale movement of non-cooperation, or as the 
term then went, ‘passive resistance/—and not appeals to British public 
organization. Some Extremist leaders and many of their followers later 
turned to Terrorism, and the rigid separation of violent from non-violent 
methods was a later Gandhian importation. Yet it is necessary to clearly 
demarcate Passive Resistance as a logical trend from Terrorism, since the 
first implied a bid to organize a mass movement, while the second came 
to rely almost entirely on the heroism of an elite. Both political Extre- 
mism and the Terrorism which succeeded.it were generally characterized 
by a strong Hindu revivalist tone. 

The contributions of Tilak and Lajpat Rai to political Extremism on 
an all-India level are too well-known to require discussion in the present 
paper. A lesser-known but i interesting figure was Shyamaji Krishnavarma, ~ 
who started the Indian Home Rule Society (February 1905) and the India 
House (July 1905) in London with the help of British radicals and socia- 
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lists hke Hyndman. Krishnavarma's journal Indian Sociologist was 
talking in terms of “passive resistance" from October 1905; it called for 
“an absolutely free and independent form of National Government” in 
August 1906, and enunciated in October 1907 the “Principle of dissocia- 
tion" (boycott of schools, courts,. services—also interestingly enough the 
organization of strikes)! Krishnavarma seems to have kept aloof from 
the revolutionary activities of India House under Savarkar—while justify- 
ing Terrorism as a legitimate reaction to tyranny, he apparently stuck to 
his belief in passive resistance as a sufficient weapon, even at the cost of 
incurring charges of cowardice from his former comrades? Another 
remarkable thing in Krishnavarma is the total absence of orthodox 
religiosity as indicated by his evident fascination for the Comte Spencer 
tradition. 

In Bengal itself, the theory of Swaraj and Passive resistance was 
stated most clearly by Bipinchandra Pal and Aurobindo Ghose during 
1906-1907. “Our ideal is freedom, which means absence of all foreign 
control—Our method is Passive Resistance, which means an organized 
determination to refuse to render any voluntary and honorary service to 
the Government—”—Pal declared in September 1906.2 In his famous 
Madras lectures, (May 1907), he pointed out the illogicality of the 
Moderate demand for “self-government under British paramountcy” ("it 
would mean either no real self-government for us or no real overlordship 
for England"), and urged his listeners to break the “maya” of British 
rule by refusing to staff its machinery of government. 

But the classic statement of course came from Aurobindo in April 
19075—clearly demarcating “Passive resistance" from "Petitioning", "self 
development and self-help”, and also from “aggressive resistance" . or 
"armed revolt" ; explaining the term to imply “an organized and relent- 


1Indulal Yajnik, Shyamaji Krishnavarma—Life and Times of an Indian 
Revolutionary, 1950—pp. 146-147, 173-174, 232-233. 

* Ibid, pp. 258, 264-265. l l 

3s Pal, That Sinful Desire—New India, 18 September 1906—reprinted in 
Swadeshi and Swaraz, 1954—p. 63. 

t Swadeshi and Swaraj, pp. 119-271. 

5 The Gospel of Swaraj, ibid, p. 162. 

ê Bande Mataram, 9-23 April 1907—published as Aurobindo: Doctrine of 
Passive Resistance, 1948. 
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less boycott” of British goods, officialized education, justice and executive 
administration backed up by the positive development of alternatives in 
.the forms of Swadeshi, national education, arbitration, and leagues of 
mutual defence ;? enunciating also a programme of civil disobedience of 
unjust punitive laws, enforcing p resistance through the machinery 
of a “social boycott" of traitors ;? and keeping a door ajar for violent 
methods in case the British step up repression beyond a certain point.” 
“We recognize no political object of worship except the divinity in our 
Motherland, no present object of political endeavour except liberty, and 
no method or action as politically good or evil except as it truly helps or 
hinders our progress towards national emancipation”—declares the future 
rishi in near-Machiavellian language." It is noteworthy that Partition 
has now become something quite secondary, its abrogation the “pettiest 
and narrowest of all political objects""—such'is the advance made by 
the national movement in the short space of less than two years. 

The Moderate, leaders who had accepted the boycott method after 
marked hesitation in August 1905 came under pressure almost immediately 
from a group of “Ultra-Radicals” who demanded an extension of the new 
technique to cover titles, government services, and education, and a 
complete break with the old tradition of petitioning. Thé Amrita Bazar 
Patrika of 19.8.05 mentions in this context S. K. Mullick, B. C. Pal, 
A. C. Bannerjee, P. Mitra, C. R. Das, J. N. Roy, "and some other Barris- 
ters"—there is also a reference to Krishnavarma’s activities in London. 
The Sandhya of Upadhyay condemned the Town Hall meeting of 
August 7 for its “Slavishness in Protest” in once again sending upa' 
memorial to the Secretary of State.” A lesser-known weekly, the Pratijna 
edited by Jyotilal Mukherji demanded "complete national self-govern- 
ment" and called for "passive resistance" in its issue of 23.8.05.^ "The 
new line was preached at a series of meetings in August 1905, with Pal 


* Ibid, IV (Its Methods). 

° Ibid, V (Its Obligations). 

1? Ibid, VI (Its Limits). 

u fbid, pp. 67-68. 

13 ['bid, p. 21. 
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as the main speaker (Star Theatre August 3, Albert Hall August 5, Grand 
Theatre August 15)5—it is interesting that these were enürely blacked 
out in Surendranath's Bengalee. 'Two hundred students at the Star 
Theatre meeting responded to Pal's call to sign a pledge to abstain from 
Government service.? The Albert Hall meeting decided to raise a fund 
“in aid of students who would leave colleges under European management 
and join institutions managed by their fellow countrymen"" and Subodh- 
chandra Mullick was placed in charge of this fund."* The call for boycott 
of colleges grew rapidly in volume as the Government cracked down on 
Student picketers, and Moderate hesitation in taking the plunge into 
National Education had brought matters almost to the point of an open 
split by November 1905, with the Sandhya contrasting in violent language 
the militancy of the students with the timidity of leaders like Surendra- 
nath.? Hemendraprasad Ghosh tells us of the formation of a “Swadeshi 
Mandalı” at a meeting at C. R. Das’ on 24 December 1905.% How far 
this really functioned as an effective centre for the new political trend is 
not known, though we are told about its work in organizing the Shivaji 
Utsava on rather new and aggressively religious lines in June 1906.7 It 
seems clear that the line of demarcation between Moderate and Extremist 
in Bengal had already emerged by the middle of 1906 at the latest—there 
was a sharp tussle over the formation of the Reception Committee for the 
coming Calcutta Congress in July 1906, with Surendranath, Bhupendra- 
nath Bose, Prithwischandra Ray, Pramathanath Raychoudhuri and Kali- 
prasanna Dasgupta ranged against Bipinchandra Pal, Chittaranjan Das, 
and Shyamsunder Chakraborti, and with Motilal Ghose trying to 
mediate.” . l 

In an interesting article entitled “The Shell and the Seed” in the 
Bande Mataram of 17.9.06, Bipinchandra Pal had stressed the need to 
democratize the national movement by breaking the “rings” of lawyers 


18 Amrita Bazar Patrika, 4 August 1905, 7 August 1905, 16 August 1905. 

16 Ibid, 29 August 1905. 
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and similar professional men who had so long conducted Congress acti- 
vities in the districts more or less on the lines of annual bouts of speechi- 
fying. Political Extremism in fact threw up a new kind of organization— 
the “samits”, sometimes described also in official reports as bands of 
“National Volunteers”. Later nationalist accounts of this very interesting 
and important development of the swadeshi era tend to describe it almost 
wholly in terms of incipient Terrorism, the entire samiti movement being 
regarded as a kind of precursor for revolutionary activity. Yet the official 
records convey a somewhat different impression. We get a considerable 
mass of facts relating to a fairly broad-based and more or less open . 
movement engaging in multifarious activities right down to the banning 
of the five principal samits 1n January 1909.” The origins can be traced 
back to four or five years prior to 1905—periodic volunteer work by youths 
in Shivaji and Birashtami Festivals from 1902-03, the foundation of 
Anushilan in Calcutta sometime in 1901-02, and the setting up of physi- 
cal culture centres (akhras) by Sarala Debi and by two emissaries of 
Aurobindo (Jatindranath Bandopadhyay and Barindra Kumar Ghosh). 
Still “the Volunteers were not much in evidence till the year 1906", 
whereas by 1907 samitis were functioning "all over the province (of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam)—with the exception of Sibsagar, Goalpara 
and the Garo Hills, every district had its volunteer organisations". In 
spite of some grandiose plans, there was little coordination on an all-Bengal 
level? and a considerable degree of overlapping. Judging from the 
Government action of January 1909, the most formidable of the samitis 
seem to have been the Swadesh Bandhav of Barisal, Subrid and Sadhana 
Samaj of Mymensingh, Brati of Faridpur, and the Dacca branch of the 
Anushilan. It is noteworthy that even the police report of August 1909 
was able to give only a few instances of overtly terroristic acts in Eastern 
Bengal and Assam (just four instances of dacoity, plus the attempt on 
the District Magistrate of Dacca, Allen, in December 1907). At least in 
the case of Aswinikumar Dutt's Swadesh Bandhav, what seems to have 


33 Home Political Debosit—1907 October Proc. 19 (Memorandum on Nationa} 
Volunteer Movement in Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam). Home Political 
Deposit, 1909 August Proc. 26 (Report on National Volunteers in Eastern Bengal 
and Assam). HFM (B) No. 63 (An Account of Samitis and Volunteer Organiza- 
tons in Bengal—compiled from IB Records). 
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frightened the Government was rather the extent of mass contact 
attained, and in particular the sustained bid to reach out to the Muslim 
peasantry. Thus in an, August 1907 proposal to deport Aswinikumar 
Dutt—which was rejected for the time being—the Backergunj District 
magistrate tells us that thanks to two years of continuous agitation, “there 
is at the present moment hardly a single individual—who is well affected 
to the British Government ;" and he warns ;— should the fanaticism of 
the Muhammadans be excited by preachings from Leakat Hossain and 
such itinerant preachers brought here by the agitators, neither I, ag Dis- 
trict officer, nor the Government can contemplate the possible results with 
equanimity, and there is no knowing to what extent the infection may 
eventually spread" While ginger groups planning violence may have 
existed within many of the samitis from an early stage, it is clear that 
down to 1908 these organisations were engaged in many other types of 
activities—physical and. moral training of members ; social work during 
famines, epidemics, and religious festivals (which sometimes won grudging 
praise even from official quarters) ;” propagating the swadeshi message 
through magic lantern lectures, patriotic songs, and jatras, organizing 
swadeshi crafts, schools, arbitration courts, and “palli samajes" ; and 
implementing the passive resistance methods through a social boycott on 
recalcitrants.? 

An official estimate gives the approximate number of volunteers in 
Eastern Bengal and Assam in June- 1907 to be about 8500—the biggest 
contingents (over 2500 each) coming from Backergunj and Dacca.” We 
get some interesting information regarding the social background of the 
members from an earlier report.” Statistics from six. Backergunj thanas 
show only 295 out of 1683 volunteers to be students or ex-students, while 
“in Sarup-khati nearly | half the volunteers are said to be talukdars, that 
is to say, persons with a tenure-holding interest in the land ;” sons of 
Zamindars are'quite prominent; and “at Chandpur the volunteers were 


35 Ibid, 1907 October Proc. 19. 
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reported to be chiefly disappointed applicants for Government clerkships 
or employees of the jute firms of the town”. 

An interesting but strangely neglected aspect of the swadeshi age is 
industrial unrest, connected to some extent with political Extremism. 
Dr. R. C. Majumder in his fairly detailed account of the period has con- 
sidered this subject to be worthy of no more than six lines? A glance 
through the newspaper sources gives quite a different impression of 
relative importance, and the official report on Administration of Bengal 
Under Andrew Fraser 1903-08 devotes a whole chapter to ‘Industrial 
Unrest’. This is declared to be “a marked feature of the quinquen- 
nium. . .. In many of the strikes professional agitators were prominent, 
and the power of organization which was so apparent in the political agita- 
tion was equally noticeable. Both were new factors in the industrial 
history of the province"? ‘The labour movement of these years in fact 
may well be the subject of a separate paper. Here we can mention only 
some of the more important strikes—clerks of the Burn Iron Works 
(Howrah) and press employees of the Government of India and Bengal 
Government id September-October 1905 ; Barisal Settlement Department 
clerks (January 1906) ; three successive strikes at the Fort Gloucester Jute 
Mills (Bowriah) in the first half of 1906; a number of other strikes of 
mill-workers during 1906-1907 (India Jute Mills of Serampore in July 1906, 
at Naihati in October 1906, and, during 1907, at the Hastings, Clive, 
Wellington, Arathoon, Soorah, Bengal Cotton, and Upper Hooghly Mills) ; 
the great strike of Indian workers of the East Indian Railway from 
. Howrah to Asansol (July-August 1906); drivers and firemen of Eastern 
Bengal State Railway in December 1907; and Calcutta Telegraph 
employees in April 1908.9 In most cases the lead seems to have come 
from white-collar employees of Bengalee extraction, but the E.LR. strike 
eventually spread to the 14,000 Bihari workers of the Jamalpur workshop, 
who were fired on by European officers (August 1906)—according to the 
Sandhya of 30 August 1906, “the Babus were told to return to their work 


but for fear of the coolies they dared not do so”.” 
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Material grievances like rising prices, conditions of work and pay, and 
ill-treatment by officers were no doubt mainly responsible for this spate 
of strikes. But a political tone is not entirely absent—e.g. the trouble at 
Bowriah began when the European manager struck a Bengalee clerk and 
some Muslim mill-hands for putting on rakhis on 16 October 1905. The 
nationalist movement supported these strikes, directed as they were against 
European managements—the support ranging from collection of funds at 
swadeshi meetings and by newspapers (the Bengalee and the Sanjivant 
had raised Rs. 3710 and Rs. 1431 respectively for the Burn strikers by 
the beginning of October 1905)* to attempt to organize trade unions. 
According to the administrative report already cited, such attempts were 
made by "briefless Bengali Hindu barristers”, who formed unions for 
"Indian press employees, mill-hands, and railway servants" though none 
of these seems to have enjoyed a long life. Apart from the Sandhya which 
took a prominent part in supporting and helping to organize the workers, 
Aswinicoomar Banerjee and Premtosh Bose were the two leading figures— 
we meet them, for instance, addressing union meetings at Asansol during 
the 1906 rail strike. 5 The Bande Mataram during 1907 frequently hailed 
the labour movement as an Extremist contribution, thus an Editorial of 
7-9-07 entitled Why This Cry for Freedom mentioned “the National 
Education, the organization of volunteers, the labour strikes" as unexpected 
developments proving the divine nature of the movement.” A Moderate 
critic referred to “the formation of trade unions and the: promotion of 
strikes" as part of the Extremist technique, and condemned such acti- 
vities as premature— "that day is not yet”. The Bande Mataram printed 
news of Western labour and social democratic movements, and published 
socialist songs—one ending with the refrain "By the Red Flag of freedom 
we swear"? 

A hostile contemporary critic described Extremism as a strange 
combination of the “darkest superstitions of Hinduism and extreme ideas 


35 Bengalee, 4 October 1905. 

36 Daily Hitavadi, 7 September 1906—RNP(B) for the week ending 15 Septem- 
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37 Cf, also two other Bande Mataram editorials—Our Programme (20 June 
1907) and Liberty and Our Social Laws (17 September 1907). l 
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of Western democracy”.® Ignoring the obviously pejorative element in 
this statement, the connection and even merger of political Extremism 
with Hindu revival still remains a striking feature of the age. The 
Bande Mataram Editorial entitled Liberty and Our Soctal Laws (17.9.07), 
after hailing the labour movement went on to praise the caste system in 
its ideal form for having “had the true socialistic aim of keeping awake 
in every class of the society a sense of duty to it”. Shorn of its abuses, 
caste could serve as the basis for a purified democracy and socialism. 
“Socialism is not an European idea, it is essentially Asiatic and especiall 
Indian” .*} 
From the early days of the 1906 upsurge, press reports give innumer- 
able instances of agitation being given a religious colour. Religious 
ceremonies strengthened the morale of volunteers; collective vows to 
abjure ‘bideshi’ goods were taken in temples (e.g. the Kalighat puja on 
Mahalaya-day, 28 September 1205, said to have been attended by 50,000)* 
pundits of Nabadwip and Bhatpara condemned the use of foreign goods ;? 
leaflets declared foreign sugar and salt to be defiled with the blood and 
_ bones of cows and pigs ; and most effective of all perhaps, those breaking 
the boycott were socially ostracized (the best-documented example of this 
concerns the Shaha family of Barisal). To give one concrete example 
of Brahmin religious pressure contributing to the movement, we read in 
the Hitavarta of 24.12.05 that Pandit Brajendranath Smrititirtha of 
Maheshpur (Jessore) was going round visiting even lowly homes and 
administering swadeshi oaths in temples, and that some ten to fifteen 
men had been socially ostracized for sticking to ‘bideshi’—the Maheshpur 
villagers were now “converts to Swadeshism and their ancient religion”.® 
Caste pressure was often combined with zamindari, with naibs trying to 
exclude ‘bideshi’ goods from village marts. Official reports understandably 


t V, Chirol: Indian Unrest (1910)—Lyall’s Introduction, p. xii. 
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emphasize and perhaps exaggerate this aspect,” but it is true that quite 
. a few zamindari officials were brought to trial on charges of forcible inter- 
ference with vendors selling foreign goods (cf. the Narsingdi and Rajbari 
Salt Cases, and the Uluberia Swadeshi case, all between December 1905 
and February 1906—information about these is brought together in a con- 
temporary pamphlet entitled Swadeshi Cases (1906). An ominous feature 
of these cases is the large number of Muslim plaintiffs—and in the Uluberia 
case the naib puts up an interesting defence: a false charge is being 
brought against him by.a tenant disaffected due to rent enhancements 
and sale of lands for default. 

If nationalism was to put on a distinctively Hindu garb, what about 
the other communities, particularly the Muslim? Pal in many of his 
writings suggested a “federal” solution—the ideal was to be a “composite 
nationalism” in which Hindus, Muslims, Christians and others would 
retain and develop their characteristic traits and customs and yet unite 
freely to form a broader and richer whole".5 A lofty idea, no doubt, 
but it is important to note that the communities which were to form the 
units in the federation were conceived on traditional religious lines (and 
not in terms of the modern idea of linguistic nationalities with a terri- 
torial basis)—from which the later theory of Muslim Separatism and 
Pakistan is just one more step. Pal.expressly rejected the alternative ideal 
of union on a secular basis, on the ground that this would lead to the 
decline of religion in personal life also, defending the introduction of image- 
worship in the 1906 Shivaji Utsava, he categorically declared— "Some 
people want to confine the national life of modern India to merely political 
or economic. matters—but to separate national life from religion would 
mean the abandonment of religious and moral ideals in personal life also". 
Patriotism, according to Pal, must be based on a consciousness of the 
excellence and even superiority of one's own cóuntry, religion and culture 
over those of other peoples—so he sharply citicizes universalist talk about 
humanity in general in what is probably a hit at Tagore.*. 


‘Teg, HFM(B) No. 66 citing IB Lno 476/193 of 1906. l u 
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IV 
THE SHIFT TO TERRORISM 


The techniques of passive resistance got only a very brief trial in 
Bengal, and by the middle of 1908 the atmosphere had definitely changed. 
In place of an open and relatively mass movement we have secret 
societies of heroic and desperate young men, and the curtain has risen 
on an epic saga which was to go on for at least thirty years. “Terrorism’— 
to use the convenient if rather controversial term—remains still—and 
rightly no doubt—a glorious tradition ; so much so that few seem to have 
seriously attempted to explain why the shift to methods of individual 
violence occurred during 1907-1908 in the first phase, and why the strik- 
ing anticipation of so much of later Gandhian technique in Pal and 
Aurobindo bore relatively little fruit in action during Bengal's swadeshi 
age. An explanation in terms of police repression alone will not really 
suffice. It is true that picketers were continuously harassed and whole 
regions (like Barisal) occasionally terrorized by punitive police, that meet- 
ings were banned and the radical press eventually gagged, and that several 
leaders were jailed or deported and some of the samitis proscribed. Yet, 
to keep a sense of proportion, we should remember that a Parliamentary 
report in 1909 listed only ten cases in Bengal and 105 in Eastern Bengal 
and Assam where prosecutions were actually instituted ; only about half 
of these were successful, the accused getting terms varying from a year 
to two weeks! While many avenues of open agitation had no doubt 
been blocked by 1908, it is surely interesting that Aurobindo’s suggestion 
in 1907 of a mass courting of arrest through violation of unjust laws” 
never seems to have been tried out—a comparison with the later successful 
flooding the prisons by Gandhian volunteers 1s irresistible. 

Passive resistance required for its success a high and sustained degree 
of popular participation. The anti-Partition struggle was no doubt more 
of a mass political movement than anything Bengal had seen before ; 
yet it would be unhistorical to ignore its limitations. Boycott of foreign 
goods had been its heart, and virtually all sections of nationalist public 
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opinion had united round this slogan. Dr. R. C. Majumdar states that 
"no exact statistics, 18 available regarding the impact of the boycott".9 
But certain figures are available—the Annual Reports on the Maritime 
Trade of Bengal give the following statistics of the value (in crores of 
rupees) of imports through Calcutta port: . | 


1903-04 1904-05 1905-06 1906-07 1907-08 


Cotton Goods es So 15-59 18:66 21:44 18:62 23:73 
Apu v n. 047 0-57 0-51 0-42 0-55 

oolen Goods ids "ues ON 0-98 0-64 0-44 0 69 
Salt ia id 6 .. 0-52 0°55 | 053 0-52 0:62 
Sugar $i vi wer P83. 2-09 2:53 3:34 3:78 
Liquors ? d we 049 0-48 0-54 0-50 0-59 


Tobacco P o2 — 023 0-28 .032 '" 031 0 36 


The most significant figures are those of 1906-07, and the official 
report grudgingly admits swadeshi to be a factor behind the 13% decline 
in value of cotton manufactures, 41% in boots and shoes, 5% in tobacco, 
14% | in brandy, and 17% 3 in whisky. But the trend is obviously reversed 
in 1907-08, the effect on salt and sugar is almost imperceptible despite 
considerable propaganda, and the whole impact appears to have been 
marginal. As for the other aspects of the movement—a number of 
swadeshi enterprises were launched, but there was nothing of that whole- 
sale industrial regeneration which had been dreamt of ; both boycott of 
colleges and national education declined within a few years; village 
organization probably remained largely on paper except in one or two 
districts ; and the labour unions. proved to be extremely short-lived. 

Above all, we see no effort to mobilize the peasants on issues which 
could -have had a direct appeal for them. Aurobindo in his 1907 articles 
on passive resistance ruled out a no-tax campaign on Irish lines as this 
. might eventually hurt the presumably patriotic landlord class of Bengal.” 
This hesitation was only to be expected in.a movement deriving its main 
social support from ‘bhadraloks’ having at least one foot in the soil in 
the form of tenure-holdings. But it meant—as Tagore drily commented 
in 19079— that the peasants were. expected to buy inferior and SORS goods 
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and face Gurkha lathis in the bargain for the sake of a cause that must 
have seemed rather distant and abstract to them, and that they were 
being asked to do all this by ‘babus’ who had so long treated them with 
contemptuous indifference or at best with condescension. Eloquent 
speeches, articles, and songs on brotherhood and common devotion to the 
- motherland, however sincere, could not bridge the historical gulf between 
the 'bhadralok' and the common folk. 

The greatest failure of the swadeshi movement was of course the 
failure to achieve Hindu-Muslim unity. Here again we see the pattern of 
earnest efforts, initial succeses, and ultimate failure. The movement threw 
up a considerable number of outstanding nationalist Muslim leaders, 
who deserve to be remembered more than they usually are—Guznavi, 
Rasul, Abdul Gafur, Liaquat Hussain, Abul Kasem, Dedar Bux—to 
mention only the most prominent. In the early days of the movement, 
press reports tell us of moving incidents like Hindu and Muslim students 
marching hand in hand to a 10,000 strong meeting at Rajabazar in 
Calcutta on 23 September 1905,9, or an unnamed Hindu speaker at a 
village meeting near Tangail declaring that those Hindus who did not 
treat Muslims as equals would be infidels.” Barisal remained throughout 
the fort of the swadeshi movement largely because Aswinikumar Datta 
had won over the Muslim peasants through a life-time of village work. 
But elsewhere Muslim separatism was developing on two levels. Attention 
is usually concentrated on the activities of the group of Muslim gentry 
around Nawab Salimulla of Dacca or on the men who got together the 
Simla Deputation. By itself this could have remained just a stirring 
within the upper crust ; what appears much more significant and ominous 
is the response the separatist propaganda of the ‘mullas’ was getting from 
the Muslim peasants of districts like Mymensingh. From January 1906 
onwards, we find the Charu. Mihi complaining of discontent among 
Muslim peasants in Mymensingh: the first riots broke out at Iswarguny in 
May 1906, followed next year by serious disturbances at Comilla (March 
1907) and Jamalpur in Mymensingh (April 1907). 

The riots immediately started a flood of argument on the question of 
responsibility. The British and communal-minded Muslim leaders blamed 
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the swadeshi agitators and zamindars, who had been allegedly trying to 
force costly swadeshi articles on peasants and coercing those still buying 
“bideshi’. The nationalists indignantly flung back the charge at their 
accusers—swadeshi, they argued, would actually help the Muslim weavers 
most of all, and the whole trouble was caused by the British tactics of 
divide and rule so openly followed by Fuller and his successors in the 
Eastern Bengal administration. The nationalists had a good case on the 
point of overt responsibility. Some recently-appointed Muslim local 
officers had shown blatant bias ; the British had done nothing to stop the 
circulation of communal literature like the “Red Pamphlet’ of 1907 (its 
author got off with a warning, while Liaquat Hussain and Abdul Gafur 
had to stand trial for sedition); a Hindu police officer was tried 
for murder for firing on Muslim rioters, but was acquitted by the Calcutta 
High Court—which likewise condemned several judgments of lower courts 
as biassed.9 

That ‘mulla’ propaganda tacitly backed by the British instigated the 
riots seems a probable conclusion. But the point of course is how and 
why the separatist message got across to the Muslim peasants at a time 
when the earnest and sincere efforts of swadeshi agitators (also often 
using the medium of religion) were failing to move the Hindu villagers 
in any sustained manner. The greater cohesion and fanaticism of the 
Muslim community perhaps supplies part of the answer, but the more 
important explanation probably lies in the facts of social structure which 
allowed the separatists to appeal to the dormant anti-landlord and anti- 
‘mahajan’ sentiments of the peasantry. The evidence of this class appeal 
can be found in the pages of the nationalist (and Hindu) newspapers 
themselves. The Charu Mihir of Mymensingh tells us that "the Mussal- 
man cultivating classes are already showing signs of unrest. They are 
being led to think that Government has taken their side against their 
Hindu landlords, and that it is the intention of the authorities that they 
should pay rents at the low rates which obtained years ago and not at 
the high rates which obtain at present. Serious consequences may follow 
the harbouring of such wild ideas by illiterate low class cultivators” 
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(issue of 23 January 1906). Muslim raiyats are holding “public meetings, 
at which they impeach their Hindu landlords"—Treports the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika of 30 January 1906." A month later, Mymensingh Muslims were 
refusing to cultivate lands owned by Hindus.” During the Iswargun] 
riots of May 1906, the Maulvis persuaded Muslim peasants to stop tilling 
Hindu ‘barga’ lands and tried “ to terrorize Hindu mahajans who are 
creditors to Musalman raiyats into giving up the deeds and documents" 
proving indebtedness.” The Amrita Bazar Patrika of 12 July 1906 
reprinted a letter from Shohagdal village published in the Barisal Hstatshi 
of 1 July 1906 relating the activities of a Muslim deputy magistrate who 
was encouraging the peasants to stop payment of ‘bhert’, ‘salami’ and ‘nazar’ 
to their Hindu landlords. The Muslims reportedly asked—" What if the 
landlords summon us to their kutchary and beat us with shoes in case 
we don’t pay nazar’? The story is surely revealing in more ways than 
one. Finally, after the Comilla and Jamalpur riots, we find a rather 
naive letter in the Bande Mataram® describing the Hindu-Muslim struggle 
as between "the ignorant multitude and the educated few—the low class 
Mahomedans represent manual labour and the Hindus with a sprinkling 
of higher class Mahomedans represent capital". The comparison is not 
very pleasant, but the Polish or the Magyar nationalist gentry must have 
blamed their Slav tenants in similar language after the 1848 defeat. 

The nationalist movement as a whole failed to develop an adequate 
response to the challenge posed by Hindu-Muslim riots. Two types of 
reactions can be distinguished. Immediately after the Comilla riots, the 
Moderate leaders organized a joint deputation to Minto (15 March 1907) 
consisting of the Maharaja of Darbhanga, Surendranath, Naren Sen, 
Asutosh Chaudhuri, Rasul, Amir Hussain, and Shamsul Huda, which 
complained about partial conduct by some local officers and discussed with 
the Viceroy ways of bringing about reconciliaüon.* Like many similar 
later efforts, such attempts at unity from the top had only a limited effect, 
and were superficial in the sense that the deeper social roots of the problem ` 
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were ignored. But the Moderates were at least making sincere efforts 
to achieve amity ; the Extremists—carried away by emotion and seeing 
in the Muslim rioters only hired ‘goondas’ of the British—were doing 
their best to make’ things worse. The Bande Mataram- of 1 May 1907 
came out with a huge photograph of the desecrated Jamalpur image ; next 
day, it thundered Let Young Bengal Answer the Question, recalling the 
appeal of Draupadi to Bhim (there had been certain cases of rape in the 
Mymensingh riots); and letters were published condemning reconcilia- 
tion meetings and demanding the use of force against force.” Volunteers 
of the various samitis went to the affected area; that Hindu activities 
were not confined to self-defence alone. is indicated by a small report 
tucked away in a corner of the Bande Mataram of 13 May 1907 to the 
effect that 18 Muslim villages had been burnt in Mymensingh. 

" Where the political leaders failed, it was Rabindranath who came 
forward with the response which seems historcally the most adequate 
today. The 1907 riots have very great significance from the point of 
view of the development of Tagore's thought. The original retreat from 
active politics might have been due to the poetic temperament alone—one 
remembers the famous poem Farewell in Kheya dated 14 Chaitra 1312 
(1906). But when, after a significant silence on political subjects for 
over nine months (Bhadra 1313—Sravana 1314), Tagore came out with 
a series of immensely important writings during 1907—1908,” we see a 
decisive break with the temper of much of his own earlier swadeshi 
` writings and a return (on a higher plane, one is tempted to add) to a 
basically anti-traditionalist and modernist approach. That the riots con- 
tributed to the change is evident from Tagore’s continual harping on 
them in practically every one of the above essays. 

. Three points stand out in Tagore’s new approach. F irst, while not 
denying the role of the British in helping to instigate the riots, he bluntly 
declares: "That Muslims could be used against Hindus is the really 
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worrying fact, who used them is not as important. Satan cannot enter 
till he finds a flaw—’.* The root of the evil lay in the social traditions 
of the Hindus which have made them look upon Muslims as socially 
inferior aliens. With this Tagore connects the gulf between the 
predominantly Hindu educated elite and the masses—“A great ocean 
separates the educated few from the millions in our country"? To bridge 
this gulf is the prerequisite for any really national movement, and this 
could not be achieved by sentimental effusions over the motherland or 
brilliant speeches alone. In fact, Tagore asserts that the tactics adopted 
to fight the Partition—rightly felt to be a danger to the unity of the coun- 
try—have, paradoxically enough, sometimes contributed to enhance the 
same danger. Boycott, conceived as an end in itself, had been imposed 
on low-caste Hindus and.Muslims through methods of social ostracism 
which Tagore now openly condemns.” It is from this point of view of 
weakness springing out of the alienation from the common people that 
Tagore goes on to condemn Terrorism in Ways and Means and The 
Problem.” The moral argument is also present, but interestingly enough 
—it is definitely secondary ; what Tagore is criticizing above all is the 
attempt to take a short-cut to success. 

The alternative which Tagore puts forward is, as before, patient, 
sustained, unostentatious constructive work in the villages—organizing 
associations, introducing cooperative techniques in agriculture and handi- 
crafts, instilling a sense of unity and self-reliance among the raiyats, so 
that national consciousness really reaches out to the masses.” The second 
major theme is thus an eloquent plea for mass contact through construc- 
tive work—‘“Come down into the midst of the people of our country, 
spread out a network of multifarious welfare activities, expand the scope 
- of your work, broaden it in all directions—so that high and low, Hindus 
and Muslims and Christians, all without exception can come together, 
mingling heart with heart, effort with effort”. 

In the third place, Tagore now poses the most general problem before 
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India in a new way. The ideal is no longer a return to the glorious Hindu 
past, to the self-sustaining samaj unifying diversities by giving each 
community its particular niche in the functional specialization of the caste 
system. What is demanded is a wholesale breaking down of walls, a 
decisive rejection of sectarian barriers, and the building of a ‘mahajati’ 
in India on the basis of a broad humanism. That this would imply the 
discarding of much of ‘Hindu tradition is openly avowed—‘“A people 
whose religion teaches them to despise others, whose heaven is supposed 
to be ruined by drinking water touched by a neighbour, who have to 
protect their sanctity by insulting others—such a people deserves no 
better fate than humiliation”.  Anti-traditionalism in fact was to pervade 
virtually all of Tagore's post-1907 writings. The vision of an India united 
on a modern basis transcending all barriers of caste, race, and religion 
inspired the last pages of Gora ; it found magnificent expression in three 
famous poems of Gitanjal written, strangely enough, on three successive 
days, 18-20 Asar 1317 (1910)—{‘Awaken my mind by the sacred shore of 
India’s sea of humanity’; “Where lie the lowliest and the humblest of 
men’; and "Thou hast dishonoured them, my hapless land") ;? and it is 
eoad again of course in the song of the same period which was one 
day to become free India’s national anthem. 

All this was a direct challenge to the whole approach and temper 
of political Extremism. Already in 1906, Pal had criticized universalism 
as a factor diluting patriotic fervour ;” and in April 1907 Aurobindo had 

‘demarcated passive resistance from the trend of mere “self-development 
and self-help” and criticized an unnamed “poet of sweetness and love" 
for his unpractical advice.” But what may be described as the classic 
confrontation between the two trends came in June 1907. The occasion 
was twofold—a speech by Tagore at Chittagong on 17 June 1907 where 
he had reiterated his view that neither the "Old Party" nor the "New" 
was doing "real work—(which) lies in coming into touch with the 
masses" ;? and Asutosh ‘Chaudhuri’s presidential address at the Pabna 
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District Conference on 21 June 1907 repeating his 1904 call of constructive 
work virtually excluding political agitation for Swaraj. The answer came 
in the shape of a brilliantly-written Bande Mataram editorial entitled Mr. 
A. Chowdhuri's Policy on 22 June 1907 which deserves extensive quota- 
tion. The reaction against mendicancy, the editorial observes, had taken 
two forms. "One, thoughtful, philosophic, idealistic, dreamed of ignoring 
the terrible burden that was ‘crushing us to death, of turning away from 
politics and educating our strength in the village and township, developing 
our resources, our social, economic, religious life regardless of the intrusive 
alien ; 1t thought of inaugurating a new revolution such as the world had 
never yet seen, a moral, peaceful revolution, actively developing ourselves 
but only passively resisting the adversary”. ‘This was the ideal of “peace- 
ful Ashrams and swadeshism and self-help”, noble but unpractical, as 
the British were sure to interfere with such efforts also. sooner or later. 
The second- trend sprang from “the conviction that subjection was the 
one curse which withered and blighted all our national activities. The 
resolve Was to rise and fight and fall and again rise and fight and fall 
waging the battle for ever until this once great and free nation should 
again be great and free”. A few weeks later we read a similarly eloquent 
and moving appeal—"Let Maya pass out of us, let illusion die; let us 
turn with clear eyes and sane minds from these pale and alien phantoms 
[the instruments of British rule] to the true reality of our Mother as she 
rises from the living death of a century, and in her seek our oiy strength 
and our sufficient inspiration”.” 

The magnificent eloquence almost carries us off our feet, and we can 
imagine its effect on the excited educated youth of Bengal, to whom 
Tagore's advice must have appeared all too timid and anaemic. A similar 
message was being preached—obviously even" more effectively, being 
couched in the vernacular—in three other Extremist papers—Sandhya, 
Yugantar, Navasakti. And yet the necessary corrective can be found 
from the pages of the Bande Mataram itself, where the district newsletters 
often seem to run counter to the tone of vibrant semi-mystic optimism 
struck by the editorials. Thus we read of the ‘mullas’ spreading the virus 
of communalism in Midnapur (17 May 1907), Pabna (21-22 May 1907), 
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Jessore (11 Tune 1907), Chittagong (1 June 1907), and Nadia (28 June 
1907), —everywhere trying to set Muslim tenants against Hindu landlords. 
Fiery editorials calling for renewed boycott of colleges as a reply to the 
new Risley Circular of May 1907 obviously got little or no response.” 
The volunteer movement is admitted to be by no means fully organized 
or truly widespread. s The Pabna District Conference in June 1907 
passed militant resolutions on social boycott despite Asutosh Chaudhuri's 
moderation, but then we get a series of reports” bewailing the decline of . 
swadeshi, the flooding of bazaars with 'bideshi' goods, and the absence 
of "any attempt on the part of our lawyer-leaders to give effect to the 
various social industriali and political resolutions said to have been 
unanimously passed in the Conference". Thus a contradiction was 
developing between the militant ideals of a group of Extremists burning 
" with patriotic zeal, and the objective situation—the predominant apathy 
of the Hindu masses, active hostility on the part of at least a section of 
the Muslims. The Bande Mataram brushed aside pleas for more pre- 
parations ;* an earlier ‘editorial entitled The So-called Drag? asserted that 
a sufficiently bold leadership could take the uneducated masses with it 
—in fact “with the masses ignorance is undoubtedly a bliss. Education, 
however much it may, sharpen the perceptions, tends to weaken national 
and international sympathies".(1) In this situation, and in an atmosphere 
of growing repression, the shift to methods of individual violence on the 
part of'impatient and militant young men was not unnatural. 

Yet Tagore's unheeded warning surely had some point—"My 
impatience never makes any road in the world shorter, nor does time 
lessen itself for my special benefit”. "Terrorism certainly made some 
positive contributions to the national movement, with its examples of 
sacrifice and death-defying heroism for the sake of complete indepen- 
dence; yet by diverting a whole generation of educated youth into the 
path of elite action, it helped to postpone for a long time any move to 


*? Bande Mataram, 14 May 1907, 29 May 1907, 11 July 1907. 

81 bid, leader of 27!July 1907. 

iia Ibid, 27 July 1907, 3 August 1907, 16 August 1907. 

83 7 bid, Pabna Notes, 3 August 1907. 

** Bande Mataram, The Fallacy of Unpreparedness-—editorial of 13 June 1907. 
55 Ibid, 26 Fe :1907. 
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draw the masses into active political struggle. Its social limitations are 
clear—out of 186 persons convicted of revolutionary crimes or killed in 
committing them during 1907-1917, no less than 165 came from the three 
upper castes of Brahmin, Kayastha and Baidya.” 

At the same time, it would be wrong to credit Tagore with a really 
cogent and satisfactory alternative. Not only was he quite unsuited 
temperamentally to be a political leader ; his repeated pleas for construc- 
tive work, apart from their obvious lack af imaginative appeal, also left 
unanswered the question as to what methods to follow if the British 
interfered—as they were surely bound to do sooner or later—with a 
movement for autonomous development. Above all, Tagore could not 
really suggest any concrete social or economic programme with which to 
rouse the uneducated masses. His constructive rural work amounted to 
little more than humanitarianism, the appeal to zamindars™ was surely 
utopian, and the basic problems of land relations remained untouched. 
Thus while aware of the crucial need to bridge the gap between the 
‘bhadralok’ and the masses, Tagore could not suggest any real solution 
to the problem, and his growing isolation was only to be expected. 

And so Gora’s realisation can find no correlative in action, and we 
meet instead the noble but rather ineffective figure of Nikhilesh of 
Ghare-Baire—the enlightened and progressive zamindar who had tried 
to promote self-reliance and swadeshi long before these became fashion- 
able,® but who now faces isolation, ridicule, and hostility due to his 
opposition to the coercive methods being used by political leaders like 
Sandwip against his tenants who are too poor to afford swadeshi goods. 
A believer in the emancipation of women, he has to watch his wife Bimala 
being swept off her feet by the virile but essentially nihilistic personality 
of Sandwip. The novel ends with Bimala staring out over deserted fields 
towards the blood-red horizon, awaiting the return of her husband who 
had gone out alone to try to stop a communal riot. The complexities of 
the swadeshi era—its grandeur and its pettiness, its trrumphs and problems 
and tragedies—have indeed been immortal:zed in the works of Bengal’s 


greatest writer of the age. SUMIT SARKAR 
8 Sedition Committee (Rowlatt) Report, 1918, Annexure II. 
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Che Indian National Congress and 
Lord Dufferin” 


R. W. C. Bonnerjee who had the great distinction of having been 

the President of the first session of the Indian National Congress 
held in Bombay in 1885, observed in his Introduction to Indian Politics, 
published in 1898, that Mr. A. O. Hume, who is called the father and 
founder of the Indian National Congress of: which he was also the 
General Secretary from its foundation in 1885 till his final retirement 
from India in 1907, originally had "conceived the idea that it would be 
of great advantage to the country if leading Indian politicians could be 
brought together once a year to discuss social matters" and that "he did 
not desire that politics should be a part of their discussions" (the italics 
are mine). Hume also is said to have discussed his scheme early in 1885 
with Lord Dufferin who had assumed the Viceroyalty of India in 
December, 1884. "Lord Dufferin”, in the words of Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, 
"took great interest in the matter and after considering over it for some 
time he sent for Mr. Hume and told him that, in his opinion, Mr. Hume's 
project would not be of much use. He said there was no body of persons 
in this country who performed the functions which Her Majesty's Opposi- 
tion did in England. The newspapers were not reliable and as the 
English were necessarily ignorant of what was thought of them and of 
their policy in the native circles it would be very desirable in their interests 
‘as well as in the interests of the ruled that Indian politicians should meet 
yearly and point out to the Government in what respects the adminis- 
tration was defective and how it could be improved. Mr. Hume was 
convinced by Dufferin's arguments and when he placed the two schemes, 
his own and Lord Dufferin’s, before leading politicians in Calcutta, 


* A Chapter from the Evolution of the Political Ideas of the Indian National Congress 
(in preparation). ` = 
1 Bonnerjee, W.C., Introduction to Indian Politics. 
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Bombay and Madras and other parts of the country the latter unani- 
mously accepted Lord Duffertn’s scheme and proceeded to give effect to 
it Lord Dufferin had made it a condition with Mr. Hume that his 
name in connection with the scheme of the Congress should not be 
divulged as long as he remained in the country and his condition was 
faithfully maintained and none but the men consulted by Mr. Hume 
knew any thing about the matter"? Thus, according to Mr. W. C. 
Bonnerjee, what Mr. Hume designed to be an organisation for mere social 
reforms amongst the Indians was turned, at Lord Dufferin's suggestion, 
into the great political organisation which assumed the name of the Indian 
National Congress and secured the political independence of India after 
sixty-two years of strenuous efforts. Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, the author 
of the History of the Indian National Congress, approvingly quotes? in 
extenso the above observation of Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee and thus shows 
his acceptance of the correctness of the statement. Lord Dufferin, then, 
becomes entitled to credit which has not been duly accorded to him. 

Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee’s is a great name in the annals of the Indian 
National Congress and his observations have a weight of their own. But 
this one regarding how a fundamental change was effected in the character 
of the Indian National Congress at its very inception can ae be 
accepted as correct for several reasons. 

First, it lacks corroboration from his contemporaries who were equally 
closely associated with the foundation of the Congress. If, as Mr. 
Bonnerjee says, Mr. Hume placed, before he started the Congress, “the 
two schemes, his own and Lord Dufferin's, before leading politicians in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and other parts of the country" he must have 
consulted Narendranath Sen, the redoubtable Editor of The Indian Mirror 
of Calcutta, P. M. Mehta and D. E. Wacha, the recognised leaders of 
public movements in Bombay and S. Subrahmania Aiyar and P. Ananda 
Charlu of Madras all of whom attended the first session of the Congress.’ 
None of them ever referred to this important and significant 
contribution of Lord Dufferin to the nature and character of the 
Indian National Congress. Their silence, especially that of Narendranath 


3 Ibid. 
3 Sitarama P., History of the Indian National Congress; Vol. I, p. 15. 
* Besant, pce How India Wrought for Freedom, 
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Sen who was in his days an unsparing critic of Lord Dufferin’s administra- 
tion, 1s very significant. If it had been Lord Dufferin on whose advice 
Mr. Hume had changed the Congress from an organisation for effecting 
social reforms in India into a political institution for asserting the political 
rights of India Narendranath Sen would not have certainly failed to have 
charged the noble Lord with double-dealing after the latter had delivered 
his bitter attack on the Congress in his St Andrew’s Day Speech on 
November 30, 1888. Lord Dufferin left India immediately afterwards 
and Lord Lansdowne took charge in December, 1888. So it was so easy 
for a publicist like Narendranath to have exposed the late Viceroy without 
in any way violating the condition that "his name in connection with the 
scheme of the Congress should not be divulged as long as be (Lord 
Dufferin) remained in the country". But there was no exposure for there 
was nothing to expose. 

Secondly, Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee's statement is completely inconsistent 
with the public utterances of Mr. A. O. Hume himself. As early as 
March, 1883 Mr. Hume published an open letter? to the graduates of 
Calcutta University in which he made his famous call for "fifty men, 
good and true" to join in a selfless spirit as founders of a national 
organisation for removing the grievances of the Indians and asserted that 
“if even leaders of thought are all either such poor creatures or so 
selfishly wedded to personal concerns that they dare not strike a blow 
for their country’s sake then justly and mghtly are they kept down and 
irampled on, for they deserve nothing better. Every nation secures 
precisely as good a government as it merits. If you the picked men, the 
most highly educated of the naton cannot . . . . make a resolute struggle 
to secure greater freedom for yourselves and your country, a more 
impartial administration, a larger share in the management of your own 


affairs, then . . . at present at any rate all hopes are at an end and India 
truly neither desires nor deserves any better government than she 
enjoys . . . . let your yoke gall your shoulders never so sorely, until you . 


realise and stand prepared to act upon the eternal truth that self-sacrifice 
and unselfishness are the only unfailing guides for freedom and happiness". 
This eloquent appeal is, if anything, a definite call for the formation of 


5 Wedderburn, W., 4. O. Hume, pp. 50-53. 
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a political organisation with political aims only in view and not a word 
of social reform is to be found in it. Thus twenty-one months before 
Mr. Hume could have possibly met the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, who 
assumed charge in India in December 1884, to discuss with him Indian 
affairs, Mr. Hume had publicly committed himself to the task of 
developing in India a political organisation of Indians with purely political 
objectives. For him then to have met the Viceroy in Simla early in 1885, 
as Mr. Bonnerjee states, for discussing whether “leading Indian politicians 
could be brought together once a year to discuss social matters" would be . 
equivalent to disowning his own public utterances. If, therefore, Mr. 
Hume met the Viceroy early in 1885 in Simla to discuss Indian affairs 
he could have, consistently with his own public utterances, done so only 
for discussing the proposal for starting a political organisation of the 
Indians in India. 

Thirdly, the Dufferin Correspondence which can be studied in micro- 
filmed copies in the National Archives of India in New Delhi includes 
two letters which disprove Mr. Bonnerjee’s statement. First, in a letter? 
written by Lord Dufferin to Mr. Hume the Viceroy observes "the 
Government has no proper and convenient channel through which it can 
make its views known otherwise than the ponderous machinery of resolu- ` 
tions, which are appropriate when very great and momentous questions 
are concerned. We and the public are often at cross purposes”. This 
very interesting letter is dated the 25th September, 1886, that 1s to say, 
nine months after the first session of the Indian National Congress had 
been held on the 28th December, 1885, and could not have therefore 
held out any encouragement to Mr. Hume to turn into a political organisa- 
tion an institution that the latter had intended to be a body of social 
reformers. The second letter’ is devastating. It was written by Lord 
Dufferin to Sir Alfred Lyall, then a member of the India Council in 
London, and is dated the 4th December 1888. Forwarding to Lyall a 
copy of the speech® that Lord Dufferin had delivered only five days earlier 
at St Andrew's Day Dinner in Calcutta Lord Dufferin states inter alia 
that he spoke critically of the Indian National Congress for it seemed to . 


6 Dufferin Correspondence, Dufferin to Hume dated 25.9.1886. 
T Ibid, Dufferin to Sir A. Lyall dated 4.12.1888. 
* Dufferin, Lord, —Sfeeches. 
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him “that if the Congress agitation were allowed to go on unchecked, 
while that idiotic Hume and his press (the italics are mine) were spreading 
about the report in all ‘directions that it had my cordial approval and 
support, some considerable mischief would be done". Lastly, in his St. 
^Andrew's Day speech Lord Dufferin openly declared "when the Congress ` 
was first started I watched its operations with interest and curiosity, and f 
I hoped that in certain fields of useful activity it might render valuable 
assistance to the Government. J was aware that there were many 
social topics, (italics are] mine) connected with the habits and customs 
of the people: which are of questionable utility but which it was either 
undesirable for the the Government to interfere, or what was beyond their 
power to influence or control”. He then cited, as examples, social evils 
like ‘excessive and useless expenditure on the occasions of marriages’, 
‘chronic indebtedness’ ofthe peasants hampering agricultural development, 
‘sanitary reforms’ like supply ‘of: drinking water and ‘imprudent marriages’ 
ee in over- -population. Lord Dufferin then proceeded to add, 
“when the Congress was first started, it seemed to me that such a body, 
if they directed their attention with patriotic zeal to the consideration 
of these and cognate objects, as similar Congresses do in England, might 
prove of assistance to the Government and. of great use to their fellow 
citizens ; and I cannot help expressing my regret that they should seem 
to consider such momentous topics, concerning as they do the welfare 
of millions of their fellow-subjects as beneath their notice"? No Viceroy 
could have made such an open and explicit statement of his policy and 
attitude, if he had ever previously suggested, even orally, that an Indian 
organisation | which its sponsor wanted to devote itself to social work should 
be turned into a body concentrating on the discussion of political griev- 
ances. It is, therefore obvious that the Indian National Congress was 
started as a political organisation because its ‘father’ had always intended 
it to be sucha body. 
^ "^ Lord Dufferin was, however, the first only to have appreciated, 
and sympathised with the hopes and political aspirations of the New 
India of which the India: National Congress became the mouthpiece after 
its foündation-in December, 1885. As early as the'30th July, 1885 Lord 
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Dufferin observed” that anybody who “imagines that India is going to 
be held and governed or the same conditions as existed at the time of 
the Mutiny, is very much mistaken. lf we are to keep India we must 
make its people feel that they are better under our rule than under that 
of any other power". Wirhin seven months of the first session of the 
Indian National Congress he sent to the Secretary of State recommenda- - 
tions for granting to the Legislative Councils the right of interpellations 
and: suggested that "the various Provincial Legislative Councils might be 
remodelled in a liberal sens, and perhaps even on an elective principle". 
The second suggestion the Secretary of State, Lord Cross, was persuaded 
to accept and and Lord Dufferin was "permitted to plan for the introduc- 
tion of the elective element".? He withstood the opposition of the Anglo- 
Indians to all advance in any direction, appointed in 1886 a Public 
Service Commission to enquire into the feasibility of conceding to the 
growing demands of the Indians for a larger share in the administration 
which he considered rational and reasonable; and turned down? the sug- 
gestion of Sir Auckland Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces, to suppress tke Indian National Congress. Finally on 
November 6, 1888, that is to say, just twenty-four days before his St. 
Andrew’s Day Dinner Speech in which he referred to the Indian National 
Congress as representing a “microscopic minority” (was he very far from 
the truth’), Lord Dufferin sent to the Secretary of State, Lord Cross, his 
now famous despatch recommending the enlargement of the Provincial 
Legislatures, the introduction of the principle of election to those bodies, 
and the bestowal on them as well on the Supreme Legislative Council the 
rights of interpellations and receiving the annual budget for full, free 
and thorough discussions. Lord Dufferm may thus be said to have 
definitely started India on zhe road to a parliamentary system of Govern- 
ment which was also then -he objective of the Indian National Congress. 


SACHCHIDANANDA BHATTACHARYA. 
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Bankim Chandra and Extremist Thought 


INTRODUCTION 


XTREMISM in Indian politics was the political manifestation of 
what Toynbee would call ‘archaism’. It was a response to the 
challenge of haphazard and superficial Westernization of Indian life, 
thought and politics, which seemed to upset the balanced synthesis of 
Rammohun Roy. It was a movement of resistance along three planes. 
Spiritually, it was resisting the threat to traditional Hindu religion, ethics 
and social values posed by Christianity, utilitarianism and Brahmoism 
which was strongly influenced by them. Culturally, it was resisting a 
mechanistic, materialistic and individualistic civilization, which seemed 
to be destroying the indigenous tissues of growth or at least distorting 
them. Politically, it was resisting a slow merger of Indian national 
identity in the vast and inchoate British empire, which, while boasting 
of the white man’s burden, put it squarely on the brown man’s back. A 
rebound from the mimesis of the West, it oscillated to another extreme— 
mimesis of ancient India. Born of a psychology of fear, it inculcated 
aggressiveness in tone and temper. In order to fight the inferiority com- 
plex’ of the anglicised Indian it bred the equally unhealthy superiority 
complex of the orthodox Indian. A reaction to the rational outlook in 
religion and politics, it was emotionally excitable and nostalgically 
romantic. Rejecting individualism and liberalism, the twin pillars of 
nineteenth century European civilisation, planted by English education 
and fostered by English laws, it proclaimed the ideal of ancient collec- 
tivism with a dogmatic zeal and a messianic ardour. In all the Extremist 
leaders we find the same appeal to Indian history (sometimes misconstrued), 
the same stand on Indian spiritual heritage (sometimes exaggerated) and 
the same desire to break out of the charmed circle of the Western Circe. 
Srikrishna was their ideal hero. Tilak wrote a commentary on the Gita 
while Aurobindo started an introduction to it; Lajpat compiled an Urdu 
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biography of Srikrishna and Aswini Datta expatiated on Bhakttyoga, the 
centra] theme of the Bhagavata cult. Even Bepin Ch. Pal, a rationalist 
Brahmo in his prime, fell under the neo-Vaishnavite spell of Bijoy Krishna 
Goswami. Coming to more historical times, the whole age gathered to pray 
before the shrine of Shivaji. While the Western scholars unravelled the 
wonder that was India, the Indian Extremists identified the motherland 
with the Divine Mother. But all this, like the Celtic Revival, the German 
Romantic and the Slavophile movements, betrayed an escapist mood which 
sought respite from the inexorable and gruelling debate with the Western 
culture, technology and material power into the protective womb of the 
past. A child, whose naive faith in the West had been repelled by cold 
. indifference and whose new-found pride hurt by its condescending 
arrogance, fled to the bosom of the materially poor (because plundered) 
but spiritually rich mother for self-assurance for a counter-attack. 


(2) 
BANKIM CHANDRA AND EXTREMISM! 


Most Western scholars (Charles Himesath being-the latest) and meny 
among the Indians have seen in Bankim Chandra the source of religious 
revivalism and political Extremism." ‘The disavowal of the alien model in 
social and political transformation, the search for the roots of nationalism 
in existing or latent native inspiration, stimulation of such nationalism 
by appeal to religious and cultural mores, the revival of Hindu religion 
as the first step towards the creation of an Indian nation and the mystique 
of the motherland—all these have been traced in Bankim’s thought. His 
essentially Bengali ethos has been deplored, since it contradicted his 
national idea, and his exclusive Hindu tone and imagery have been con- 
demned for offering Hindu communalism a defence and Muslim 
communalism an excuse. He is often made out to be a Loyola (or atleast 
a Newman) to Rammohun’s Luther—preaching counter-reformation. 

It is high time, however, to dispel the cobwebs of misunderstanding 


1 Charles Himesath, Indian Nationalism and Hindu Social Reform (Oxford, 1964). 
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that hang around Bankim’s thought. As for revivalism, he has himself 
warned us against its high priest, Sasadhar Tarkachudamani, in Prachar.” 
Nor was he an artificial amalgam of Mill and Manu. A detailed analysis 
of his works reveals a profoundly critical intellect, .a deeply social con- 
Science and an essentially religious temper come to grips with higher 
criticism, rationalism, positivism, utilitarianism and evolutionary ideas 
which had been breaking upon the Christian West like waves since the 
early 18th century and which now confronted Hindu India. His res- 
ponse was as serious and as noble as Rammohun’s in the earlier generation 
and should never be bracketed with the scientific claptrap and the 
obscurantist charlatanry of the revivalist, which D. L. Roy would one 
day ridicule ("Sasadhar, Huxley and goose"). His problem was no less 
than reconciling of destruction with construction, negation with affirma- 
tion, science with religion, the head with the heart, the past with the 
present and order with progress. 

Bankim lived in an age which denied the universalist ideal of the 
18th century Enlightenment. Like Leopold Von Ranke, the historian, 
or Herder, the German Romantic, he maintained that every historical 
, period or civilization possessed a unique character of its own, so that any 
attempt to describe or analyse different ages or civilisations in terms of 
universal values tended to obliterate the crucial differences which cons- 
tituted their uniqueness. While the German Romantics were fighting 
the universalist pretensions of the French Revolution, as embodied in the 
Napoleonic empire, Bankim was fighting the same of the British empire 
in India. What might be true of the Western civilization or Great Britain 
was not necessarily true of the Indian. (Even what might be true of 
Maharashtra was not true of Bengal). This the liberal reformers often 
forgot in their impatient attempt to cast the whole Indian society into 
one uniform rationalist—utilitarian mould. Growth, Bankim insisted, 
was by its very nature non-conformist. Secondly, Bankim would rather 
rely on political and historical imagination as a too] for remaking society, 
because it took account of nature (cf. climate), man (physical as well as 
spiritual character) and history (the living tradition), as they actually 
were, than on untenable conclusions from a priori constructions. Thirdly, 


1 Bankimchandra, Hindudharma, Prachar, I, pp. 15-23. 
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he thought the proper subject of history was the life of the community, 
not the exploits of individuals, though he never denied their role in human: 
affairs. He dealt with the Bengali as a community, distinct from other 
Indians in their racial origm, cultural expression and linguistic charac- 
teristics.” Language expressed the collective experience of the community 
and Bankim was a linguistic patriot who stubbornly fought against both 
English and Sanskrit. In hfe as well as in letters he was, above all, a 
Bengali. Right from the conquest of Bengal by Bakhtiyar Khilji (whose 
victory over Gaur by sevenieen horsemen his inherent historical sense 
refused to accept) to her subjugation under Warren Hastings, Bankirn 
returned time and again tc relate the saga of his motherland—her decline 
and fall and renaissance (Who would ever forget the the three images of: 
Mother that Satyananda showed to Mahendra?)—till he identified her 
with the Divine Mother.’ Yet it should be noted that between 1880 
(publication of Anandamath) and 1886 (publication of part I of Krishna- 
charitra) the Bengali was being transformed into an Indian and a more 
glorious dream had emerged from his study of the Mahabharata and the 
Gita, the dream of a united India under the leadership of a Superman 
like Srikrishna. Again, he was too honest to proclaim like the revivalist 
the myth of a pure Aryanism and had the courage to admit the admix- 
ture of Aryan and non-Aryan strains in the Bengali (and pari passu in 
other) stock. F ourthly, he was highly critical of the Western tendency 
to judge ancient societies in terms of modern values. Votaire had first 
spotted this vanity of the Judeo-Christian outlook. Bankim went further. 
He purged the rationalist tradition of 1ts anti-religious and anti-medievalist 
bias. The ‘Gothic’ helped him, as it helped Coleridge and Keats, “to 
send forward a transforming eye to the distant obscurity”? F ifthly, he 
accepted the notion of society as an organism. Life of ‘the organism 
ranked above the lives of the units. This explains his concern with the 
submerged Sudras (thouga he was a true blue Kulin Brahmin with the 
hallmark from Debibar himself)‘ and with the exploited peasantry 
(though he was a well-off M dnd Except in his very last writings 


2 Bankim Chandra, Ban Utpatti, etc, Bividha Pyabandila: 

` Bankim's very first work, Lalita, deals with supernaturalism which reappears 
again and again in his novels. Most of his plots are taken from medieval history. 
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he emphasized the concrete as against de abstract: the experienced as 
against generalization, a craving for spiritual self-determination against a 
half-conscious drifting along.the streams of uncriticised dogma. Self- 
expression he regarded as the essence of human being which could come 
only from self-culture and self-integration. He was concerned throughout 
with a moral independence (whether of the individual or the group) and 
a moral salvation. 
|. Bankim had a high regard for Sasha but would not accept utilita- 
rianism as the whole truth or as a substitute for religion. It was to him 
a mere ‘corner’ of the science of religion, in need of continuous extension. 
He formulated ‘good’ in ethical rather than in materialist terms.’ 
Secondly, Bentham’s calculus was possible only for the person who could 
weigh good against nón-good rightly. -"For James Mill, as for Bentham, 
the man of virtue is the good: calculator”.” Bankim had no faith in the 
arithmetical yardstick in such matters? nor in the artificial or selfish 
motives which James; Mill provided. as incentives to promote other peo- 
ples happiness. The; transition from egoism to altruism is the core of 
the problem and the ‘mere promise of a moral expert of a more refined 
pleasure will not effect it. In love for fellow-men Bankim found a basis 
of good action superior to any desire for heightening our own happiness 
or for public approbation. We do not love on account of ] joy, he argued, 
but we find the joy because we love. : Human happiness lay in the fullest 
possible development ; of human faculties, which, when directed to God, 
involved sublimation 'of egoism. If God were present in all beings (not 
only human) and there was no real distinction between self and the other, 
‘promotion of other people’ s happiness would mean securing of individual 
happiness.* While John Stuart Mill started at the second commandment 
of “Love thy neighbour as thyself’ without reference to the first, “Love _ 
the Lord thy God with the love of thy whole heart, and thy whole soul, 
and thy whole mind, and. thy whole strength”, Bankim started with the 
first, for from it followed love for fellow-men. Thirdly, Bankim did not 


* Bankim shows in this an affinity with the Oxford idealists. 

' Plamentaz, The English Utilitarians, p. 100. 

? Bankim Chandra, Dharmatattva, Chap. XXII. 

'"Yathi mama sukham istam tathà sarvapraninam sukhar enue: etc, 
- Samkara’s ‘commentary on Gita VI, 32 also Gita, V, 25. 
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posit the Western ideal of ‘happiness’ against the ancient Indian ideal 
of ‘liberation’. The two could be reconciled if we accepted ‘liberation’ 
as the highest expression of happiness. Bankim firmly rejected the ideal 
of asceticism. He would have happiness here and now as well as in the 
world beyond (paraloka). 

Yet he was far from a materialist. In one remarkable essay-‘Amar 
man’—in Kamalakanter Daftar we find him reviling the Western craze 
for material wealth which was invading India— 


O "Wap RT TT IT | ART HAAA HTT FA A OLS Sra aay Secs ATCT ATN 
AARS, MOT Tre aT aa ASA SECO d Ha WE AOS EX - o. - PBT 
GR GOUT BAS CACM, AR BAA BANG BATA d LEG FA ZIF AR TACTICS 
| HRS AB” 


Bankim has often been called a social reactionary, an implacable 
enemy of liberal reforms and a blatant spokesman of the orthodox and 
the obscurantist who opposed progress. Such a view betrays ignorance 
or deliberate misinterpretation. Knowing much more about men and 
societies than his contemporaries, he anticipated the misgivings of the 
late 19th century about an endless linear progress along the rails of 
laissez faire towards a future golden age. But he never made a fetish of 
the past (as some of the Extremists made). He loved his tradition 
because he stood on it and grew out of it but never blindly. He would 
leave diet to the doctor and discourage the petty meddling of the priest 
in a vital matter like health. He would make the Hindu husband wor- 
ship his spiritually superior wife and the Sudra deny respect to the morally 
inferior Brahmin. He would grant equal facilities for education to the 
male and the female and freedom of remarriage to the widow. Those 
who lightly- conclude his orthodoxy from the sad fate of Kundanandini 
or Rohini should remember Suryamukhi's stand for marital rights and 
read Samya: s 


Tene ale TEA Tara, TLR LOA, MA CN BIOTA LGA, ATSA NETOA PCA ANA 
ATIA BIST SAM, BA Tela aan Saro afria - - - - Texas oaa are 
ANEA TAP FH, ST SSR ORRA Tos 9E [2 ier Taal Ba aT TIA P” 

He challenged man’s right to confine women within the narrow cage of 
the household: 
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STA TOM MA, TOMA FICS CN MA USD STA TY TY, OAKS fae, 
OR T? Pereg awe EU 
He paid homage to Vidyasagar and the Brahmo Samaj for their high- 
minded attempts to emancipate women as he castigated the society for 
its apathy to such projects. While the sò-called ‘progressives were firm 
believers in private property and could only think of extension of Per- 
manent Settlement as a panacea for all economic evils, Bankim dared to 
analyse the actual relation between the landlord and the tenant and to 
expatiate on its patent injustice. He alone saw the Malthusian spectre 
of the rising population. In all this he followed John Stuart Mill and he 
strongly recommended a stricter restraint on birth and social control of 
the ownership of property.” Finally, he shuddered to see the gulf between 
the Western-educated few and the unlettered millions widen every day.™ 
He had not only the far-sight to grasp but the honesty to declare that 
grave social and economic tensions threatened the organic unity of the 
community while the Babus indulged in their pipe dream of Western 
progress. 

He agreed with Herbert Spencer about the necessity of each to care 
duly for himself." Self-presevation was directed by God for preservation 
of His creation. But did it not involve, asked Bankim, a similar duty 
to ‘preserve others from destruction? Crude Darwinism would dictate 
that social and political science must recognise and adopt general truths 
of biology and must not disturb, distort or repress them by policies carried. 
out in pursuit of erroneous conceptions. Like T. H. Huxley Bankim 
challenged such views: “Social progress means a checking of the cosmic 
process (or natural religion) at every step.and substitution for it of another, 
which may be called the ethical process". As Ritchie commented 
dryly, "natural selection implies no furtber morality than 'nothing 
succeeds like success"? Such a morality would appear monstrous to 


? Bankimchandra, Samya. Srischandra Majumdar asserts that Bankim gave up 
these opinions in later life and refused to reprint Samya. Bankim Prasanga, p. 198. 

1? Bankim Chandra, Bangadesher Krishak, Bividha Prabandha; Samya. In 
much of the discussion Bankim followed John Stuart Mill's Political Economy. 

19» Bankimchandra, Lokasiksha, Bividha Prabandha. 

11 Herbert Spencer, Data of Ethics, Chap. XI. 

12 T, H. Huxley & J. Huxley, Evolution and Ethics, 1893-1943, p. 81, 

13 D, G, Ritchie, Darwinism & Politics (1889), P- 13. 
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Bankim in whose opinion an all-pervasive love, rooted in the conscious- 
ness of God's immanence, should form the basis of human action. If 
Darwin was against repression, Bankim was against indulgence, which, 
by unbalanced stimulation of faculties like sex ,or parental affection, 
destroyed the integration of personality. He was apprehensive of the 
extension of Darwinism to international relations, where nation ate 
nation, as dog ate dog, in the name of the ‘survival of the fittest’. He 
prayed to God to spare India infection from the Western virus of predatory 
patriotism. As distinguished from the patriotism of the Extremists, 
Bankim’s was all inclusive. Under the spell of Anandamath we often 
forget that Bankim himself has shown the utter futility of parochial 
patriotism at the end of that novel. Patriotism was never for him a 
substitute for religion. 

This brings us to the core of Bankim's thought—religion. Let us 
~ start with John Stuart Mill’s Three Essays on Religion (1850-58) which 
influenced him to a certain extent. “Like some ungifted Moses” Mill 
tried to strike water out of dry rocks—altruism out of self-love, liberty 
out of bondage and faith out of reason. Orthodox religion he rejected 
as intellectually undemonstrable. A religion of his choice would teach 
“that the paramount duty of mankind upon earth is to amend himself", 
besides amending the physical nature. He asserted that “nearly every 
respectable attribute of humanity is result, not of instinct, but of victory 
over instinct” and it was only through cultivation (mark the word and 
compare it to anusilan) that virtue became a second nature, stronger even 
than the first. The scheme of nature was evidently not the work of a 
good and omnipotent utilitarian Creator, aiming at the good of mankind. 
" Any indication of beneficent design proved the limitations of that bene- 
ficent power and the duty of man was to cooperate with it by a perpetual 
striving after the good. He came to the conclusion that “the essence of 
religion is the strong and earnest direction of the emotions and desires 
towards an ideal object, recognised as one of the highest excellence, and 
. as rightfully paramount over all selfish objects of desire. This condition 
is fulfilled by the Religion of Humanity in as eminent a degree, and in 
as high a sense, as by the supernatural religions even in their best mani- - 


14 Bankimchandra, Bharat Kalanka, Bividha Prabandha ; Dharmatativa, Chapt. 
XXIV, Kamalakanter Jobanbandi. 
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festations, and far more so than in any of their others".^ Such a religion 
would have several advantages over the traditional ones. It would not 
operate by the Old Testament (i.e. primitive) standards of rewards and 
punishments. It would be free from the main intellectual difficulty of - 
orthodoxy—that of ascribing perfection to the Creator. It would not make 
salvation conditional. It would not inculcate belief in a God that could 
make the hell. As for future life, the promise of which was held by all 
orthodox religions, mankind, with progress, would care less and less for it. 
He refuted various arguments in favour of theism. Experience did not 
support the necessity of a First Cause, and matter had a greater claim 
in that respect than mind or spirit. Argument from design in Nature 
produced a Being of great but limited power. Revelation had no claim 
to be a historical fact. A positivist’s religion could only be the Religion 
of Humanity. i 

Yet Mill could not do without a religion of hope. The belief in the 
existence of “a Being who realises our own best ideas of perfection gives 
an increase of force to those feelings beyond what they can receive from 
reference to a merely ideal conception”. In an astonishing aside Mill 
concedes, “And whatever else may be taken away from us by rational 
criticism, Christ is still left; a unique figure. . . .” Christ might well be 
"not God, . . . but a man charged with a special, express and unique 
commission from God to lead mankind to truth and virtue".5 Should 
the noble and lofty ideal of Christ he given up because we have outgrown 
Christian doctrine? Why should not man in his perpetual endeavour 
"to amend himself" support his puny efforts by the example of Passion? 

We will see that Bankim would have no hesitation in making the life of 
Srikrishna the core of his religion. But he also started with some of 
Mill’s rationalist arguments against orthodoxy. He was aware that it 
was deshachar (customs) rather than Shastra that ruled religious life in 
India.* He was no believer in Puranic miracles. He would ruthlessly cut 
through the jungle of pious myths that hedged the Reality. He would 
do with as few dogmas as possible. He, too, wanted religion to be useful. 
He was more interested in behaviour than in belief. He subscribed to 


44 John Stuart Mill, Three Essays (1874), p. 109. 
* Ibid., p. 255. 
158 Bankimchandra to Binoy Krishna Deb Bahadur, 27 July, 1892, 
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the idea of man “amending himself’ by control of instinct and perpetual 
striving after virtue till he directed his emotions towards one ideal object, 
“paramount over all selfish objects of desire".* But he would not accept 
the claim of scientific understanding to replace the insights of religious 
experience upon which faith is founded. He would reject Mill's concept 
of a possibly benign but definitely limited God who "so clumsily made and 
capriciously governed a creation as this planet, and the life of its inhabi- 
tants”. Bankim’s God is good and omnipotent. Man, who is part of 
nature, is imperfect but perfectible and even- destined to life divine if only 
he is aware of the God immanent in him and strives enough to realise 
Him in knowledge as well as action. 

Positivist philosophy had a perennial appeal for Bankim. Comte’s 
philosophy had two aspects—extension to all investigation of those methods 
which had been proved successful in the physical sciences and the con- 
densation of all knowledge into a homogeneous body of doctrine capable 
of supplying a faith. Comte was no mere "explainer" of phenomena, 
. bowever, but “a reformer of thought for the sake of action". Such action 
should never go against the fundamental law of continuous development. 
The existing evolution was the necesary result of a gradual series of 
former transformations and any deliberate break with the past (viz. 
French Revolution) would create more problems than solve them. Here- 
in lies the key to Bankim's opposition to thoughtless or precipitate 
reforms imposed from above out of turn. Reforms were not bad far se, | 
only they should wait on moral and religions regeneration. That rege- 
neration, again, should base itself on a clear understanding of the funda- 
mentals of religion (or Dharmatativa), which were more or less universal 
in character though differing in emphasis and details from race to race. 
So far Bankim and Comte would agree. But Bankim’s religion would 
neither be Voltaire’s Deism, nor Rousseau’s cult of the Supreme Being, 
nor Spencer’s worship of the “Inscrutable power in nature”, nor, again, 
Comte’s Religion of Humanity. ' 

Comte would substitute Humanity for God. Hitherto men have 
worshipped imaginary beings, vainly endeavouring to see without them 
what had no existence but within. Positivism offered a new Divinity - 


in Bankimchandra, Dharmatattva, Krorapatra ‘kha’, 
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which, instead of subsisting in “solemn inaction” like the Supreme Being, 
was alive and present and dynamic and which, moreover, depended for 
its very existence upon the love of its worshippers. Humanity differed 
from all previous gods in its very need of our service; in the positive 
religion alone, "the object o£ worship is a Being whose nature is relative, 
modifiable and perfectible”. By the new worship, therefore, we would 
produce progress. "Love, then, is our principle; order our basis; and 
progress our end". Bankim would go with him a long way. Love, yes, 
Bankim emphasizes Manusye Pritt again and again. Order and progress, 
certainly. But these were only the consequences of true religious experi- 
ence, not its core. What would be the anchor of that order, the promise 
of that progress and the spring of that love? "Religion", Comte said, 
“in itself expresses the state of perfect unity which is the distinctive 
mark of man's existence both as an individual and in society, when all 
the constituent parts of his nature, moral and physical, are made habi- 
tually to converge towards one common purpose". Bankim considered 
this to be the best Western definition, but not good enough, compared to . 
the Hindu ideal. Should the common purpose be mere -service of 
Humanity, where was the guarantee that it would spring eternal and un- 
sullied in human breast? God is the focal point of existence, God is the 
middle term between man and man (Sutre manigana 1b). We must 
ascend to Godhead before we can descend to Humanity. Only when 
we have orientated our love towards Him and dedicated our actions to 
Him could we love our fellow-men' and act for their good in the proper 
way. Bankim would accept no scientists or philosophers God, be it 
Comte's or Samkara's. 

When his Western Virgil failed, the Eastern Vyasa led the way. 
Bankim turned to the Mahabharata the Bhagavata and the Gita as 
Rammohun had once turned to the Upanishads. The fundamentals 
of religion, in his view, had been confused by the traditionalists and the 
rationalists alike. The core of all religions, and above all of Hinduism, 
lay in Chitiasuddhi or purity of soul without which (Hindu) image- 
worship was a blasphemy and (Brahmo) prayer, a jargon. Such purity 
arose from a full culture (anustlan)'™ and integration of all human faculties, 


16s Bankim may have got this idea from Prof. Seeley. See Bankimchandra, 
Dharmatattva, App. 
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which manifested itself in peace of mind, love for fellow-men and devo- 
tion to God. He found fault with the Advaitins for having terminated 
religious evolution with the concept of a mirguna and mirákára Brahman 
and the identity of Jiva with Him. The traditionalists, on the other hand, 
deviated from the true religion when they worshipped a multiplicity of 
gods even in a henotheistic spirit. Hinduism must combine realisation 
of the attributeless (Nirguna) Brahman with devotion to the Saguna Isvara. i 
It must not only define faith but live it. 


The British rule in India had launched a two-fold spiritual challenge— 
one direct and the other indirect. Mechanistic materialism of the regime 
generated a worldliness before which the ascetic ideal looked escapist, if 
not downright silly. A scepticism (A la Hume) was let loose which not 
only cast doubts on all spiritual authority but threatened to lapse into 
atheism. Most of the people conformed to the empty -gestures of faith 
and conventions of piety without being transformed in their living. 
Protestant evangelicalism heaped abuses on Samkara’s non-dualism and 
popular polytheism alike. Rammohun tried to stem. both tides by regroup- 
ing the defences of Vedic (not Puranic) Hindiusm (minus its Karmakānda) 
on a rational and universal basis. But in that process he abandoned (1) 
the ascetic ideal along with tne strict philosophical position of Samkara 
[He saw that if the Supreme was nirguna and acintya, the world would 
have no logical relation to it; it would be but an appearance. To affirm 
the world (remaining at the same time aware of its transience) was to 
affirm Saguna Brahman. ‘Advaita’ always connoted to him one God— 
without another—and not so much the identity of Jiva and Brahman], (2) 
Avatara bada which offended, like Christian miracles, his rationalism and 
his Lutheran conviction that no intermediary should exist between man 
and God, and (3) idolatry with attendant ritualism, often gross and cruel, 
which was not only inconsistent with every human and social feeling 
but contradictory to the highest truths revealed in the Vedanta. As to 
the method of worship, it was to him an intellectual affair—meditation 
on the meaning of the Vedanta and on the Unity (not identity) of /7va 
and Brahman. He distinguished between parampara upasana (traditional 
mode) and Atmasaksatkara (direct vision)”. 


apaa aishete aa "WIND CH MAT AAAS OTe Bla CHS AORN 
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Cra I UA ay Goris aren larga Solos A AVA Ie TAP Teas 
FE LO MCE SALF HATH BIT UU 
In personal worship he provided for Gayatri ; in communal, there would 
be at first readings from the Vedas and singing of hymns written by 
himself on the evanescence of the phenomenal world, immanence and 
transcendence of the Brahman, firm adherence to truth and compassion 
towards fellow-men irrespective of caste or creed.’ At the Brahmo Samaj 
(1828) the Vedas and the Upanishads would be read in a small side room, 
where only Brahmins were admitted, and exposition of the Upanishads 
and the Vedanta philosophy were made in the adjoining big hall, where 
all were welcome, to be concluded by hymns. Apparently inconsistent 
with the object of the Brahmo Samaj, it was changed later (1842) by 
Debendra Nath Tagore.* Broad-based on the consciousness of one God 
was the consciousness of one humanity, inspiring Lokasreya (human 
welfare) as a cardinal principle of religion. Rammohun’s monotheism was 
founded on the authority of the Vedanta (by the Vedanta Rammohun & 
‘Debendranath always meant the Upanishads and not the Vedanta-Sutra 
and certainly not Samkara's Sariraka bhasya of the Vedanta Sutra) but 
drew also from Tantra, Islam and Unitarian Christianity. It accorded well 
with Locke and Bentham in social reformism. It was expected to create a 
new personality devoted to individual improvement and public service. So 
long as he lived he called it (qure aterm aowa, and not ara, thus 
retaining a link with Hinduism. 

(to be continued) 


AMALES TRIPATHI. 


186 Rammoban Roy, Bhattacharyer Sahit Bichar. Distinction with Samkara here 
is very subtle. 

160 Tattvabodhint Patrika, Asvin, Saka 1769 gives this picture of worship at the 
Atmiya Sabha (est. 1815). l 

164 (1) Collet, Life and letters of Raja Rammohun Roy, pp. 89-90. (2) Debendra- 
nath Tagore, Panchabinsati, pp. 14-19 and Atmajibant, ed. Satish Ch, Chakrabarti, 
4th edn., Chapt. VI, p. 31. 

ues Debendsanath Tagore, Atmaftbam, op. cit, Chapt VIL p. 41. 
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Dr Porrrisceg WILLENSBILDUNG IN InDIEN 1900-1960—By Dietmar Rothermund. 


This first book published by the South-Asian Institute of the University of 
Heidelberg makes us look forward with great expectation to the next volumes of 
this series. It is written with the great erudition the German scholars are famous 
for. Every paragraph of the book is based on reliable sources and these references 
are put at the bottom of the pages. Besides the written sources, the author has 
consulted not only all the great living historians of India but also the geat political 
leaders of the country. The author thanks specially Mrs. Indira Gandhi for havirig 
put at his disposition her great knowledge of her country, the Indian languages , 
and her own researches on Mahatma Gandhi. 

. Thanks to the beautiful “presen taon and style the book almost reads like a 
novel, and we think it is a “must” for all those who wish to understand India’s 
history of the first fifty years of this century. 

Some of the authors’s interpretations of events may be controversial but nobody 
will be able to deny his sincerity, sympathy and the historical value of his 
- contribution. . 

At the end of the book of 243 pages of text, 11 pages of bibliography, the - 
author has given himself a summary of 14 pages in English. ` 

“A condensation of the individual chapters of the book will necessarily lead 
to an oversimplification of the arguments presented and documented in the text 
and many of the interesting details will be lost, but since a summary of this kind 
is given only with a view to convey an approximate idea-of the contents of the 
different chapters an attempt has been made to provide such condensed versions 
in the following pages. A glance at the bibliography and the footnotes appended 
to the text v enable the reader to supplement the information obtained from 
this summ 

Here are then, in fig author’s own words the main divisions of the book: 

“This book presents an outline of the development of a political society in 
India in its formative stage in the nineteenth and the first half of the twentieth 
century when it was moulded by a-national freedom movement and a series of 
constitutional reforms introduced by the colonial government. The interaction 
of agitation and reform has been emphasized because other books on this subject 
have tended to stress either the freedom movement as a persistent national struggle 
against foreign rule or they have portrayed constitutional reform as a consistent 
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process of political education. The relations between national and regional aspects 
of political life are also described in this book. In addition to a re-interpretation 
of an important phase in India's modern history this book provides a good deal 
of material which contributes to a more detailed record of the events and decisions 
in this period. š 

Generational phases of experience and the role of articulate and dominant 
-minorities in different regions of India have been described in the first part of 
thé book which bears the heading "Regions and Generations”. This part includes 
three chapters on the British penetration of India, the reception of and reaction 
to Western. cultural values, and the problems of national solidarity as it presented 
itself at the end of the 19th century. 


The main part of book, entitled "Agitation and Constitution", deals with the 
national movement in the 20th century and the constitutional reforms from the 
Morley-Minto reform of 1909 to the Independence of India Act of 1947. This 
period starts with the polarization of the political will, the split between 
"Moderate" and “Extremists” in Indian politics, it then encompasses the impact 
of the first and the second world war, the great agitational campaigns of Mahatma 
Gandhi, and ends-with independence and partition of India. 


- A discussion of the structure of the independent state and of India's position 
in world politics has been added as a third part under. the heading "Internal and 
external equilibrium" in order to show in which way the aspirations of the freedom 
movement and the heritage of British constitutional reforms were amalgamated 
áfter independence had been achieved. In this part special attention has been 
paid to the debates of the constituent assembly, the nature of Indian federalism, 
the concept of the “secular state" as evolved by Nehru and the interrelation 
between the Congress pe and the state. The chapter on world politics is centred 
on the Indian approach ' to mediation and its roots in the internal political 
LE 


C. BOUCHE, S.J: 


‘Dawn or Renascent Inpia, Second Edition—By Dr. Kali Kinkar Datta, Allied 
Publishers Private Ltd, Bombay 1964, xi+ 152, 


The chapters of the book formed the subject-matter of the Mahadeo Hari 
Wathodkar Memorial Lectures delivered by the learned author, at the invitation 
of the Nagpur University, early in 1950 and made available in book-form in the 
same year. The second edition, making its appearance fourteen years later, con- 
tains additional information, collected from contemporary sources besides illus- 
trations of several prominent personalities of the time. The book has five chapters. 
entitled ce diii and. Genesis; The New Education: The Hindu College ; 
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Literary and Scientific Organisations, and New Trends in Literature; Discovery 
of the Past and A New Era of Social Reform. 

The period chosen by Dr. Datta saw India at one of the great cross-roads of 
her history. His mature scholarship is at work in dealing with the origin end 
growth of the Renaissance, its flowering and achievements, cultural and social, 
as well as its impact on contemporary western scholarship. While its value to 
students of history is well-established, the book will also be of abiding interest 
to general readers who may have either the leisure or the desire to make them- 
selves acquainted with forces, factors and personalities contributing to the emer- 
gence of modern India. 


N. R. RAY. 


Notes and Topics. 


It appears that there is some possibility of a revival of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission which has been in abeyance since 1942. The Commission 
was set up in 1919. Starting as a small body composed mainly of officials, it 
became by 1940 a highly popular organization. At this stage, a reform in the 
constitution improved the character and composition of the Commission, which 
became a popular agsociation representing universities and learned instirutions. 
For a very long time, the Commission had to work under exceptional difficulties in 
a country that was insufficiently record-minded. It, however, succeeded in creating 
a great deal of enthusiasm and in evoking respect.from officials and the Government. 
It is entirely due to the efforts of the Commission that the research students’ 
right of access to official records was first recognized and then maintained and 
reinforced. The Commission did much service to Indian scholarship by stressing 
the need for, and guiding the development of, adequate reference media for Indian 
scholars. The publication of ‘Selections from the Peshwa Daftar’ and ‘Selections 
from Residency Records of Poona’ was recommended by the’Commission as early 
as 1919. It was also on the recommendation of the Commission that work on 
*Fort-William—India House Correspondence', and on the collection of Hindi and 
Bengali letters of historical importance in the National Archives, was undertaken and 
largely completed by different universities and learned institutions. The latest 
volume in this series of publications is 'Ochterlony Papers’. 

The Committee on Archival Legislation recommended in 1960 the replacement 
of the Commission Py an Advisory Council. But the Council does not appear 
to be functioning.. — , 

It does not appear, however, that the Advisory Council, even if it had come 
. into existence, could have fully met the needs of the users of archives in India. 
It would have been something like a closed body where the users of archives would 
have been insufficiently represented. Such a Council would not have been able 
to function as a representative platform for users of records. The Indian History 
Congress is too large a body to represent them, or to find a solution to their peculiar 
difficulties. One of the difficulties is the sometimes peculiarly obstructive attitude 
‘of officials towards users of records. A college lecturer recently received what may 
be described as a ‘show cause’ notice from district authorities because he published 
in this journal some of his findings from old district records he was initially 
permitted to examine. Another scholar was debarred from seeing 19th century 
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district records in view of ‘emergency’. Apart from acting as a platform for expres- 
sing grievances, the Commission served a useful purpose by bringing together junior 
scholars, senior historians, officials and archivists who could discuss their respective 
points of view and benefit from mutual association. It is indeed a matter of 
gratification that the Government is seriously considering the question of the 
revival of the Indian Historical Records Commission. 


* * y * » * x 


Among the Indian merchants of the early 19th century, Ramdulal De, the 
‘Bengali millionaire’, figures very prominently. He represented a mature version 
of the Bengal banyan with independent business connections and interests that 
raised him above the level of an intermediary. In the immense heap of documents 
in Calcutta High Court, there are many relating to Ramdulal. When he died 
in 1825, his executors (his two sons and three merchants of Ferguson & Co. to 
which he was banyan) estimated the value of his property at about forty lakhs - 
of sicca rupees. The decline of American trade appears to have affected his finan- 
cial position. Even so, the documents present an impressive picture. The value 
of his house property in Calcutta amounted to Sicca Rs. 6,78,750. The ‘Sundry 
Promissory Notes of the Hon’ble East India Company’ were valued at S.R. 6,82,300. 
The value of shares at various insurance offices (Bengal Insurance, Indian Insurance, 
Ganges Insurance, Calcutta Insurance, etc.) amounted to S.R. 32,500. The bonds 
were valued at S.R. 69,744-3-9. Among various bills there is one ‘China super 
Cargoes bill’; others are from Rustomji-Turner & Co., ‘Connyloll Burral’, Palmer & 
Co., etc. Among Companies from which balances were due mention may be 
made of Saunders & Co. of Port Louis, Fairlie Benham, & Co. of London. Among 
the dues paid by Ferguson & Co. on behalf of Ramdulal after his death were 
charges on 60 chests of opium shipped to Singapore, charges on landing 13 boxes 
of silver from the ship Elizabeth. Ramdulal’s ship bearing the name ‘David 
Clarke’ was valued at one lakh. One of the dwelling houses of Ramdulal at 
Sootanooty with two bighas and nine cottahs of land was valued at 45,000. The 
total amount of rent received from his house property during the period May, 
1825 and April, 1826, was 25,314—7. 


* * + $ $ » 


Sobharam Basak may be regarded as the last great representative of the Seth- 
Basak clan of the weaver caste which dominated the commercial life of Calcutta 
for the greater part of the 18th century. He died in 1780. From the records 
in Calcutta High Court an idea of his property and business interests can be 
formed. He had altogether 37 houses in Calcutta, situated mainly in Burra Bazar. 
He had gardens, tanks and plots of land at other places in Calcutta. The docu- 
ments mention a 'piece of ground' at Jorabagan which was 'received in exchange 
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of that at Govindapur. ‘There is a list of piece-goods at his warehouse. He had 
'aurangs' at Ghatal, Malda, Harial, Khirpai and Kasimbazar. That his interest 
was not confined to cotton and silk alone is indicated by an inventory which 
mentions sandalwood, copper, lead, spices, opium (9 chests—18 maunds), etc. The 
total value of bonds in his possession was Rs. 527,112-11-0. The total amount of 
dues bonds included to his estate was Current Rs. 939,500-15-12. Among persons with 
whom he had monetary, transactions were Madan Mohan Datta (the well-known 
merchant connected with shipping), Ramakrishna Mallik of the famous Swarnabanik 
family of Jorabagan and Pathuriaghat, Darpanarain Tagore, founder of the Pathuria- 
ghat branch of the Tagore family. Sobharam left 891 pearls of various sizes, 413 
diamonds, apart from rubies, gold mohor, ‘gold thread, etc. He left donations to 
deities and religious persons, amounting to Rs, 37,675 of which Rs. 3,000 was to 
be paid to school-masters in Benaras and the learned in villages outside Calcutta. 


PRADIP SINHA. 
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: - NOTICE 
: | i 
The subscribers to ‘Bengal Past & Present’ are 
requested kindly to send their subscription for the year 
1966 together with arrears for the previous year or years, 
if any, by a crossed cheque (with Bank charges in case of 
out-station cheques) or by Money Order to 


Calcutta Historical Society 
| 33/1 Amherst Street 

(St. Paul's College) 
Calcutta-9. 


~~ 


I had occasion to pay a visit to the Soviet 


| Union in March 1964. I found in Moscow, in 


. 
Pd 


the State Archives of the October Revolution, 
some documents of Indian interest. Microfilm 
copies of these documents have been sent to me. 


| This letter written by Maharaja Duleep Singh to 
| Alexander III is in English. Other documents 


-um — ~ 


- — -——— oe 


are in French and in Russian.: They will be 
translated into English and published in subse- . 
quent issues of BENGAL PAST & PRESENT. 
Half foolscap enlargements have been made of 
easily readable documents. Badly written docu- 
ments have been enlarged to foolscap size. 


N. K. SINHA 
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